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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Tue close of the year, coinciding with the completion of the Fourth 
Volume of the Lonpon Macazine, agreeably reminds us, that a few 
words of acknowledgment are due, first, to our numerous friends and the 
public for their firm and increasing support; and next, to our kind Cons 
tributors in general, whose exertions have raised the Lonpon Macazine 
to its present distinguished rank in periodical literature, and have pro« 
cured for it so large a share of public favour. 

As, on the one hand, we are happy to say, that greater encouragement 
could not have been expected than we have experienced ; so, on the other, 
we are proud to affirm, that a greater number of men of talent than the 
Lonpon MaGazIne now unites in its support, were never before com- 
bined in furtherance of any undertaking of a similar nature. 

But gratitude for public patronage is best evinced by increased endea~ 
vours to deserve it; and the most agreeable return we can make to our con- 
tributors for their individual exertions is to associate their labours with 
productions of kindred talent. As evidence of our zeal in these endea- 
vours, we present the following account of a part of our resources for the 
ensuing year ; from whence it will appear, that the future Numbers of the 
Lonpon Macazine will be enriched, not only by the continued exertions 
of its present Correspondents, but by papers from new Contributors on 
important and interesting subjects, the very nature of which will be an 
earnest to the literary world that they proceed from men of the highest 
intellectual ability. 

1. The Essays of Exta. 

2. The Essays of the Author of Tasie Tacx. 

8. Twetve Tates or Lyppat Cross, by the Author of TrapiTIONAL 
LITERATURE. 

4. The Continuation of Dr. Jounson’s Lives or tHe Encuisn Poets. 

5. Notices of the Earty Frencu Ports; vide “ Clement Manor,” 
in the present Number. 

6. Lersure Hours: Translations of Serect Poems from Classic Au- 
thors of Greece and Rome, with critical Remarks. 

7. Transtations in Prose and Verse from the most eminent of the Fine 
Wairexs of Mopern Germany, with a Cuaracrer of the Genius of each 
Author, forming an Anrnotoey of their finest Passages. By the Enciisu 
Oricum-gater ; vide the Articles on Ricutex in our present Number. 
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8. Epwarp Hersert’s Lutters.—The Subject of the next will be Tur 
Green Room of the London Theatre. 

9. The Beauties of the Livinc Dramatists, A Series of humorous 
Papers, the first of which will appear in the Number for January. 

10. The Beauties of the Term Rerorts. 

11. Osmyn, a Persian Tale. Part II. 

12. Essays on the Fine Arts, by Cornerivs Van Vinxzooms, Esq. 

13. Letters to a Younc Man or Ta tent whose Education had been 
neglected. 

14. Essays by Tuurma, Author of the Article on ‘* Westminster Abbey,” 
in the present Number. 

15. The Third Part of the Conressions or an Enorisu Ortum-Eatrr. 


In reference to the last Article, we have to lay before our Readers the 
following Letter: 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 
Sir, 
a * * * * %: a * * * * 

But to leave this subject, and to pass to another more immediately con. 
nected with your Journal :—I have seen in the Sheffield Iris a notice of my 
two papers entitled Confessions of an English Opium-eater. Notice of any 
sort from Mr. Montgomery could not have failed to gratify me, by proving 
that I had so far succeeded in my efforts as to catch the attention of a dis- 
tinguished man of genius: a notice so emphatie as this, and introduced by 
an exordium of so much beauty as that contained in the two first paragraphs 
on the faculty of dreaming, 1 am bound in gratitude to acknowledge as a 
more flattering expression and memorial of success than any which I had 
allowed myself to anticipate. 

I am not sorry that a passage in Mr. Montgomery’s comments enables me 
to take notice of a doubt which had reached me before: the passage I mean 
is this: in the fourth page of the Iris, amongst the remarks with which Mr. 
Montgomery has introduced the extracts which he has done me the honour 
to make, it is said— whether this character,” (the character in which the 
Opium-eater speaks) “ be real or imaginary, we know nat.” The same 
doubt was reported to me as having heen made in another quarter ; but, 
in that instance, as clothed in such discourteous expressions, that I do not 
think it would have been right for me, or that on a principle of just self-re- 
spect, I could have brought myself to answer it at all; which I say in no 
anger, and I hope with no ether pride than that which may reasonably influ- 
ence any man in refusing an answer to all direct impeachments of his veracity. 
l'rom Mr. Montgomery, however, this scruple on the question of authen- 
ticity comes in the shape which might have been anticipated from his own 
courteous and honourable nature, and implies no more than a suggestion 
(in one view perhaps complimentary to myself) that the whole might be 
professedly and intentionally a fictitious case as respected the inci- 
deuts—and chosen as a more impressive form for communicating some 
moral or medical admonitions to the unconfirmed Opium-eater. Thus 
shaped — I cannot have any right to quarrel with this scruple. But 
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on many accounts I should be sorry that such a view were taken 
of the narrative by those who may have happened to read it. And 
therefore, I assure Mr. Montgomery, in this public way, that the 
entire Confessions were designed to convey a narrative of my own 
experience as an Opium-eater, drawn up with entire simplicity and fidelity 
to the facts; from which they can in no respect have deviated, except by 
such trifling inaccuracies of date, &c. as the memoranda I have with me 
in London would not, in all cases, enable me to reduce to certainty. Over 
and above the want of these memoranda, I laboured sometimes (as I will 
acknowledge) under another, and a graver embarrassment :—To tell nothing 
dut the’ truth—must, in all cases, be an unconditional moral law: to tell the 
whole truth is not equally so: in the earlier narrative I acknowledge that 
I could not always do this: regards of delicacy towards some who are yet 
living, and of just tenderness to the memory of others who are dead, obliged 
me, at various points of my narrative, to suppress what would have added 
interest to the story, and sometimes, perhaps, have left impressions on the 
reader favourable to other purposes of an auto-biographer. In cases which 
touch too closely on their own rights and interests, all men should hesitate 
to trust their own judgment: thus far I imposed a restraint upon myself, as 
all just and conscientious men would do: in every thing else I spoke fears 
lessly, and as if writing private memoirs for my own dearest friends. 
Events, indeed, in my life, connected with so many remembrances of grief, 
and sometimes of self-reproach, had become too sacred from habitual contem-= 
plation to be altered or distorted for the unworthy purposes of scenical 
effect and display, without violating those feelings of self-respect which 
all men should cherish, and giving a lasting wound to my conscience. 
‘Having replied to the question involved in the passage quoted from the 
Iris, I ought to notice an objection, conveyed to me through many channels, 
and in too friendly terms to have been overlooked if I had thought it un- 
founded: whereas, I believe it is a very just one :—it is this: that I have 
so managed the second narrative, as to leave an overbalance on the side of 
the pleasures of opium ; and that the very horrors themselves, described as 
connected with the use of opium, do not pass the limit of pleasure.—IL 
know not how to excuse myself on this head, unless by alleging (what is 
obvious enough) that to describe any pains, of any class, and that at pers 
fect leisure for choosing and rejecting thoughts and expressions, is a most 
difficult task: in my case I scarcely know whether it is competent to me to 
allege further, that I was limited, both as to space and time, so long as it 
appears on the face of my paper, that I did not turn all that I had of either 
to the best account. It is known to you, however, that I wrote in extreme 
haste, and under very depressing circumstances in other respects.—On the 
whole, perhaps, the best way of meeting this objection will be to send you a 
Third Part of my Confessions: * drawn up with such assistance from fuller 





* In the Third Part I will fill up an omission noticed by the Medical Intelligencer, 
(No. 24,) viz.—The omission to record the particular effects of the Opium between 
1804—12. This Medical Intelligencer is a sort of digest or analytic summary of con- 
temporary medical essays, reviews, &c. wherever dispersed. Of its general merits I 
cannot pretend to judge: but, in justice to the writer of the article which respects 
myself, I ought to say, that it is the most remarkable specimen of skilful abridgement 
and judicious composition that I remember to have met with. 
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memoranda, and the recollections of my only companion during those years, 
as I shall be able to command on my return to the north: I hope that 
I shall be able to return thither in the course of next week: and, there- 
fore, by the end of January, or thereabouts, I shall have found leisure 
from my other employments, to finish it to my own satisfaction. I do not 
venture to hope, that it will realize the whole of what is felt to be wanting : 
but it is fit that I should make the effort, if it were only to meet the ex. 
pressions of interest in my previous papers, which have reached me from all 
quarters, or to mark my sense of the personal kindness which, in many 
cases, must have dictated the terms in which that interest was conveyed. 

This, I think, is what I had to say. Some things, which I might have 
been disposed to add, would not be fitting in a public letter. Let me say, 
however, generally, that these two papers of mine, short and inconsider- 
able as they are, have, in one way, produced a disproportionate result 
though but of a personal nature, by leading to many kind acts, and gene- 
rous services, and expressions of regard, in many different shapes, from men 
of talents in London. 

To these hereafter I shall look back as to a fund of pleasant remem- 
brances. Meantime, for the present, they have rendered me a service not 
less acceptable, by making my residence in London, in many respects, 
agreeable, at a time when, on other accounts, it should naturally have 
been far otherwise. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your faithful friend and servant, 

London, Nov. 27, 1821. i> 3+ 





Lion’s Head regrets that it must defer many Answers to Correspondents 
till next Mouth. 
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Che Early French Pects. 


[Aw article appeared in a former Number of the Loxnnon Macazine, 
entitled “ Notices of the Early French Poets,” which, had the writer com- 
pleted his design, would doubtless have been followed by several others of 


the same kind. 


We are happy to announce, that one of our Correspondents 


has taken up the subject with the intention, as will be_seen in the following 


paper, of continuing it.] 


CLEMENT MAROT. 


In the course of this last summer, 
I happened to reside for some weeks 
ina place where I had free access to 
a large collection of books, which 
formerly belonged to the kings of 
France; but, like other royal pro- 
perty, having been confiscated at the 
Revolution, still continues unre- 
claimed, and is now open to the use 
of the public. Of this occasion I 
xladly availed myself, to extend my 
acquaintance with some of their 
earlier writers, whose works are not 
commonly to be met with in our own 
country; and amongst these, fixed 
my attention principally on such of 
their poets as were of most note at 
the restoration, or more properly 
speaking, the general diffusion of po- 
lite learning in Europe. What the 
result of this inquiry has been, I in- 
vite my readers to judge. 

The French of the present day, I 
know, set but little store on these 
revivers of the tical art. Their 
extreme solicitude for what they call 
the purity of their language, makes 
them easily offended by phrases, the 
irregularities of which we should be 

Vou. 1V. 





ready to pardon, in consideration of 
higher excellence, or even to wel- 
come, as so many means of aiding 
us in that escape from the tameness of 
common every-day life, which it is 
one great end of poetry to effect. 1 
do not know of any other people 
who have set up an exclusive stand- 
ard of this sort. What would the 
Greeks of the age of Pericles have 
said to a literary censor, that should 
have endeavoured to persuade them 
to throw aside the works of Homer 
and Hesiod, because he could have 
pointed out to them, in every page, 
modes of expression that would not 
have passed muster in a coterie at 
Aspasia’s? What reply should we 
make to a critic, that would fain put 
us out of conceit with some of the 
finest things in Spenser and Shak- 
speare, because they were cast in a 
mould utterly differing from that im- 
ressed on the language of our po- 
iter circles, though similar enough to 
the stamp of our country-folks’ talk ? 
Let any one take up Voltaire’s com- 
mentary on the tragedies of Corneille, 
and 4 will see to what a pitch this 
2X 
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fastidiousness has been carried in the 
instance of a writer comparatively 
modern. Iam not much afraid lest 
the generality of my readers should 
be subject to any such disgust. Our 
ignorance is a happy security from 
this danger; though I trust it will 
not prevent us from being alive to 
the many beauties that will meet us 
in the search we are about to en- 
gage in. 

We will begin with Marot; not 
because his works are of very rare 
occurrence, (for there have been 
many editions of them,) but because, 
though frequently spoken of, and 
even recommended as a model of 
elegant “badinage” by Boileau, he 
is but little known amongst us; 
which indeed is not much to be 
wondered at, when his own country- 
men seem to have almost lost sight 
of him. ‘“ Marot is much talked of, 
but seldom read,” says one of their 
critics.* “We do not read with 
pleasure that which has need of a 
dictionary to explain it. Almost all 
his expressions are antiquated.” 
«Villon and Marot, and some others, 
are satirical poets; and their epi- 
grams may be said to be the only 
titles they have to celebrity in the 
present day,” says another.¢ All this 
may show the little taste the French 
now have for their elder poets. How 
otherwise could they have overlooked 
those exquisite sketches, the Temple 
of Cupid, and the Eclogue of Pan 
and Robin, by Marot; the latter of 
which is worthy the author of the 
Faerie Queene, { as the former is of 
Chaucer ? 

We might almost suppose our- 
selves to be reading an imitation of 
the proem to the Canterbury Tales, 
in the following verses with which 
the Temple of Cupid opens: 





Sur le printemps que la belle Flora 

Les champs couverts de diverse fleur a, 

E son amy Zephyrus les esvente, 

(Quand doucement en l’air souspire e vente. 


_ The whole poem is indeed so fan. 
ciful, and so replete with a peculiar 
kind of sprightly humour, that I am 
not without hopes of amusing my 
readers by an abstract of it. 

In this merry spring-tide, the God 
commands that his eyes may be un- 
bandaged, and looking round his ce- 
lestial throne, sees all nations bend- 
ing under his sway, like a scion wider 
the wind ; and the other deities them. 
selves, submitting to his power. But 
observing that Marot continued still 
refractory, he resolves to tame the 
rebel ; and taking an arrow out of 
his quiver, executes his purpose so 
effectually, as to render the unhappy 
poet an object of commiseration to 
all who have a heart capable of 
pity. In order to assuage his suffer. 
ings, Marot resolves on a far-off 
journey in search of the goddess 
Ferme-amour, a pure and chaste 
dame, whom Jupiter had sent upon 
earth, committing the government 
of loyal spirits to her care. A long 
time did the Poet compass land and 
sea, like a knight-errant, on this 
quest. Of all to whom he came he 
inquired whether she dwelt in their 
land ; but of none did he gain any 
tidings of her. At length he deter- 
mines to go tothe Temple Cujidique, 
in the hopes of finding her there ; 
and setting out early in the morning, 
has no difficulty in discovering his 
way; for many a passing pilgrim 
had sprinkled it with roses and 
branches of rosemary; and as he 
advanced, he fell in with other pil- 
grims who journeyed on, sighing and 
relating their sad haps. Joining their 
company, he arrives with them at 
the royal temple ; where, in the en- 
closure that surrounded it, the sweet 
breath of the west-wind, and Tityrus, 
and the god Pan with his flocks and 
herds, and the sound of pipes and 
flageolets, and of birds answering to 
them, soon refreshed his wearied 
spirits. 





* M. Dussault, in a review of a Selection of Marot’s Works, inserted in his Annales 


Littéraires, t. i. p. 198. 


+ M. Avenel, one of the writers in the Lycée Francais, t. ii. p. 106, an entertaining 
miscellany that lasted but a short time after the decease of Charles Loyson, a young 
poet of considerable promise, who was a chief contributor toit. He died in the cours¢ 


of last year. 


+ Indeed he has closely copied it in the Shepheard’s Kalendar, Ecl. 12. 
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Tous arbres sont en ce lieu verdoyans ; 
Petits ruisseaux y furent ondoyans, 
Toujours faisans, au tour des prez herbus 
Un doux murmure: et quand le cler Phebus 
Avoit droit la ses beaux rayons espars, 
Telle splendeur rendoit de toutes pars 

Ce lieu divin, qu’aux humains bien sembloit 
Que terre au ciel de beauté ressembloit. 


His heart assured him that this was the residence of Ferme-amour ; and 
Hope led him onward to the delightful place. It seemed as if Jove had 
come from heaven on purpose to frame it ; and there was wanting nothing 
but Adam and Eve to make one believe that it was the terrestrial paradise 
itself. 

Over the portal he observes a.scutcheon with the arms of Love en- 
graved on it; and higher up the figure of Cupid himself, with his 
naked bow out-stretched and ready to discharge an arrow at the first 
comer. He now enters; and is welcomed by Bel-accueil, who takes him 
by his right hand, and leads him through a narrow path into the beautiful 
enclosure of which he was the first porter. 


Le premier huis de toutes fleurs vermeilles 
Estoit construiste, et de boutons yssans, 
Signifiant que joyes non pareilles 

Sont a jamais en ce lieu fleurissans : 


The door was built up of all flowers red 
And buds, that from their buttons issued, 
Denoting well that joys without compare 
For ever in that place y-blooming were. 


This was the barrier kept by Bel-accueil in his green robe; who day 
and night opens to true lovers and gracious ; and willingly enlists them 
under his banners ; whilst he excludes (as reason is) all those who are such 
as the perfidious and disloyal Jason. 

We now come to the great altar, which is a rock of that virtue, that 
every lover who would flee from it is drawn nearer, like steel to the 
magnet. The canopy is a cedar, which stretches so wide as to cover the 
a , on which body, and heart, and goods, must be given up as an offering 
to Venus. 


De Cupido le diademe 
Est de roses un pp 
Que Venus cuellit elle meme 

Dedans son jardin verdelet ; 

Et sur le printemps nouvelet 

Le transmit 4 son cher enfant 

Qui de bon cceur le va coiffant ; 

Puis donna pour ces roses belles 

A sa mere un char triomphant 

Conduit par douze colombelles. 

Devant l'autel deux cypres singuliers 

Je vey fleurir sons odeur embasmeée : 

Et me dit-on que c’etoient les pilliers 

Du grand autel de haulte renommée. 

Lors mille oiseaux d’une longue ramée, 
Vindrent voler sur ces vertes courtines, 
Prestz de chanter chansonettes divines. 

Si demanday pourquoi 1a sont venus: 

Mais on me dit, amy, ce sont matines, 
Qu'ilz viennent dire en Vhonneur de Venus. 
2X2 
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On Cupid's brow for crown was set 

Of roses a fair chapelet, 

The which within her garden green 

Were gather’d by Love’s gracious queen, 

And by her to her infant dear 

Sent in the spring-time of the year. 

These he with right good-will did don ; 

And to his mother thereupon 

A chariot gave, in triumph led 

By turtles twelve all harnessed. 

Before the altar saw I, blooming fair, 

Two cypresses, embalm’d with odours rare. 
And these, quoth they, are pillars that do bide 
To stay this altar famed far and wide. 

And then a thousand birds upon the wing 
Amid these curtains green came fluttering, 
Ready to sing their little songs divine. 

And so I ask’d, why came they to that shrine? 
And these, they said, are matins, friend ; which they 
In honour of Love's queen are come to say. 


Before the image of Cupid burned the brand of Distress, “ le brandon 
de Destresse,” with which Dido, Biblis, and Helen of Greece, were in- 


flamed. 


Now, however, it served as a lamp to the temple. 


The saints of either sex, who are invoked here, are Beau-parler, Bien- 
celer, Bon-rapport, Grace, Marcy, Bien-servir, Bien-aymer, and others, 
without whose aid no pilgrim can succeed in overtaking the prey which 
ke pursues in the Forest of Loves. 





Chandelles flambans, ou esteintes, 
Que tous amoureux pelerins 
Portent devant tels saincts et sainctes, 
Ce sont bouquets de romarins. 

Les chantres, linotz, et serins, 
Et rossignolz au gay courage, 
Qui sur buissons de verd bocage 
Ou branches, en lieu de pulpitres, 
Chantent le joly chant ramage, 
Pour versets, respons, et epistres. 

Les vitres sont de clair et fin crystal, 
Ou peintes sont les gestes authentiques 
De ceux qui ont jadis de cceur loyal 
Bien observé d'Amour les loix antiques. 


Torches quench’d or flaming high, 
That all loving pilgrims bear 
Before the saints that list their prayer, 
Are posies made of rosemary. 

Many a linnet and canary, 
And many a gay nightingale, 
Amid the green-wood’s leafy shroud, 
Instead of desks on branches smale,* 
For verse, response, and ’pistle loud, 
Sit shrilling of their merry song. 

The windows were of crystal clear, 
On which old gestes depeinten are, 
Of such as with true hearts did hold 
The laws by Love ordain’d of old. 


—~ 





* This reminds one of a line in Shakspeare’s sonnets: 


‘* Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang.”” 
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In secret tabernacles and little 
shrines are deposited necklaces, 
rings, crowns (coins), ducats, and 
chains of gold; by which greater 
miracles are wrought in love than 
even by the mighty saint Beau-parler 
(Fine-talk) himself. 

The vaults and arches are mar- 
vellously interlaced with trellis-work 
of vines, from which the young buds 
and grapes are seen depending. 

The bells are tabours, dulcimers, 
harps, lutes, hoboes, flageolets, trum- 
pets, and clarions ; from which, when- 
soever they are sounded, there issues 
a chime so melodious, that there is 
no soldier, however fond of war, who 
would not quit lance and sabre to 
become a monk in this temple. 

On the sick and infirm, who are 
recommended for charity, the ladies 
bestow smiles, and kind looks, and 
kisses, for alms. The preachers are 
elderly matrons, who exhort their 
younger sisters not to lose the flower 
of their age ; and many are the con- 
verts that are won over by this doc- 
trine. The cemetery is a green wood ; 
the walls, hedges and brakes; the 
crosses are fruit-trees ; and the De 
Profundis, merry songs. Ovid, Mas- 
ter Alain Chartier, Petrarch, and the 
Romant of the Rose, serve for Mass- 
book, Breviary, and Psalter; and 
the lessons chaunted are rondeaux, 
ballads, and virelays. Other manner 
of chaunts there are, that consist 
only of cries, wailings, and com- 
plaints. The little chapels, or ora- 
tories, are leafy chambers and branch- 
ing cabinets; labyrinths in woods 
and gardens, where one loses oneself 
while the green lasts; the wickets 
are low bushes, and the pavement 

all of green sward. 

The eau-benite (or holy-water) 
stood in a lake, called the lake of 
tears, made from the weeping of 
lovers. Nothing can grow near it; 
but every thing there is withered 
throughout the year. The water- 
sprinkle was a faded rose. As for 
the incense that was burned within 
the temple, it was composed of 
daisies, pinks, amaranths, roses, rose- 
mary, red buttons, lavender, and 
every flower that casts a comfortable 
smell; but the marigold too (the 
flower of care, “ de la soucie” ) was 
amongst them : 

Voila qui mi trouble le sens. 
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Genius, the archepriest, stands 
ready to administer the vows to all 
who are desirous of professing. The 
altars, whereon they are sworn, are 
couches covered with sumptuous or- 
naments: no candles are used day or 
night; and the terms of their pro- 
fession are so clear, that novices 
know more than the most learned 
clerks. 

The masses for requiem are sere- 
nadings ; and the solemn words re- 
peated for the deceased, as pater- 
nosters and avemaryes, are the gos- 
siping and prattle of women. The 
sacred processions are the morris- 
dancing, and mumming, and antic 
feats of amorous champions ;_ their 
consolings are to talk pair by pair, or 
to read the Ars Amandi for gospels ; 
and their holy relics are the lips of 
their ladies. On all sides, says Marot, 
I look round me and contemplate ; 
and in my life I think I never saw a 
temple so well fitted at all points, 
excepting one—and that was, that 
there was no pix (paix) on the 
altar. Joy there is, and mourning full 
of wrath; for one rest, ten travails ; 
and in brief, it would be hard to say 
whether it were more like [ell or 
Paradise: I know not what to com- 
pare it to better than a rose encoim- 
passed with thorns; short pleasures 
and Jong complainings. 

After some other adventures in the 
temple, he at last finds Ferme-amour 
in the choir between a great prince 
and an excellent lady, who were 
invested with the royal fleur-de-lys 
and ducal ermines. Bel-accueil opens 
for him the entrance into the choir, 
and he gladly enlists himself under 
the standard of Ferme-amour; but 
the play on the words, choeur 
and ceeur, on which the conclusion 
turns, cannot be preserved in Eng- 
lish. 

It may be seen from this view of 
one of his poems how strong a re- 
semblance Marot bears to Chaucer. 
He has the same liveliness of fancy ; 
the same rapidity and distinctness of 
pencil; the same archness ; the same 
disposition to satire: but he has all 
these generally in a lessdegree. His 
language does not approach much 
nearer to the modern than old Geof- 
frey’s; though his age is so much 
less remote from ours. Marot was 
contemporary with our writers in the 
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time of Henry VIII.; and had they were to the nuge canore of later 
Jeft any thing equal to this piece, or times. 

to the Epistle of Maguelonne a son A passage in the last mentioned of 
Amy Pierre de Provence, or to the these poems, descriptive of the re- 
Hero and Leander of this writer, ception Hero gives her lover, after 
many a lover of antique simplicity _ his first swimming across the Helles- 
would have risen up amongst us to pont, appears to me to be a model of 
show how superior such compositions ease and sweetness. 


Elle embrassa d’amour et d’aise pleine 
Son cher espoux quasi tout hors d’aleine, 
Ayant encor ses blancs cheveux mouillez 
Tous degouttans, et d’escume souillez. 
Lors le mena dedans son cabinet ; 

Et quand son corps eut essuyé bien net, 
Dhuile rosat bien odorant loignit, 

Et de la mer la senteur estainguit.* 


Du Bellay, a poet who lived in Marot’s time, considered his Eclogue ox 
the Birth of the Dauphin as one of his best productions. It is little more 
than a translation of the Pollio of Virgil. 

His tale of the Lion and Rat opened the way for La Fontaine’s excellence 
in that species of writing. 

The epigrams, for which he is so much applauded, are often gross and 
licentious. I have selected one that is not open to this objection. 


Plus ne suis ce que j’ay esté, 

Et ne le scaurois jamais estre. 
Mon beau printemps et mon esté 
Ont fait le sault par la fenestre. 
Amour tu as este mon maistre, 
Je t’ay servi sur tous les Dieux. 
O si je pouvois deux fois naistre, 
Comme je te servirois mieux. 


The merit of this so much depends on the delicacy and happy turn of the 
expression that I am loth to venture it in English. 


Ciement Marot, whom I have thus endeavoured to introduce to the 
notice of my readers, was born at Cahors, in Quercy, in 1484. His father 
Jean, + a Norman, was also a poet of some celebrity ; as appears from an 
epigram addressed by his son to Hugues Salel, another writer of whom it 
is intended to give some account in a future paper. 


De Jan de Meun s’enfle le cours de Loire. 
En maistre Alain Normandie prent gloire : 
Et plaint encore mon arbre paternel. 


* The Loire swells with pride at the name of Jean de Meun. Normandy 
glories in Master Alain (Alain Chartier), and still mourns for my paternal 


tree.” 


During the captivity of Francis I. in Spain, Clement was apprehended on 
a suspicion of heresy, and confined in the Chatelet at Paris, from whence 





* It will be found on a comparison with the Greek poem of Musaus, 
has followed it very closely. I have not Marlow and Chapman’s poem, late 
with a pleasant preface, nor Mr. Elton’s translation, to compare with this. ; 

+ Jean Marot’s poems were republished at Paris, 1723, in two volumes ; together 
with those of Michel, who was, I think, the son of Clement. 


that Marot 
ly re-edited 
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he was transferred to Chartres. Having been delivered through the inter- 
cession of his friends, but still fearing a second imprisonment, he took re- 





fuge, first with Margaret of Navarre, the King’s sister, and afterwards at 


Ferrara, with Renée, Duchess of that city, and daughter of Louis XII. 


To these events of his life he refers in some verses addressed tu those through 
whose kindness he had obtained his freedom. 


J’euz a Paris prison fort inhumaine : 

A Chartres fuz doucement encloué : 
Maintenant vois, ou mon plaisir me maine ; 
C’est bien et mal. Dieu soit de tout loné. 


« At Paris my prison was a cruel one; in my confinement at Chartres I 
had milder usage. Now I go where my pleasure leads me. It is good and 


evil. God be praised for all.” 


At Ferrara, he contracted a friendship with Calvin, and is said to have 
embraced the opinions of that reformer. But at the solicitation of Paul IT. 
the Duke of Ferrara determined on banishing all the wits and learned men, 
who were suspected of heresy, out of his territories ; and the Duchess pre- 
vailed on the King of France to allow Marot to return to his court, and to 
restore him to favour, on condition of his again becoming a dutiful son to 
the Church. Against the charge of dissension he thus defends himself; 


Point ne suis Lutheriste, 
Ne Zuinglien, et moins Anabaptiste : 

Je suis de Dieu par son Filz Jesus Clirist. 
Je suis celuy qui ay fait maint escrit, 
Dont un seul vers on n’en sauroit extraire, 
Qui a la loi divine soit contraire. 

Je suis celuy, qui prens plaisir, et peine 
A louer Christ et la mere tant pleine 
De grace infuse ; et pour bien l’eprouver, 
On le pourra par mes escrits trouver. 

A Monsieur Bouchart, Docteur en Theologie. 


“| am neither Lutheran nor Zuinglian ; and still less an Anabaptist: I 


am of God by his Son Jesus Christ. 


Iam one that have written many a 


poem ; from none of which a single line can be adduced contrary to the 


divine law. I am one whose delight 
Saviour and his all-gracious Mother. 


in my writings.” 


From his verses to the King, writ- 
ten during his residence at Ferrara, 
it appears that he thought himself in 
danger of being put to the stake as 
a heretic. ‘The arguments which he 


uses to defend himself on account of 


having prohibited books in his pos- 
session, are much the same as Milton 
has since urged on a similar subject 
in his Areopagitica. 

On his return to France in 1536, 
he employed himself in translating 
some of the Psalms into French 
metre, from the version of Vatable, 
the royal professor of Hebrew, which 





and whose labour it is to exalt my 
The best proof of this may be found 


gave so much scandal to the doctors 
of the Sorbonne, that they induced 
the King to prevent him from conti- 
nuing his work. 

Still however he persisted in deli- 
vering his sentiments on religion with 
such freedom as to keep alive the 
resentment of his enemies ; and he at 
last found it necessary to remove to 
Geneva. Here he was accused of 
having committed some gross irregu- 
larities of conduct, of which I am 
willing to believe him innocent. He 
then retired to Turin, and died in po- 
verty at the age of sixty. 
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Traditional Literature. 


TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 
No. XII. 


MILES COLVINE, THE CUMBERLAND MARINER. 


Willianr Glen was our captain’s name, 

He was a brisk and a bold young man, 

As brave a sailor as e’er went to sea, 

And he was bound for New Barbarie. 

The first of April we spread our sail 

To a low, a sweet, and a pleasant gale ; 

But we had not sail’d more leagues than two, 

Till the sky grew dark and the tempest blew, 

The lightning flash’d, and loud roar’d the sea, 


As we were bound for New Barbarie. 


Own the English side of the sea of 
Solway lies a long line of flat and 
unelevated coast, where the sea- 
towl find refuge from the gun of the 
fowler, and which, save the head- 
land and the deep sea, presents but 
one object of attraction, namely, the 
cottage of Miles Colvine, the Cum- 
berland mariner. The owner of this 
rude dwelling, once a seaman, a 
soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman, 
was shipwrecked on the coast about 
thirty years ago, and was the only 
living soul that escaped from the 
fatal storm. The vessel was from a 
foreign land, and something mysteri- 
ous always hung over her fate and 
the destiny of her crew. The con- 
duct of Miles Colvine was less likely 
to remove than confirm suspicion. 
He heard all enquiries concerning 
the ship and the crew in perfect 
tranquillity and silence, and once only 
he deigned to answer, when a shep- 
herd asked, “ was it the blood of 
beasts I saw upon the deck? "—* No, 
it was the blood of men.” From 
this time forward, no farther inter- 
course was courted by the peasantry, 
and he was allowed to construct a 
small hut, fence it round with a wall 
of loose stone, and occupy it, without 
any molestation. He seemed anxi- 
ous to shun all intercourse with hu- 
man beings, and sought and found 
his subsistence in the sea; for it was 
the common remark of the Allan bay 
fishermen that no man dipped a 
hook, or wetted a net, between Skin- 
verness and Saint Bees, with greater 
skill and success. In this solitude, 
exposed to every storm that swept 
the beach from sea or land, amid 
much seeming wretchedness and pri- 
vation, he resided during a summer 
and autumn: winter, a season of 


Old Ballad. 


great severity on an unsheltered 
coast, was expected either to de- 
stroy or drive him from his abode, 
but he braved every storm, and re- 
sisted all offers of food or raiment. 
The first winter of his abode was 
one of prodigious storm and infinite 
hardship. The snow lay long and deep 
on the ground, the ice was thick on 
lake and pool, and the Solway pre- 
sented one continual scene of com- 
motion and distress. The shore was 
covered with the wrecks of ships, the 
eddies choaked with drowned men, 
and the sea itself so rough and bois- 
terous that the fishermen suspended 
their customary labours, and sat 
with their families at the hearth-fire, 
listening to the sounding of the surge, 
and relating tales of maritime disas- 
ter and shipwreck. But on Miles 
Colvine the severe and continued 
storm seemed to have no influence. 
He ranged the shore, collecting tor 
his fire the wrecks of ships ; he com- 
mitted his nets and hooks to the sea 
with his usual skill; and having 
found a drifted boat, which belonged 
to some unfortunate vessel, he ob- 
tained command over the element 
most congenial to his heart, and 
wandered about on the bosom of the 
waters noon and night, more like a 
troubled spirit than a human being. 
When the severity of winter had 
passed away, and sea-birds laid their 
eggs in the sand, the mariner remitted 
his excursions at sea, and commenced 
a labour which surprised many. 
The sea shore, or that portion of the 
coast which lies between the margi! 
of the sea and the cultivated land, @ 
region of shells, and drift sand, and 
pebbles, has ever been regarded as 
a kind of common, and the right of 
suspending nets, hawling boats 4- 
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ground, and constructing huts for 
the summer residence of the fisher- 
men, has never been disputed by 
the natural lord of those thriftless 
domains. It was on this debate- 
able ground, between the barren sea 
and the cultivated field, that the ma- 
riner fixed his abode: but it soon 
appeared that he wished to extend 
his possessions, and augment his 
household accommodation. He con- 
structed a larger and more substan- 
tial house, with equal attention to 
durability and neatness ; he fenced 
off the sea by a barrier of large 
stones, and _ scattered around his 
dwelling a few of the common flowers 
which love to blossom near the sea 
breeze. The smoke of his chimney, 
and the unremitting clank of his 
hammer finishing the interior ac- 
commodations, were seen and heard 
from afar. When all this was con- 
cluded he launched his boat and 
took to the sea again, and became 
known from the Mull of Galloway to 
the foot of Annan-water. 

I remember the first time that ever I 
saw him was in the market-place of 
Dumfries: his beard seemed of more 
than a year’s growth, his clothes, once 
rich and fine, were darned and 
patched, and over the whole he 
wore a kind of boat-cloak, which, 
fastened round his neck, descended 
nigh the ground ; but all this penury 
could not conceal the step and air 
of other and better days. He sel- 
dom looked in the face of any one ; 
man he seemed to regard with an 
eye of scorn, and even deadly ha- 
tred ; but on women he looked with 
softness and regard, and when he 
happened to meet a mother and child 
he gazed on them with something 
of settled sorrow and affection. He 
once made a full stop, and gazed on 
a beautiful girl of four or five years 
old, who was gathering primroses on 
the margin of the Nith; the child, 
alarmed at his uncouth appearance, 
shrieked and fell in its fright into 
the deep stream; the mariner made 
but one spring from the bank into 
the river,—saved the child, replaced 
it in its mother’s bosom, and re- 
sumed his journey, apparently un- 
conscious that he had done aught 
remarkable. Ever after this the 
children of Dumfries pursued him 
with the hue and cry, “ Eh! come 
and see the wild bearded man, who 


saved Mary Lawson.” On another 
occasion, I was hunting on the Scot 
tish mountain of Criffel, and having 
reached its summit I sat down to 
look around on the fine prospect of 
sea and land below me, and take 
some refreshment. At a little distance 
I saw somewhat like the figure of a 
human being, bedded in the heath, 
and lying looking on the Solway from 
a projecting rock, sv still and mo- 
tionless that he seemed dead. I 
went near: it was Miles Colvine ; he 
seemed unconscious of my approach, 
and, looking stedfastly on the sea, 
remained fixed, and muttering, as 
long as I continued on the mountain. 
Indeed, wherever he went he talked 
more like a man holding communion 
with his own mind, than one sharing 
his thoughts with others, and the 
general purport of such imperfect 
sentences as could be heard was 
that he had vowed many men should 
perish for some irreparable wrong they 
had offered to a lady. Sometimes 
he spoke of the lady as his wife, or 
his love, and the men he had doomed 
to destruction as the lawless crew 
of his own vessel. At other times 
he addressed his seamen as spirits, 
whom he had st to be tortured for 
wrongs done in the body, and his 
lady as an angel that still visited his 
daily dreams and his nightly visions. 
Through the whole the cry of re- 
venge, and the sense of deep injury, 
were heard and understood by all. 
When Miles Colvine had fairly 
finished his new residence, and the 
flowers and fruits had returned to 
field and tree, he was observed to 
launch his boat: this was a common 
occurrence, but a small lair of sheep- 
skins, a jar of water, and some dried 
fish, called kippered-salmon by the 
Scotch, looked like preparation for a 
long journey. The journey was be- 
gun, for he was seen scudding away 
southward, by the light of the stars, 
and no more was seen or heard of 
him for some time. Day after day 
his door continued shut, his chimney 
ceased to smoke, and his nets hung 
unemployed. At length the revenue 
cutter from Saint Bees arrived at 
Allanbay, to land a cargo of fine 
Hollands which the officers had taken 
from an Irish smuggler, between Car- 
rickfergus and the Isle of Man. They 
had been terribly alarmed, they said, 
on their way, by the appearance, about 
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the third watch of the night,of a visi- 
onary boat, navigated by a bearded 
fiend, which scudded with supernatu- 
ral swiftness along the surface of the 
water. This tale, with all the vari- 
ations which a poetical peasantry 
readily supply, found its way from 
cottage to hamlet, and from hamlet 
to hall. Old men shook their heads, 
and talked of the exploits of the great 
fiend by sea and land, and wished 
that good might happen to Old Eng- 
land from the visit of such a circum- 
navigator. Others, who were wil- 
ling to believe that the apparition 
was Miles Colvine on a _ coasting 
voyage, seemed no less ready to con- 
found the maritime recluse with an 
evil being, who had murdered a 
whole ship's crew, sunk their ship, 
and dwelt on the coast of “ cannie 
Cumberland,” for the express pur- 
pose of raising storms, shaking corn, 


and making unwedded mothers of 


half the fair damsels between Sark- 
foot and Saint Bees. Several mis- 
fortunes of the latter kind, which 
happened about this time, confirmed 
this suspicion, and his departure 
from the coast was as welcome as 
rain to the farmer after a long 
drought. 

About a fortnight after this e- 
vent, I happened to be on a moon- 
light excursion by water, as far 
as the ruined castle of Comlongan. 
[ was accompanied by an idle friend 
or two, and, on our return, we 
allowed the receding tide to carry 
us along the Cumberland coast, till 
we came nearly opposite the cottage 
of Miles Colvine. As we directed 
our boat to the shelter of a small 
bank, I observed a light glimmering 
in the mariner’s house, and landing 
and approaching closer, I saw plainly 
the shadows of two persons, one tall 
wud manly, the other slim and sylph- 
like, passing and repassing on the 
wall. I soon obtained a fairer view. 
| saw the mariner himself, his dress 
ouce rude and sordid was replaced 
by one of the coarsest materials, but 
remarkably clean, his beard was re- 
moved, and his hair, once matted 


O MARINER, 





O MARINER. 


and wild, now hung orderly about 
his neck and temples. The natural 
colour was black, but snow-white 
locks now predominated; his look 
was hale, but sorrowful, and he 
seemed about forty years of age. 
The figure of the creature that ac- 
companied him was much too tender 
and beautiful to last long in a situa- 
tion so rude and unprotected as the 
cottage of a fisherman. It was a fe- 
male, richly dressed, and of a beauty 
so exquisite, and a look so full of 
sweetness and grace, that the rude 
scene around was not wanted to ex- 
alt her above all other maidens | 
had ever seen. She glided about the 
cottage, arranging the various ar- 
ticles of furniture, and passing two 
white hands, out-rivalling the tairest 
creations of the sculptor, over the 
rude chairs and tables, and every 
moment giving a glance at the mari- 
ner, like one who took delight in 
pleasing him, and seemed to work 
for his sake. And he was pleased. | 
saw him smile, and no one had ever 
seen him smile before ; he passed his 
hand over the long clustering tresses 
of the maiden ; caused her to sit 
down beside him, and looked on her 
face, which outgrowing the child 
had not yet grown into woman, with 
a look of affection, and reverence, 
and joy. 

I was pondering on what I witness- 
ed, and imagining an interview with 
the unhappy mariner and his beautiful 
child, for such his companion was, 
when I observed the latter take out 
a small musical instrument from a 
chest, and touching its well-ordered 
strings with a light and a ready hand, 
she played several of the simple and 
plaintive airs so common among the 
peasantry of the Scottish and English 
coasts. After a pause she resumed 
her instrument, and, to an air singu- 
larly wild and melancholy, sang the 
following ballad, which relates to 
the story of her father’s and mother s 
misfortunes; but the minstrel has 
observed a mystery in his narrative 
which excites suspicion rather than 
gratifies curiosity. 








© mariner, O mariner, 
When will our gallant men 
Make our cliffs and woodlands ring 


With their homeward hail agen ; 
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Full fifteen paced the stately deck, 
And fifteen stood below, 
And maidens waved them from the shore, 
With hands more white than snow ; 
All underneath them flash’d the wave, 
The sun laugh’d out aboon, 
Will they come bounding homeward, 
By the waning of yon moon ? 


2. 

O maid, the moon shines lovely down, 
The stars all brightly burn, 

And they may shine till doomsday comes, 
Ere your true love return ; 

O’er his white forehead roll the waves, 
The wind sighs lowne and low, 

And the cry the sea-fowl uttereth 
Is one of wail and woe ; 

So wail they on, I tell thee maid, 
One of thy tresses dark 

Is worth all the souls who perish’d 
In that good and gallant bark. 


3. 

O mariner, O mariner, 
It’s whisper’d in the hall, 

And sung upon the mountain side 
Among our maidens all, 

That the waves which fill the measure 
Of that wide and fatal flood, 

Cannot cleanse the decks of thy good ship 
Or wash thy hands from blood ; 

And sailors meet, and shake their heads, 
And ere they sunder say, 

God keep us from Miles Colvine, 
On the wide and watery way. 


4. 

And up then spoke he, Miles Colvine, 
His thigh thus smiting soon, 

By all that’s dark aneath the deep, 
By all that’s bright aboon, 

By all that’s blessed on the earth, 
Or blessed on the flood, 

And by my sharp and stalwart blade 
That revel'd in their blood— 

1 could not spare them ; for there came 
My loved one’s spirit nigh, 

With a shriek of joy at every stroke 
That doom’d her foes to die. 


~ 


Ue 
«© QO mariner, O mariner, 
There was a lovely dame 
Went down with thee unto the deep, 
And left her father’s hame ’— 
His dark eyes like a thunder cloud 
Did rain and lighten fast, 
And, oh, his bold and martial face 
All grimly grew and ghast: 
I loved her, and those evil men 
Wrong’d her as far we ranged ; 
But were ever woman's woes or wrongs 
More fearfully avenged ? 


v 
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The ballad had proceeded thus far, 
when a band of smugglers from the 
coasts of Ireland and Scotland, unit- 
ing the reckless desperation of the 
former with the craft and tact of the 
latter, attracted by the secure and 
naked coast, and perhaps by the lone- 
ly house, which presented hope of 
plunder with little appearance of re- 
sistance, landed to the number of 
seven, and leaping over the exterior 
wall, seized the door and shook it 
violently, calling loudly for admit- 
tance. I lay down with my two 
companions behind a small hedge of 
furze, to see the issue of this visit, 
for at that time I imagined the mari- 
ner maintained some mysterious cor- 
respondence with these fierce and 
lawless men. ‘ Open the door,” 
said one, in a strong Irish accent, 
«< or by the powers I'll blow your 
cabin to peelings of potatoes about 
your ears, my darlings.”—“ Hout, 
Patrick, or what’s your name,” said 
one of his comrades, in Lowland 
Scotch, “ ye mauna gang that 
rough way to wark, we maun speak 
kindly and cannilie, man, till we 
get in our hand, and then we can 
take it a’ our ain way, like Willie 
Wilson's sow, when she ran off with 
the knife in her neck.” The mariner, 
on hearing this dialogue, prepared 
himself for resistance, like one per- 
fectly well acquainted with such ren- 
counters. With asword in one hand, 
a cocked pistol in the other, and a 
brace in his belt, he posted himself 
behind the door, and in a low voice 
admonished his daughter to retire 
to a little chamber constructed for 
her accommodation. With a voice 
which, though quivering with emo- 
tion, lost nothing of its native sweet- 
ness, the young maiden answered, 
“Oh let me be near you?—let 
me but be near you?”—Her low 
and gentle voice was drowned in the 
wild exclamations of one of the 
smugglers. ‘* Och, my dears, let us 
break the door, and clap a red turf 
to the roof, and all to give me light 
to see to kiss this maiden with the 
sweet voice. By the holy poker that 
stirred the turf-fire beneath the first 
potatoe, I have not been within seven 
acres broad of a woman since we 
sailed with Miles Colvine’s lady.— 
And by the bagpiper she was a 
bouncer, and a pretty din she made 
about it after all, and took it into her 


head to shriek till the shores rang 
and pray till the saints grew deaf: 
ah, my hearties, it wouldn't do.— 
What the devil holds this door ?— 
stand by till I show you how hand. 
somely I'll pitch it against the wall. 
Ah, I wish you had seen me when 
I upset the house of Ranald Mul- 
lagen, in Lurgen, and made the bon- 
niest blaze you ever saw in the wide 
world, at all—at all.” And setting 
his shoulders to the door, he thrust 
with all his might, and though se- 
conded by his comrades, who seemed 
all alike eager for violence, the door 
resisted his utmost efforts. ‘ Stand 
back, my darlings,” said the mis- 
creant, “ I'll show you a trick worth 
two of this; I'll teach you how we 
bring out a bonnie lass from a bolted 
chamber, in little Ireland ;” so say- 
ing, he proceeded to prime a pistol, 
having previously hammered the flint 
with a little steel cross, curiously 
chased and ornamented, which he 
took from his bosom. “ Ah,” said 
he, “ may the devil cork me up in 
a stone bottle, and send me to seek 
out the latitude of the lake of dark- 
ness, if I don’t carve up that old he- 
goat into relics'!—Now, come on, 
my early boys—my souls of boys; 
the boy that won’t do as I do de- 
serves to be whipped through Pur- 
gatory with the tail of Saint Patrick's 
ass. Thack an’ thunder! hell's to 
hinder us when I clap my pistol un- 
der the thatch.” In a moment the 
door opened, Miles Colvine stood on 
the threshoid, a cocked-pistol in his 
right hand, his sword gleaming in 
his left, his eyes shooting from them 
a fierce dark light, but his manner 
perfectly calm and collected. Be- 
hind him came the beautiful form of 
his daughter, with a bent pistol in 
her hand, and shuddering from head 
to foot at the immediate peril which 
seemed to beset her father. These 
maritime desperadoes started back 
at this sudden apparition of an armed 
man, and even their miscreant lead- 
er, forward as he was, recoiled a 
pace or two. The mariner eyed him 
for a moment, and said, “ Did my 
sword then do its work slovenly, and 
did the deep sea not devour thee, 
thou immeasurable villain? but God 
has given thee back to earth, to be- 
come a warning how sure and how 
certain just vengeance is.” And leap- 
ing on him as he spoke, I saw the 
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pistol flash, and the gleam of the 
descending sword, in almost the 
same instant. I instantly started 
up with my companions, and the 
smugglers, perceiving this sudden re- 
inforcement, carried off their com- 
panion, groaning, and cursing, and 
praying; and pushing their boat 
trom the shore, vanished along the 
misty bosom of the summer sea. 

I tound Miles Colvine standing on 
the threshold of his house, and his 
daughter on her knees beside him. 
He knew me, for we had often passed 
each other on the beach and on the 
sea, and he was aware that I was a 
friend, for I had endeavoured in vain 
to oblige him in his forlorn state 
with little acts of kindness. ‘ Come 
hither, sir,” said the mariner, “ I 
have to thank you for aid this night.” 
He paused for a moment, and then 
said, in a lower tone, “ I know your 
faith is not my faith, and that your 
life is not embittered with what has 
embittered mine. But tell me, sir, 
tell me, do you believe that the events 
of our life are ordained, for what hath 
happened to night seems of a wise 
Being’s ordering.” ‘ Surely, sir,” I 
said, “ God knoweth all things, pre- 
sent and to come, but whether he 
permits evil deeds to be wrought, or 
ordains good ones to be done’— 
“‘ Enough, enough,” said the mari- 
ner, “ May Colvine, my love, trim 
thy father’s shealing, and set the 
supper-table in array, for it is or- 
dained that our deliverers shall rest 
with us, and break bread at our 
board ; so come in, Francis Forster.” 
And into the mariner’s cottage we 
walked, not unawed by the presence 
of a being of whose temper and cou- 
rage we had seen such a proof. 

If the exterior of the cottage was 
rude and unskilfully buiit, the interior 
was wonderfully commodious and 
neat. The floor was laid of drifted ship 
timber, and the walls were hung with 
nets as with tapestry, and fish-spears 
and gaff-hooks of steel, sharp and 
bright, were grouped like weapons for 
battle in a chieftain’s hall of old. The 
fruits of the fisherman’s skill were 
every where visible; the chimneys 
mantle, a beam of wood which ex- 
tended from side to side of the cot- 
tage, was covered with kippered sal- 
mon, large, and red, and savoury, 
and various kegs were filled with 
salted fish of the many excellent 





kinds which the Solway affords. A 
small bed stood near the chimney, 
swelled with the feathers of sea-fowl, 
and hillocked high with quilts and 
mantles, from beneath which some 
linen looked out, only rivalled in 
whiteness by the snow. <A very 
small chamber was constructed at 
the farther end, into which May 
Colvine disappeared for a moment to 
re-adjust her dress, and, perhaps, 
add some other of those artificial at- 
tractious which women always bring 
in to the aid of their natural charms. 
The mariner seated himself, motioned 
me to a seat, over which a sheep- 
skin was thrown, while a lamp, fed 
plentifully with oil, and suspended 
from the roof, diflused light over the 
apartment. Nor was the place de- 
voted to brute comfort alone: several 
books, among which I observed Ro- 
binson Crusoe, and Homer’s Odyssey 
in Greek, with a curious collection 
of northern legendary ballads, were 
scattered about, and a shepherd's 
pipe and a fiddle were there to bring 
music to assist in the dissipation of 
melancholy thought. May Colvine 
now came forth from her little cham- 
ber, with an increase of loveliness, 
such as a rose appears when refresh- 
ed in dew. She had laid aside the 
snood of silk and pearl which en- 
closed her hair, and the curling luxu- 
riance of her ringlets descended over 
her shoulders, while her white tem- 
ples, and whiter neck, were ses 
through the waving fleece which fell 
so profusely over them. Her father 
gazed on her like one who recals the 
lovely past in the beautiful present, 
and his thoughts had flitted to other 
days and remoter climes, for after a 
brief reverie he said, “ Come, my 
love, the vessel is ready, the mari- 
ners aboard, the sails spread to the 
wind, and we must pass the haunted 
headland before the moon goes down.” 
The maiden meanwhile had filled 
the supper board with such coarse 
fare as the cabin afforded, and ad- 
dressing her father said, ‘‘ Sir, the 
table is prepared, your guests are 
waiting, and will expect you to bless 
the fare which is set before them.” 
The mariner laid his hat aside, and 
sitting in his place, after the manner 
of the Presbyterians, said—‘‘ Thou 
who spreadest thy table on the deep 
waters, and rainest down abundance 
in the desert places, make this coarse 
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food seem savoury and delicate unto 
these three men and this tender vir- 
gin,—but my hands, on which the 
blood of man yet reeks unatoned for, 
imay not presume to touch blessed 
food.” And spreading the fold of his 
mantle over his face, and stooping 


down, he appeared to busy himself 


in mental devotion, while, tasting the 
supper set before us, and obeying the 
mute invitation of the maiden to a 
glass of water, we complied with all 
the forms which this extraordinary 
audience seemed to impose upon us. 
After this was past, the young woman 
took up one of the instruments, and 
singing as she played, with inexpres- 
sible sweetness and grace, her father 
gradually uncovered his face, his looks 
began to brighten, and uttering a deep 
sigh, he waved his hand, the minstrelsy 
ceased, and he thus addressed us :— 

“T was not always an unhappy 
man—I had fair domains, a stately 
house, a beauteous wife, and a sweet 
daughter: but it is not what we have, 
but what we enjoy, that blesseth 
man’s heart, and makes him as one 
of the angels. I dwelt on a wild sea- 
coast, full of woods and caverns, the 
haunt of a banditti of smugglers, 
those fierce, and vulgar, and intract- 
able spirits, who find subsistence in 
fraud and violence, and from a con- 
tinued perseverance in hostility to 
human law, become daily more hard- 
ened of heart and fierce of nature. 
I was young then, and romantic, 
and though I did not approve of the 
course of these men’s lives, there ap- 
peared glimpses of generosity, and 
courage, and fortitude, about them, 
which shed a halo over a life of im- 
morality and crime. I protected 
them not, neither cid I associate 
with them; but they soon saw in 
the passive manner in which I re- 
garded their nocturnal intercourse 
with the coast, and the ready and 
delighted ear which I lent to the 
narratives of their adventures by sea 
and land, that they had nothing to 
fear and much to hope. Their con- 
fidence increased, and their numbers 
augmented, and they soon found a 
leader capable of giving an aim to all 
their movements, and who brought 
something like regular craft and abi- 
lity to their counsels. 

I was reputed rich, and was rich; 
my treasures were mostly of gold 
and silver plate, and bars of the 
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former metal, the gain of a relative 
who had shared with the Bucea- 
neers in the plunder of Panama. | 
had also been wedded for a num- 
ber of years, my wife was young 
and beautiful, and our daughter, an 
only child, my own May Colvine. 
here where she sits, was in her 
thirteenth year, with a frame that 
seemed much too delicate to survive 
the disasters she has since been 
doomed to meet. We were coun. 
selled to carry her to warmer cli- 
mates, and were preparing for our 
voyage, and my wife was ready to 
accompany me, when a large smug- 
gling cutter cast anchor in a deep 
woody bay which belonged to my 
estate, and as I sat on the top of 
my house, looking towards the sea, 
a person in a naval dress came and 
accosted me. He was, he said, the 
captain of the Free trader lying in the 
bay, with a cargo of choice wine, 
and his mariners were bold lads and 
true, had periled themselves freely 
by land and water, and often ex- 
perienced the protection of Miles 
Colvine’s bay, and the hospitality of 
his menials. ‘They had heard of my 
intention to carry my wife and 
daughter to a more genial climate, 
and, if we wished to touch at Lisbon, 
or to go to any of the islands where 
Europeans seek for health, they 
would give us a passage, for they 
honoured us next to commerce with- 
out law or restraint. But I mvst 
tell you, that the chief of this band, 
knowing my love for marvellous 
tales, hinted, that he had men on 
board, who, to the traditionary lore 
of their maritime ancestors, added 
their own adventures and deeds ; and 
could, with the romantic ballads of 
Denmark and Sweden, mingle the 
Troubadour tales of France, the 
Moorish legends of Spain, and the 
singular narratives which survive 
among the peasantry on my native 
coast. To soothe and propitiate my 
wife he had recourse to another 
charm; from the pocket of a long 
boat-cloak he produced a mantle oi 
the most precious fabric, and spread- 
ing it out before her, with all its 
rich variety of colour, and Eastern 
profusion of ornament, offered it as 
an humble present from himself and 
his mariners. I need not prolong 
this part of my narrative, we em 
barked at twilight, and standing out 
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of the bay, dropped anchor till morn- 
ing dawn. The captain sat armed 
beside us ; this excited no suspicion, 
for he went commonly armed, and 
related adventures of a trying and re- 
markable kind which had befallen him 
on foreign shores, with a liveliness, 
and a kind of maritime grace, which 
were perfectly captivating. All night 
we heard overhead the tramp and the 
din of sailors passing and repassing, 
and with the grey of the morning we 
plucked up our anchor, spread our sails 
to a shrill wind, shot away seaward, 
and my native land vanished from my 
view. All was life and gladness, we 
danced and we sang on deck, and 
drained cups of the purest wine ; 
while the breeze favoured us, and the 
sky remained unclouded and serene. 
In about fifteen days the spice 
groves of one of the Portuguese 
islands appeared before us, and as 
the sun was setting, it was resolved 
we should remain at the entrance of 
a bay till day-light. We were crowd- 
ed on the deck, looking on the green 
and beauteous land, and a gentle 
seaward wind wafted the perfume of 
the forest about us. My wife was 
then in the bloom of youth and beau- 
ty, full of health, and life, and love; 
and as she stood leaning on my arm, 
the sailors smoothed their rough 
looks, and refrained from curses, so 
much were they touched by her 
beauty ; but this awe lasted but a 
little while. The captain was merry 
far beyond his usual measure of de- 
light, and drained one wine cup af- 
ter another to my wife’s health and 
mine; he vowed I was as a god 
among his men, and that my wife 
was reverenced as a divinity. But 
come,” said he, “ Miles Colvine, I 
have a curious and a cunning thing 
to show you, which you alone deserve 
to see; I got it among the Moors, 
so come, and come alone.”—I rose 
and followed him, for my curiosity 
was unbounded, he conducted me 
below, and opening a small wicket 
in the wall of his cabin with a key, 
ushered me in, and closing it sud- 
denly upon me, locked it, and then I 
heard him bounding up the stair to 
the deck. I stood half imagining this 
to be a jest, or something, at least, 
of a light nature; but shriek after 
shriek of my wife, uttered in the pier- 
cing agony of anguish and despair, 
soon undeccived me. T called, I en- 
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treated, I used force, and though I was 
armed by anger and despair, with al- 
most supernatural might, the door 
withstood all my efforts. But why 
should I dwell upon a scene of such 
unutterable misery? What I endured, 
and what the woman I loved and 
adored suffered, are fit only to be 
imagined, not, surely, to be spoken. 
ler wrongs were remembered, and 
her shricks numbered by a rower 
far more terrible than man, and a 
certain doom and deplorable death 
was pronounced against them, at the 
moment their joy was fullest. 

The evening passed away, and 
morning came, and through a little 
wicket which looked upon the sea, the 
light showed me that my chamber was 
the treasure-room of the pirates, for 
such they were, as well as smugglers ; 
at the same moment a hole opened 
above, and a piece of bread and an 
antique silver cup filled with wine, 
were lowered down. Amid the mi- 
sery of my situation it seemed but a 
light evil that I recognized the silver 
vessel to be part of the treasure I 
had left at home, and in seeking for 
a weapon to force the wicket I found 
that my whole riches, in gold as well 
as silver, had been seized and put on 
board. I could now measure the 
extent of my calamity, and prepared 
myself for a fate, which, among such 
miscreants, could not be deemed far 
distant. The morning was not much 
advanced when the sun dipped at once 
into a dark and tempestuous ocean 
of clouds, the wind began to whistle 
shriller and shriller among our sails, 
and the sea, upturned by sudden and 
heavy gusts of wind, showed as far 
as the eye could reach, the dark and 
tremendous furrows so fatal to ma- 
riners. The wind was from the land, 
and I could both see and feel that the 
vessel was unable to gain the har- 
bour, and had sought security from 
the approaching tempest by standing 
out to sea. I heard the wind wax 
louder, and saw the billows roll, with 
a joy that arises from the hope of re- 
venge: the sky became darker, tlic 
sea flashed over the decks, and thie 
tempest hurried the ship onward 
with a rapidity which alarmed the 
sailors, accustomed as they were to 
the element. The seams of the ves- 
sel began to admit the sea, and every- 
where symptoms appeared of her 
immediate destruction. 
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I heard a conversation over head 
I shall never forget. “I tell you,” 
said a voice in lowland Scotch, 
“‘ good can never come of such evil 
as your captain and you have 
wrought; had you taken Miles Col- 
vine’s gold and silver alone the 
sin had been but small, and a grey- 
headed repentance might have 
mended all. But the bonnie lady! 
her voice has been heard to-day, and 
tremble all you that touched her 
sweet body, for here has come an 
avenging tempest. The sea will soon 
devour us, and hot hell will hold us ; 
and the mother who bore,'‘and the 
wife who loved me, and the bonnie 
babes I have nursed on my knee, will 
behold me no more ; and all for be- 
ing in company with such hell-hounds 
as you.” <A voice replied to all this, 
in a tone too low and suppressed 
to be audible; and the Scotchman 
answered again. ‘ Lo, look, did 
ever eyes behold such a sight, all 
around us the sea is smooth as glass, 
and other ships pass by us under a 
gentle breeze, without a wetted sail, 
but we! the anger of heaven has 
found us, for on us the thick tempest 
beats, and the evil-one is pursuing us 
to destruction. O thou eternal villain 
—captain, shall I call thee no more 
—and you!—you fifteen wretches, 
who shared with him in his crime, 
make you ready, for that storm will 
neither leave you, nor forsake you, 
till you are buried in the ocean.” At 
the very moment when ruin seemed 
inevitable the tempest ceased, the 
clouds passed away, and the de- 
scending sun shone brightly down, 
making the shoreless waters sparkle 
as far as the eye could reach. No 
bounds were now set to the joy of 
the crew ; they crowded the deck, 
made a circle round several vessels 
of wine and baskets of biscuit, and 
before the twilight had passed away 
a few only were capable of guiding 
the vessel. The night grew very 
dark, and as I sat in utter despair I 
heard the same friendly voice, that I 
had so lately heard, say, “ Miles 
Colvine, put your trust in him who 
can still the tempest, the hour is 
come.” In a moment the wicket 
opened, and the same voice said, 
“Take this sword, and come with 
me. If you have courage to avenge 
the miseries and the death of your 
beautiful and wretched wife, come, 


for the hour is at hand, and as sure 
as I hate sin, and love immortal 
happiness, I shall help you.” T took 
the sword and followed in silence 
and coming on deck, I beheld a seen: 
which the hope of sure and imnied- 
ate revenge rendered inexpressibly 
sweet. The captain and five sailors. 
though nearly overcome with wine. 
were seated on deck; the remainde; 
of the crew had retired“below; some 
shouted, some sang, all blasphemed, 
and one loud din of cursing and 
carousal echoed far and wide: the 
mingled clamour that ascended from 
this scene of wickedness and de- 
bauchery partook of all the evil 
qualities of debased minds and the 
most infamous pursuits, and camiot 
be described. Discord had its full 
share in the conference on deck be- 
tween the captain and his confede- 
rates; they were debating about their 
shares in the plunder of my house. 
*‘ Share! by my saul, man,” said a 
Scottish sailor to the captain, “ your 
share in Miles Colvine’s pure gold 
can be but small; one hour of his 
sweet lady, a hundred leagues from 
land, was worth all the gold that 
ever shone.”—** I shall share all fair- 
ly,” said the captain, laying his hand 
on the hilt of his cutlas, ‘ and first I 
shall share thy scoundrel carcase 


‘ among the fishes of the sea, if I hear 


such a word again. Did I plan the 
glorious plot of carrying away the 
fair lady and her lord’s treasure, to 
share either with such a Scotch saw- 
ney as thee?” The wrath of the 
Scotchman burnt on his brow, far 
redder than the flush of the wine he 
had drunk. ‘ Fiend seethe my saul 
in his kettles and cauldron, if ye 
taste na’ cauld iron for this !”’—And 
out came his cutlas as he spoke. 
«‘ That’s my hearty Caledonian,” said 
one of his comrades, “ give him a 
touch of the toasting iron ; didn’t he 
give a blow to the head of my mo- 
ther’s own son, this blessed morning, 
for only playing pluck at the ladys 
garment. Ah, give him the cold 
piece of steel, my hearty.” A blow 
from the captain’s cutlas was the an- 
swer to this ; several drunkards drew 
their swords, and ill-directed blows, 
and ineffectual stabs, were given and 
received in the dark. “ Now,” said 
my sailor, laying his hand on mine, 
to stay me till I received his admo- 
nition, “ say not one word, for words 
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slay not, but glide in among them 
like guspirit ; thrust your blade, for 
anger strikes, but revenge” stabs, 
and I will secure the gangway and 
fight along with you.” I heard and 
obeyed, and gliding among them, 
thrust one of them through and 
through; a second, and a third 
dropped, ere they saw who was 
among them. The captain at- 
tempted to draw a pistol, but my 
sword, and my friend’s, entered at 
back and bosom ; and though two 
yet remained unhurt, I struck my 
sword a second time through the 
bosom of my mortal enemy, as he 
lay beneath me ; and the last expir- 
ing glance of his eye was a look 
worth remembering. Ere this was 
accomplished, the other two were 
both lying with their companions. 
I have frequently imagined that a 
firmness val strength, more than my 
own, were given me during this 
desperate encounter. Meanwhile the 
remainder of the crew below set no 
bounds to their merriment and shout- 
ing, and seemed, as my Scottish friend 
remarked, ordained to die by my hand, 
since their clamour, by drowning the 
groans of their comrades, prevented 
them from providing for their safety. 
We fastened the cabin door, and bar- 
ricaded the gangway, keeping watch 
with pistol and sword, with the hope 
of seeing some friendly shore, or a 
compassionate sail, while the vessel, 





urged onward by a strong wind, 
scudded with supernatural swiftness 
through the midnight waters. We 
had entered the Solway sea, when 
the storm, augmenting every moment, 
carried us rapidly along, and when 
opposite Allanbay, a whirlwind seiz~ 
ing our ship by the rigging whirled 
her fairly round, and down she went 
head foremost. Even in this moment 
of extreme peril, I shall never forget 
the figure that, couched among the 
slain, started to its feet before me, 
in health and unhurt. There is a 
fate in all things: it was that fiend in 
human form whom I slew to-night. 
Revenge is sweetest when it comes 
unhoped for. As we sank, a passing 
vessel saved my pretty May Colvine, 
her murdered mother’s image, and 
her wretched father’s love, and saved 
too the heroic sailor; while the 
drunken wretches went to the bot- 
tom, without the chance of swimming 
for an existence they deserved not to 
prolong.” 

Such was the narrative of Miles 
Colvine. He has been dead for seve- 
ral years, and though his daughter 
wedded the man who saved her fa- 
ther and her, he refused to forsake 
the sight of the Solway and the 
sound of its waters, and was found 
at his cottage door cold and stiff, 
with his eyes open and looking seas 
ward. 

Lammerlea, Cumberland. 
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At the north end of Russell-court 
there yet stands a portal, of some 
architectural pretensions, though 
reduced to humble use, serving 
at present for an entrance to a wine 
vault. This old door-way, if you 
are young, reader, you may not 
know was the identical pit entrance 
to Old Drury—Garrick’s Drury—all 
of it that is left. I never pass it 
without shaking some forty years 
from off my shoulders, recurring to 
the evening when I passed through 
it to see my first play. The after- 
noon had been wet, and the condition 
of our going (the elder folks and my- 
self) was, that the rain should cease. 
With what a beating heart did I 
watch from the window the puddles, 

Vor. IV. 





from the stillness of which I was 
taught to prognosticate the desired 
cessation! I seem to remember the 
last spurt, and the glee with which I 
ran to announce it. 

We went with orders, which my 
godfather F. had sent us. He kept 
the oil shop (now Davies’s) at the 
corner of Featherstone-buildings, in 
Holborn. F. was a tall grave per« 
son, lofty in speech, and had preten- 
sions above his rank. He associated 
in those days with John Palmer, the 
comedian, whose gait and bearing 
he seemed to copy ; if John (which 
is quite as likely) did not rather bor- 
row somewhat of his manner from 
my godfather. He was also known 
to, and visited by, Sheridan, It was 
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to his house in Holborn that young 
Brinsley brought his first wife on 
her elopement with him from a 
boarding-school at Bath—the beau- 
tiful Maria Linley. My parents were 
present (over a quadrille table) when 
he arrived in the evening with his 
harmonious charge.—From either of 
these connexions it may be inferred 
that my godfather could command 
an order for the then Drury-lane 
theatre at pleasure—and, indeed, a 
pretty liberal issue of those cheap 
billets, in Brinsley’s easy autograph, 
I have heard him say was the sole 
remuneration which he had received 
for many years’ nightly illumination 
of the orchestra and various avenues 
of that theatre—and he was content 
it should be so. The honour of She- 
ridan’s familiarity—or supposed fa- 
miliarity—was better to my god- 
father than money. 

F. was the most gentlemanly of 
oilmen; grandiloquent, yet courte- 
ous. Ilis delivery of the commonest 
matters of fact was Ciceronian. He 
had two Latin words almost con- 
stantly in his mouth (how odd sounds 
Latin from an oilman’s lips!), which 
my better knowledge since has en- 
abled me to correct. In strict pro- 
nunciation they should have been 
sounded vice versi—but in those 
young years they impressed me with 
more awe than they would now do 
read aright from Seneca or Varro— 
in his own peculiar pronunciation, 
monosyllabically elaborated, or An- 
glicized, into something like verse 
verse. By an imposing manner, and 
the help of these distorted syllables, 
he climbed (but that was little) to 
the highest parochial honours which 
St. Andrew's has to bestow. 

He is dead—and thus much I 
thought due to his memory, both 
for my first orders (little wondrous 
talismans!—slight keys, and insignifi- 
cant to outward sight, but opening to 
me more than Arabian paradises !) 
and moreover, that by his testamen- 
tary beneficence I came into posses- 
sion of the only landed property 
which I could ever call my own— 
situate near the road-way village of 
pleasant Puckeridge, in Hertford- 
shire. When I journeyed down to 


take possession, and planted foot on 
my own ground, the stately habits 
of the donor descended upon me, 
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and I strode wom I confess the ya- 
nity?) with larger paces over my 
allotment of three quarters of an acre, 
with its commodious mansion in the 
midst, with the feeling of an English 
freeholder that all betwixt sky and 
centre was my own. The estate 
has passed into more prudent hands, 
and nothing but an Agrarian can re- 
store it. 

In those days were pit orders. Be- 
shrew the uncomfortable manager 
who abolished them !—with one of 
these we went. I remember the 
waiting at the door—not that which 
is left—but between that and an in- 
ner door in shelter—O when shall I 
be such an expectant again !—with 
the cry of nonpareils, an indispen- 
sible play-house accompaniment in 
those days. As near as I can recol- 
lect, the fashionable pronunciation 
of the theatrical fruiteresses then 
was, * Chase some oranges, chase 
some numparels, chase a bill of the 
play ;”’—chase pro chuse. But when 
we got in, and I beheld the green 
curtain that veiled a heaven to my 
imagination, which was soon to be 
disclosed the breathless anticipa- 
tions I endured! I had seen some- 
thing like it in the plate prefixed 
to Troilus and Cressida, in Rowe's 
Shakspeare—the tent scene with Di- 
omede—and a sight of that plate can 
always bring back in a measure the 
feeling of that evening.—The boxes 
at that time, full of well-dressed 
women of quality, projected over the 
pit ; and the pilasters reaching down 
were adorned with a glistering sub- 
stance (1 know not what) under glass 
(as it seemed), resembling—a home- 
ly fancy—-but I judged it to be sugar- 
candy—yet, to my raised imagina- 
tion, divested of its homelier qualities, 
it appeared a glorified candy !—The 
orchestra lights at length arose, 
those ‘fair Auroras!” Once the 
bell sounded. It was to ring out 
yet once again—and, incapable o! 
the anticipation, I reposed my shut 
eyes in a sort of resignation upon the 
maternal lap. It rang the second 
time. The curtain drew up—! was 
not past six years old—and the play 
was Artaxerxes ! ie 

I had dabbled a little in the Un- 
versal History—the ancient part 0! 
it—and here was the court of Persia. 
It was being admitted to a sight 
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the past. I took no proper interest 
in the action going on, for I under- 
stood not its import—but I heard the 
word Darius, and [ was in the midst 
of Daniel. All feeling was absorbed 
in vision. Gorgeous vests, gardens, 
palaces, princesses, passed before me. 
| knew not players. I was in Persepo- 
lis for the time ; and the burning idol 
of their devotions was as if the sun it- 
self should have been brought down 
to minister at the sacrificial altar. 
I took those significations to be 
something more than elemental fires. 
Harlequin’s Invasion followed ; where, 
I remember, the transformation of 
the magistrates into reverend bel- 
dams seemed to me a piece of grave 
historic justice, and the taylor carry- 
ing his own head, to be as sober a 
verity as the legend of St. Denys. 

The next play to which I was taken 
was the Lady of the Manor, of which, 
with the exception of some scenery, 
very faint traces are left in my me- 
mory. It was followed by a panto- 
mime, called Lun’s Ghost—a satiric 
touch, I apprehend, upon Rich, not 
long since dead—but to my appre- 
hension (too sincere for satire), Lun 
was as remote a piece of antiquity as 
Lud—the father of a line of Harle- 
quins—transmitting his dagger of 
lath ‘oye wooden sceptre) through 
countless ages. I saw the primeval 
Motley come from his silent tomb in 
a ghastly vest of white patch-work, 
like the apparition of a dead rainbow. 
So Harlequins (thought 1) look when 
they are dead. 

My third play followed in quick suc- 
cession. It was the Way of the World. 
I think I must have sat at it as grave 
asa judge ; for, I remember, the hys- 
teric affectations of good Lady Wish- 
fort affected me like some solemn tra- 
gic passion. Robinson Crusoe fol- 
lowed; in which Crusoe, man Friday, 
and the parrot, were as good and au- 
thentic as in the story.—The clown- 
ery and pantaloonery of these panto- 
mimes have clean passed out of my 
head. I believe, I no more laughed 
at them, than at the same age I 
should have been disposed to laugh 
at the grotesque Gothic heads (seem- 
ing to me then replete with devout 
meaning) that gape, and grin, in 
stone around the inside of the old 
Round Church (my church) of the 
Templars. 





I saw these plays in the season 
1781-2, when I was from six to 
seven years old. After the interven- 
tion of six or seven other years (for 
at school all play-going was inhi- 
bited) I again entered the doors of a 
theatre. That old Artaxerxes even- 
ing had never done ringing in my 
fancy. I expected the same feelings 
to come again with the same occa- 
sion. But we differ from ourselves 
less at sixty and sixteen, than the 
latter does from six. In that inter- 
val what had I not lost! At the 
first period J knew nothing, under- 
stood nothing, discriminated nothing. 
1 felt all, loved all, wondered all— 


Was nourished, I could not tell how— 


I had left the temple a devotee, and 
was returned a rationalist. The 
same things were there materially ; 
but the emblem, the reference, was 
gone!—The green curtain was no 
longer a veil, drawn between two 
worlds, the unfolding of which was 
to bring back past ages, to present 
“a royal ghost,’—but a certain 
quantity of green baize, which was 
to separate the audience for a given 
time from certain of their fellow-men 
who were to come forward and pre= 
tend those parts. The lights—the 
orchestra lights—came up a clumsy 
machinery. ‘The first ring, and the 
second ring, was now but a trick of 
the prompter’s bell—which had been, 
like the note of the cuckoo, a phantom 
of a voice, no hand seen or guessed 
at which ministered to its warning. 
The actors were men and women 
painted. I thought the fault was in 
them; but it was in myself, and the 
alteration which those many ecentu- 
ries—of six short twelvemonths— 
had wrought in me.—Perhaps it was 
fortunate for me that the play of the 
evening was but an indifferent co- 
medy, as it gave me time to crop 
some unreasonable expectations, 
which might have interfered with 
the genuine emotions with which 
(with unmixed perception) I was 
soon after enabled to enter upon the 
first appearance to me of Mrs. Sid- 
dons in Isabella. Comparison and 
retrospection soon yielded to the pre- 
sent attraction of the scene ; and the 
theatre became to me, upon a new 
stock, the most delightful of recréa~ 
tions. Evia. 
2Y2 
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Virum, ex hodiernis Transrhenanis, quem ego priv ceteris 


Stupeo, et qui locum principis in litteris Germanicts mereatur jure: de 
quo spero quod mihi gratias agetis, utpote nomen ejus, hactenus inauditum 
per nostras Athenas, nunc palam apud vos proferenti—libros vero spe- 
closissimi argumenti in usum vernaculi lectoris civitate posthac donaturo, 
(Quod si me fefellerit opinio quam de illo habeo, sciatis nusquam gentium 
reperiri inter Teutonicos scriptores qui possit penitus approbari.— 7'rebell. 
Pollio Ginter Historia Auguste Scriptores: Is. Casauboni, Par. 1603, 


Ato. p. 274) ex editiwone Grasmericnsi. 


My Dear F.—You ask me to 
direct you generally in your choice 
of German authors ; secondly, and 
especially, among those authors to 
name my favourite. In such an 
ocean as German literature, your 
first request is of too wide a compass 
for a letter ; and I am not sorry that, 
by leaving it untouched, and reserv- 
ing it for some future conversation, 
I shall add one moment (in the lan- 
guage of dynamics) to the attrae- 
tions of friendship, and the local 
attractions of my residence ;—insuf- 
ficient, as it seems, of themselves, to 
draw you so far northwards from 
London. Come, therefore, dear F., 
bring thy ugly countenance to the 
lakes ; and I will engratt such Ger- 
man youth and vigour on thy Eng- 
lish trunk, that heuceforwards thou 
shalt bear excellent fruit. J 
I., you know that the Golden Pip- 
pin is now almost, if not quite, ex- 
tinct in England: and why? Clearly 
from want of some exotic, but con- 
genial, inoculation. So it is with 
literatures of whatsoever land ; un- 
less crossed by some other of differ- 
ent breed, they all tend to super- 
annuation. Thence comes it that 
‘the French literature is now in the 
last stage of phthisis — dotage — 
palsy, or whatever image will best ex- 
press the most abject state of senile 

(senile? no! of anile)—imbecility. 
Its constitution, as you well know, 
was, in its best days, marrowless 
and without nerve ; its youth with- 
out hope, and its manhood without 
dignity. For it is remarkable, that 
to the French people only, of all 
nations that have any literature at 
all, has it been, or can it be, justly 
objected —that they have “no pa- 


suppose, 


ramount book ;” none, that is to say, 
monument 


which stands out as a 


Grasmere, Oct. 18, 1821. 
adequately representative of the in- 
tellectual power of a whole nation ; 
none which has attested its own 
power by influencing the modes of 
thinking, acting, educating, through 
a long tract of centuries. They 
have no book on which the na- 
tional mind has adequately acted; 
none, which has re-acted, for any 
great end, upon the national mind. 
We English have mighty authors, 
almost, I might say, almighty au- 
thors, in whom (to speak by a 
scholastic term) the national mind is 
contained eminenter; that is, vir- 
tually contained in its principles: 
and reciprocally these abstracts of the 
English mind continue, in spite of 
many counteracting forces, to mould 
and modulate the national tone ot 
thought; I do not say directly, tor 
you will object, that they are not 
sufficiently studied ; but indirectly, 
inasmuch as the hundreds in every 
generation, who influence their con- 
temporary millions, have themselves 
derived an original influence from 
these books.—The planet Jupiter, 
according to the speculations of a 
great German philosopher, is just 
now coming into a habitable condi- 
tion: its primeval man is, perhaps, 
now in his Paradise ; the history, 
the poetry, the woes of Jupiter, are 
now in their cradle. Suppose then, 
that this Jovian man were allowed 
to come down upon our earth, t 
take an inquest among us, and to call 
us—nation by nation—to a solemn 
audit on the question of our intellec- 
tual efforts and triumphs. VV hat 
could the earth say for herself? For 
our parts, we should take him ato 
Westminster Abbey: and, standing 
upon the ancestral dust of Englan 
we should present him with © 
volumes—one containing Hamlet, 
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Lear, and Othello; the other con- 
taining Paradise Lost. This, we 
should say, this is what we have 
achieved: these are our Pyramids. 
But what could France present him? 
wul where? Why, her best oflering 
must be presented in a Boudoir: 
the impudence even of a Frenchman 
would not dare to connect the sanc- 
tities of religious feelmg with any 
book in his language: the wildest 

vanity coulu not pretend to show 
the correlate of Paradise Lost. To 
speak in a language suitable to a 
mn in visitor, that is, in the lan- 
guage of astronomy, our books would 
at] it ar to him as two heavenly bodies 
ot the first magnitude, whose period, 
the cycle and the revolution of whose 
orbit, were too vast to be calculated: 
whilst the very best of France could 
be regarded as no more than satel- 
lites fitted to move about some cen- 
tral body of insignificant size. Now 
whence comes this poverty of the 
French literature ? Manifestly hence, 
that it is too intensely steeped in 
French manners to admit of any influ- 
ences from without: it has rejected all 
alliance with exotic literature ; and 
like some royal families, or like a 
particular valley in this county, 
irom intermarrying too exclusively 
in their own narrow circle, it is now 
on its last legs ; and will soon go out 
like a farthing rushlight. 

Having this horrid example before 
our eyes, what should we English 
do? Why, evidently we should 
cultivate an intercourse with that 
literature of Europe which has most 
of a juvenile constitution. Now that 
is beyond all doubt the German. I 
do not so much insist on the present 
excellence of the German literature ; 
(though, poetry apart, the current 
literature of Germany appears to me 
by much the best in Europe:) what 
weighs most with me is the promise 
and assurance of future excellence 
held out by the originality and 
masculine strength of thought which 
has moulded the German mind since 
the time of Kant. Whatever be 
thought of the existing authors, it is 
clear that a mighty power has been at 
work in the German mind since the 
French revolution, which happily co- 
incided in point of time* with the 





influence of Kant’s great work. 
Change of any kind was good for 
Germany. One truth was clear— 
Whatever was, was bad. And the 
evidence of this appears on the face 
of the literature. Before 1789 good 
authors were rare in Germany : since 
then they are so nuinerous, that in 
any sketch of their literature all in- 
dividual notice becomes impossible : 
you must confine yourself to favour- 
ite authors, or notice them by classes. 
And this leads me to your question 
—W ho is my favourite author P—My 
answer is, that I have three favours 
ites: and those are Kant, Schiller, 
and Jolin Paul Richter. But setting 
Kaut aside, as hardly belonging to 
the diferature, in the true meaning 
of that word,—I have, you see, two. 
In what respect there is any affinity 
between them, I will notice before 
I conclude. For the present, I shall 
observe only, that in the case of 
Schiller, I love his works chiefly be- 
cause I venerate the memory of the 
man: whereas, in the case of Rich- 
ter, my veneration and affection for 
the man is founded wholly on my 
knowledge of his works. This dis- 
tinction will point out Richter as the 
most eligible author for your present 
purpose. In point of originality, in- 
deed, there cannot arise a question 
between the pretensions of Richter 
and those of any other German au- 
thor whatsoever. Tle is no man’s 
representative but his own: nor do I 
think that he will ever have a suce 
cessor. Of his style of writing, it 
may be said, with an emphatic and 
almost exclusive propriety, that ex- 
cept it proceeds in a spirit of perfect 
freedom it cannot exist; unless move 
ing from an impulse self-derived it 
cannot move at all. What then ts 
his style of writing? What are its 
general characteristics >—These I 
will endeavour to describe with suf- 
ficient circumstantiality to meet your 
present wants: premising only that 
I call him frequently John Paul, 
without adding his surname, both 
because all Germany gives him that 
appellation, as an expression of af- 
fection for his person, and because 
he has himself sometimes assumed it 
in the title-pages of his works. 

First, the characteristic distinc- 


* The Critik der Reinen Vernunft was published about five years before the French 


Revolution, but lay unnoticed in the pyblisher’s warchouse for four or five years. 
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tion of Paul Richter, amongst Ger- 
man authors, 1 will venture to add 
amongst modern authors generally, is 
the two-headed power which he pos- 
sesses over the pathetic and the hu- 
morous: or, rather, let me say at 
once, what I have often felt to be 
true, and could (1 — at a fitting 
opportunity prove to be so, this 
power is not two-headed, but a one- 
headed Janus with two faces :—the 
pathetic and the humorous are but 
different phases of the same orb; 
they assist each other, melt indis- 
cernibly into each other, and often 
shine each through each like layers 
of coloured chrystals placed one be- 
hind another. Take, as an illustra- 
tion, Mrs. Quickly’s account of Fal- 
staff’s death :—here there were three 
things to be accomplished ; first, the 
death of a human being was to be 
described; of necessity, therefore, 
to be described pathetically: for 
death being one of those events which 
call up the pure generalities of hu- 
man nature, and remove to the back- 
ground all individualities, whether 
of life or character, the mind would 
not in any case endure to have it 
treated with levity: so that, if any 
circumstances of humour are intro- 
duced by the poetic painter, they 
must be such as will blend and fall 
into harmony with the ruling passion 
of the scene: and, by the way, com- 
bining it with the fact, that humor- 
ous circumstances often have been 
introduced into death-scenes, both 
actual and imaginary,—this remark 
of itself yields a proof that there és 
a humour which is in alliance with 
pathos. How else could we have 
borne the jests of Sir Thomas Moore 
after his condemnation, which, as 
jests, would have been unseasonable 
from any body else: but being felt in 
him to have a root in his character, 
they take the dignity of humorous 
traits ; and do, in fact, deepen the 
pathos. So again, mere naiveté, or 
archness, when it is felt to flow out 
of the cheerfulness of resignation, be- 
comes humorous, and at the same 
time, becomes pathetic: as, for in- 
stance, Lady Jane Gray’s remark on 
the scaffold—“< I have but a little 
neck,” &c. But to return: the death 


of Falstaff, as the death of a man, 
was in the first place to be described 
with pathos, and if with humour, no 
otherwise than as the one could be 


John Paul Frederick Richter. 
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reconciled with the other: but, 2dly 
it was the death, not only ofa man, but 
also of a Falstaff: and we could not 
but require that thedescription should 
revive the image and featuresof some. 
morable a character ; if not, why de- 
scribe it at all? The understanding 
would as little bear to forget that it 
was the death-bed of a Falstaff. as 
the heart and affections to forget 
that it was the death-bed of a fellow 
creature. Lastly, the description is 
given, not by the poet speaking in 
his own universal language, but by 
Mrs. Quickly,—a character as indi- 
vidually pourtrayed, and as well 
known to us, as the subject of her 
description. Let me_ recapitulate: 
first, it was to be pathetic, as relating 
to aman: 2dly, humorous, as re- 
lating to Falstaff: 3dly, humorous 
in another style, as coming from Mrs. 
Quickly. — These were difficulties 
rather greater than those of levelling 
hills, filling up vallies, and arrang- 
ing trees in picturesque groupes: yet 
Capability Brown was allowed to 
exclaim, on surveying a conquest of 
his in this walk of art—‘* Aye! none 
but your Browns and your G—— Al- 
mighties can do such things as these.” 
Much more then might this irreve- 
rent speech be indulged to the gra- 
titude of our veneration for Shak- 
speare, on witnessing such triumphs 
of his art. The simple words—“ and 
a’ habbled of green fields,” I should 
imagine, must have been read by 
many a thousand with tears and 
smiles at the same instant; I mean, 
connecting them with a previous 
knowledge of Falstaff and of Mrs. 
Quickly. Such then being demon- 
strably the possibility of blending, or 
fusing, as it were, the elements of 
pathos and of humour—and compos- 
ing out of their union a third me- 
tal sui generis (as Corinthian brass, 
you know, is said to have been the 
product of all other metals, from the 
confluence of melted statues, Xe. at 
the burning of Corinth) ;—I1 cannot 
but consider John Paul Richter as by 
far the most eminent artist in that 
way since the time of Shakspeare.— 
What? you will say, greater than 
Sterne? —I answer, yes, to MY 
thinking ; and I could give some @T- 
guments and illustrations m pp 
of this judgment. But I am ne 
anxious to establish my own pre 
ference, as founded on any thing 0! 
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better authority than my idiosyn- 
cracy, Or more permanent, if you 
choose to think so, than my own 
caprice. 

Secondly, Judge as you will on 
this last point, that is, on the com- 
parative pretensions of Sterne and 
Richter to the spolia opima in the 
fields of pathos and of humour ; yet 
in one pretension he not only leaves 
Sterne at an infinite distance in the 
rear, but really, for my part, I 
cease to ask who it is that he 
leaves behind him, for I begin to 
thiak with myself, who it is that he 
approaches. If a man could reach 
Venus or Mercury, we should not 
say he has advanced to a great dis- 
tance from the earth: we should say, 
he is very near to the sun. So also, if 
in any thing a man approaches Shak- 
speare, or does but remind us of 
him, all other honours are swallowed 
up in that: a relation of inferiority 
to him is a more enviable distinction 
than all degrees of superiority to 
others, the rear of Ais splendours a 
more eminent post than the supreme 
station in the van of all others. I 
have already mentioned one quality 
of excellence, viz. the interpenctra- 
tion* of the humorous and the pathe- 
tic, common to Shakspeare and John 
‘aul: but this, apart from its qguan- 
‘ity or degree, implies no more of a 
participation in Shakspearian excel- 
lence, than the possession of wit, 
judgment, good sense, &c. which, in 
some degree or other, must be com- 
mon to all authors of any merit at 
all. Thus far I have already said, 
that I would not contest the point 
of precedence with the admirers of 
Sterne: but, in the claim I now ad- 
vance for Richter, which respects a 
question of degree, I cannot allow of 
uny competition at all from that 
quarter. What then is it that I claim? 
—Briefly, an activity of understand- 
ing, so restless and indefatigable that 


all attempts to illustrate, or express 
it adequately by images borrowed 
from the natural world, from the 
motions of beasts, birds, insects, Xe. 
from the leaps of tigers or leopards, 
from the gamboling and tumbling of 
kittens, the antics of monkeys, or the 
running of antelopes and ostriches, 
&c. are baffled, confounded, and made 
ridiculous, by the enormous and 
over-mastering superiority of im- 
pression left by the thing illustrated. 
The rapid, but uniform motions of 
the heavenly bodies, serve well 
enough to typify the grand and con- 
tinuous motions of the Miltonic 
mind. But the wild, giddy, fantas- 
tic, capricious, incalculable, spring- 
ing, vaulting, tumbling, dancing, 
waltzing, caprioling, pirouctling, 
sky-rocketing of the chamois, the 
harlequin, the Vestris, the storm- 
loving raven—the raven? no, the lark, 
(for often he ascends “ singing up to 
heaven’s gates,” but like the lark he 
dwells upon the earth,) in short, of 
the Proteus, the Ariel, the Mercury, 
the monster—John Paul, can be com- 
pared to nothing in heaven or earth, 
or the waters under the earth, ex- 
cept to the motions of the same fa- 
culty as existing in Shakspeare.— 
Perhaps, meteorology may hereafter 
furnish us with some adequate ana- 
logon or adumbration of its multitu- 
dinous activity: hereafter, observe: 
for, as to lightning, or any thing we 
know at present, it pants after them 
“in vain,” in company with that 
pursy old gentleman ‘Time,f as paint- 
ed by Dr. Johnson. To say the truth, 
John Paul’s intellect—his faculty of 
catching at a glance all the relations 
of objects, both the grand, the 
lovely, the ludicrous, and the fan- 
tastic,— is painfully and almost mor- 
bidly active: there is no respite, no 
repose, allowed—no, not for a mo- 
ment, in some of his works, nor 
whilst you can say Jack Robinson. 





* Interpenctration :—this word is from the mint of Mr. Coleridge: and, as it seems 
to me a very ** laudable”’ word (as surgeons say of pus) I mean to patronize it; and 
beg to recommend it to my friends and the public in general.— By the way, the public, 
of whose stupidity I have often reason to complain, does not seem to understand it :—the 
prefix inter has the force of the French entre, in such words as s’entrelacer: recipro- 
cal penetration is the meaning: as if a black colour should enter a crimson one, yct not 
~: itself distinct ; but, being in turn pervaded by the crimson, each should diffuse 
i 


through the other. 


+ ‘ And panting Time toil’d after him in vain.” 
So that, according to the Doctor, Shakspeare performed a match against Time; and, 


being backed by Nature, it seems he won it. 
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And, by the way, a sort of name- 
sake of this Mr. Robinson, viz. Jack- 
o'-the-lanthorn, comes as near to a 
semblance of John Paul as any body 
I know. Shakspeare himself has 
given us some account of Jack: and 
I assure you, that the same account 
will serve for Jack Paul Richter. 
One of his books (Vorschule der Aes- 
theti:) is absolutely so surcharged 
with quicksilver, that I expect to 
see it leap off the table as often as 
it is laid there; and therefote, to 
prevent accidents, I usually load it 
with the works of our good friend 
—— Esq. and FRS. In fact, 





80 exuberant is this perilous gas of 


wit in John Paul, that, if his works 
do not explode,—at any raie, I think 
John Paul himself will blow up one 
of these days. It must be dangerous 
to bring a candle too near him: 
many persons, especially half-pay of- 
ficers, have lately “ gone off,” * by 
inconsiderately blowing out their bed- 
candle. They were loaded with a 
different sort of spirit, it is true: 
but I am sure there can be none 
more inflammable than that of John 
Paul! To be serious, however, and 
to return from chasing this Will-o’- 
the-wisp, there cannot be a more 
valuable endowment to a writer of 
inordinate sensibility, than this inor- 
dinate agility of the understanding ; 
the active faculty balances the pas- 
sive ; and without such a balance, 
there is great risk of falling into a 
sickly tone of maudlin sentimentality, 
from which Sterne cannot be pro- 
nounced wholly free,—and still less 
a later author of pathetic tales, whose 
name I omit. By the way, I must 
observe, that it is this fiery, meteoric, 
scintillating, corruscating power of 
John Paul, which is the true found- 
ation of his frequent obscurity. You 
will find that he is reputed the most 
difficult of all German authors; and 
many Germans are so little aware of 


the true derivation of this difficulty, 
that it has often been said to me, as 
an Englishman, “ What! can oy 
read John Paul? ”— meaning to say, 
can you read such difficult German ? 
Doubtless, in some small proportion, 
the mere language and style are re- 
sponsible for his difficulty: and, in a 
sense somewhat different, applying 
it to a mastery over the language in 
which he writes, the expression of 
Quinctilian in respect to the student 
of Cicero may be transferred to the 
student of John Paul :—* Ille se pro- 
fecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde pla- 
cebit: ” he may rest assured that he 
has made a competent progress in 
the German language who can read 
Paul Richter. Indeed he is a sort 
of proof author in this respect; a 
man, who can “ construe” him, can- 
not be stopped by any difficulties 
purely verbal. But, after all, these 
verbal obscurities are but the neces- 
sary result and product of his style 
of thinking; the nimbleness of his 
transitions often makes him ellipti- 
cal: the vast expansion and discur- 
siveness in his range of notice and 
observation, carries him into every 
department and nook of human life, 
of science, of art, and of literature ; 
whence comes a proportionably ex- 
tensive vocabulary, and a prodigious 
compass of idiomatic phraseology: 
and finally, the fineness, and evan- 
escent brilliancy of his oblique glan- 
ces and surface-skimming allusions, 
often fling but half a meaning on 
the mind; and one is puzzled to 
make out its complement. Hence 
it is, that is to say, from his mode 
of presenting things, his lyrical 
style of connexion, and the prodi- 
ious fund of knowledge on which 
* draws for his illustrations and_his 
images, that his obscurity arises. 
And these are causes which must 
affect his own countrymen no less 
than foreigners—Further than as 





* Gf which the most tremendous case I have met with was this; and, as I greatly 


desire to believe so 


a story, I should be more easy 


in mind if I knew that any 


body else had ever believed it. In the year 1818, an Irishman, and a great lover of 
whiskey, persisted obstinately, though often warned of his error, in attempting to blow 
out a candle: the candle, however, blew out the Irishman: and. the following result 
was sworn to before the Coroner. The Irishman shot off like a Congreve rocket, passed 
with the velocity of a twenty-four-pounder through I know not how many stories, 
ascended to the * highest heaven of invention,” viz.—to the garrets, where slept a tailor 
and his wife. Feather beds, which stop cannon-balls, gave way before the Irishman’s 
skull: he passed like a gimblet through two mattrasses, a feather bed, Kc., and stood 
grinning at the tailor and his wife, without his legs, however, which he had left behind 
him in the second floor. 
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these causes must Oocasionally pro- 
duce a corresponding difficulty of 
diction, I know of no reason why an 
Englishman should be thought spe- 
cially concerned in his obscurity, or 
Jess able to find his way through it 
than any German. But just the same 
mistake is commonly made about Ly- 
cophron: he is represented as the 
most difficult of all Greek authors. 
Meantime, as far as language is con- 
cerned, he is one of the easiest: some 
peculiar words he has, 1 acknow- 
ledge, but it is not single words that 
constitute verbal obscurity ; it is the 
construction, synthesis, composition, 
arrangement, and involution of words, 
which only can obstruct the reader: 
now in these parts of style Lycophron 
is remarkably lucid. Where then 
lies his reputed darkness? Purely in 
this,—that, by way of colouring the 
style with the sullen hues of prophe- 
tic vision, Cassandra is made to de- 
scribe all those on whom the fates of 
Troy hinged, by enigmatic periphra- 
ses, oitentimes drawn from the most 
obscure incidents in their lives: just 
as if 1 should describe Cromwell by 
the expression, “ unfortunate tamer 
of horses,” because he once nearly 
broke his neck in Hyde-Park, when 
driving four-in-hand ; or should de- 
scribe a noble lord of the last century 
as * the roaster of men,’ because, 
when a member of the Hell-fire- 
club, he actually tied a poor man to 
the spit; and, having spitted him, 
proceeded to roast him.* 

Third. You will naturally collect 
from the account here given of John 
Paul's activity of understanding and 
fancy, that over and above his hu- 
mour, he must have an overflowing 
opulence of wit.—In fact he has. 
On this earth of ours (1 know no- 
thing about the books in Jupiter, 
where Kant has proved that the au- 
thors will be far abler than any poor 
Terre Filius, such as Shakspeare or 
Milton,) but on this poor earth of 
ours, 1 am acquainted with no book 
of such unintermitting and brilliant 
wit as his Vorschule der Aesthetik : it 
glitters like the stars on a frosty 
wight; or like the stars on Count 
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——'s coat; or like the dydoiOuor 
véitaoua the multitudinous laughing 
of the ocean under the glancing lights 
of sun-beams; or like a feu de joie 
of fire-works: in tact, John Paul's 
works are the galaxy of the German 
literary firmament. I dety a man to 
Jay his hand on that sentence which 
is not vital and ebullient with wit. 
What is wit?) We are told that it 
is the perception of resemblances ; 
whilst the perception of differences, 
we are requested to believe, is reserved 
for another faculty. Very profound 
distinction no doubt ; but very sense- 
less for all that. I shall not here 
attempt a definition of wit: but I 
will just mention what I conceive to 
be one of the distinctions between 
wit and huiaour, viz.—that whilst 
wit is a purely intellectual thing, 
into every act of the humorous mood 
there is an influx of the moral na- 
ture: rays, direct or refracted, from 
the will and the affections, from the 
disposition and the temperament, en- 
ter into all humour: and thence it is, 
that humour is of a diffusive qua- 
lity, pervading an entire course of 
thoughts ; whilst wit—because it has 
no existence apart from certain lo- 
gical relations of a thought which 
are definitely assignable, and can be 
counted even, is always punctually 
concentrated within the circle of a 
few words. On this account, I would 
not advise you to read those of John 
Paul’s works which are the wittiest ; 
but those which are more distin- 
guished for their humour. You will 
thus see more of the man. In a fu- 
ture letter I will send you a list of 
the whole distributed into classes. 
Fourthly and finally, let me tell 
you what it is that has fixed John 
Paul in my esteem and affection. 
Did you ever look into that sickening 
heap of abortions—the Ireland For- 
geries? In one of these (Deed of 
Trust to John Hemynges) he makes 
Shakspeare say, as his reason for 
having assigned to a friend such and 
such duties usually confided to law- 
yers—that he had “ founde muche 
wickednesse amongste those of. the 
lawe.” On this, Mr. Malone, whose 





* “Procecded to roast him,—yes: but did he roast him?” Really I can’t say. 
Some people like their mutton underdone; and Lord —— might like his man under- 


done. All I know of the seq 


uel is, that the sun expressed no horror at this Thyestean 
«cookery, which might be because he had set two hours before: but the Sun newspaper 
did, when it rose some nights after (as it always does) at six o'clock in the evening. 
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indignation wes justly roused to see 
Shakspeare’s name borrowed to coun- 
tenance such loathsome and stupid 
vulgarity, expresses himself * with 
much feeling: and I confess that, for 
my part, that passage alone, with- 
out the innumerable marks of grossest 
forgery which stare upon one in every 
word, would have been quite suffi- 
cient to expose the whole as a base 
and most childish imposture. For, 
so far was Shakspeare from any ca- 
pability of leaving behind him a 
malignant libel on a whole body of 
learned men, that, among all writers 
of every age, he stands forward as 
the one who looked most benignantly, 
and with the most fraternal eye, 
upon all the ways of men, however 
weak or foolish. From every sort of 
vice and infirmity he drew nutriment 
for his philosophic mind. It is to 
the honour of John Paul, that in this, 
as in other respects, he constantly 
reminds me of Shakspeare. Every 
where a spirit of kindness prevails: 
his satire is every where playful, 
delicate, and clad in smiles; never 
bitter, scornful, or malignant. But 
this is not all. I could produce mary 
passages from Shakspeare, which 
show thut, if his anger was ever 
roused, it was against the abuses of 
the time: not mere political abuses, 
but those that had a deeper root, and 
dishonoured human nature. Here 
again the resemblance holds in John 
Paul; and this is the point in which 
I said that I would notice a bond of 
affinity between him and Schiller. 
Both were intolerant haters of ignoble 
things, though placable towards the 
ignoble men. Both yearned, according 
to their different temperaments, for 
a happier state of things: I mean 
for human nature generally, and, in a 

olitical sense, for Germany. To his 
latest years, Schiller, when suffering 
under bodily decay and anguish, was 
an earnest contender + for whatever 
promised to elevate human nature, 
and bore emphatic witness against the 
evils of the time. John Paul, who 
still lives, is of a gentler nature: but 
his aspirations tend to the same point, 
though expressed in a milder and 
more hopeful spirit. With all this, 
however, they give a rare lesson on 


the manner of conducting such a 
cause: for you will no where find 
that they take any indecent liberties 
of a personal sort, with those princes 
whose governments they most ab. 
horred. Though safe enough from 
their vengeance, they never forgot in 
their indignation, as patriots and as 
philosophers, the respect due to the 
rank of others, or to themselves as 
scholars, and the favourites of their 
country. Some other modern authors 
of Germany may be great writers: 
but Frederick Schiller and John Paul 
Richter 1 shall always view with 
the feelings due to great men. 


For the present, my dear F. fare- 
well, and believe me to be, 


Most faithfully yours, 


GRASMERIENSIS TEUTONIZANS. 


P. 8. You will observe in my 
motto from Trebellius Pollio, that I 
announce an intention of translating 
a few Analecta Paulina into English : 
two specimens chosen at random 
from the Flegel-jahre 1 subjoin: they 
were adopted hastily, and translated 
hastily ; and can do little towards 
exhibiting, in its full proportions, a 
mind so various as that of John Paul. 
In my next letter I will send you a 
better selection, and executed in a 
style of translation more correspond- 
ing to the merits of my brilliant 
original. Once again, however, let 
me remind you of the extraordinary 
difficulties which beset the task ; 
difficulties of apprehending the sense 
in many cases, difficulties of express- 
ing it in all—But why need I say 
this to you, who in six weeks will 
be able to judge for yourself upon 
all points connected with German li- 
terature ; and to unite with me and 
others in furnishing an Anthology in 
our own language, better reflecting, 
by absolute specimens, the characte- 
ristics of the most eminent German 
writers, than all merely analytic 
evolutions of style and manner could 
ever do. Every man shall take bis 
own favourite: mine, in any case, 1S 
to be Paul Richter :—but | talk too 
much: so “manum de tabula.” 





* Inquiry, &c. p. 279. : 
_ + Goethe has lately (Morphologic, p.108. Zweyter heft) recurred to his conversa- 
ions with Schiller, in a way which places himself’ in rather an unfavourable contrast. 
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THE HAPPY LIFE OF A PARISH PRIEST IN SWEDEN. 


FROM RICHTER. 


Sweden apart, the condition of a 
parish priest is in itself sufficiently 
happy: in Sweden, then, much more 
so. There he enjoys summer and 
winter pure and unalloyed by any 
tedious interruptions: a Swedish 
spring, which is always a late one, is 
no repetition, in a lower key, of the 
harshness of winter, but anticipates, 
and is a prelibation of perfect sum- 
mer,—laden with blossoms,—radiant 
with the lily and the rose : insomuch, 
that a Swedish summer-night repre- 
sents implicitly one half of Italy, and 
a winter-night one half of the world 
beside. 

I will begin with winter, and I will 
suppose it to be Christmas. The 
priest, whom we shall imagine to be 
a German, and summoned from the 
southern climate of Germany upon 
presentation to the church of a Swe- 
dish hamlet lying in a high polar lati- 
tude, rises in cheerfulness about seven 
o'clock in the morning ; and till half 
past nine he burns his lamp. At 
nine o'clock, the stars are still shin- 
ing, and the unclouded moon even 
yet longer. This prolongation of 
star-light into the forenoon is to 
him delightful ; for he is a German, 
and has a sense of something mar- 
vellous in a starry forenoon. Me- 
thinks, I behold the priest and his 
tiock moving towards the church with 
janterns: the lights dispersed amongst 
the crowd connect the congregation 
into the appearance of some domestic 
groupe or larger household, and carry 
the priest back to his childish years 
during the winter season and Christ- 
mas matins, when every hand bore 
its candle. Arrived at the pulpit, he 
declares to his audience the plain 
truth, word for word, as it stands in 
the Gospel: in the presence of God, 
all intellectual pretensions are called 
upon to be silent; the very reason 
ceases to be reasonable; nor is any 
thing reasonable in the sight of God 
but a sincere and upright heart. 
” * * * * ~ * 

Just as he and his flock are is-, 
suing from the church the bright 
Christmas sun ascends above the 
horizon, and shoots his beams up- 
on their faces. The old men, who 
are numerous ‘n Sweden, are all 





tinged with the colours of youth by 
the rosy morning-lustre; and the 
priest, as he looks away from them 
to mother earth lying in the sleep of 
winter, and to the church-yard, where 
the flowers and the men are all in 
their graves together, might secretly 
exclaim with the poet:—‘ Upon the 
dead mother, in peace and utter 
gloom, are reposing the dead chil- 
dren. After atime, uprises the ever- 
lasting sun; and the mother starts 
up at the summons of the heavenly 
dawn with a resurrection of her an- 
cient bloom :—And_ her children ?— 
Yes: but they must wait awhile.” 
At home he is awaited by a warm 
study, and a “ long-levelled rule” of 
sun-light upon the book-clad wall. 
The afternoon he spends delight- 
fully ; for, having before him such a 
perfect flower-stand of pleasures, he 
scarcely knows where he should set- 
tle. Supposing it to be Christmas- 
day, he preaches again: he preaches 


on a subject which calls up images of 


the beauteous eastern-land, or of eter- 
nity. By this time, twilight and 
gloom prevail through the church: 
only a couple of wax lights upon the 
altar throw wondrous and mighty 
shadows through the aisles: the 


angel that hangs down from the roof 


above the baptismal font, is awoke 
into a solemn life by the shadows and 


the rays, and seems almost in the act of 


ascension: through the windows, the 
stars or the moon are begiming to 
peer: aloft, in the pulpit, which is 
now hid in gloom, the priest is in- 
flamed and possessed by the sacred 
burthen of glad tidings which he is 
announcing: he is lost and insensible 
to all besides ; and from amidst the 
darkness which surrounds him, he 
pours down his thunders, with tears 
and agitation, reasoning of future 
worlds, and of the heaven of hea- 
vens, and whatsoever else can most 
powerfully shake the heart and the 
affections. 

Descending from his pulpit in these 
holy fervours, he now, perhaps, takes 
a walk: itis about four o'clock: and 
he walks beneath a sky lit up by 
the shifting northern lights, that 
to his eye appear but an Aurora 
striking upwerds from the eternal 
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morning of the south, or as a forest 
composed of saintly thickets, like 
the fiery bushes of Moses, that are 
round about the throne of God. 

Thus, if it be the afternoon of 
Christmas day: but, if it be any other 
afternoon, visitors, perhaps, come 
and bring their well-bred, grown- 
up daughters; like the fashionable 
world in London, he dines at sun- 
set; that to say, like the un- 
fashionable world of London, he 
dines at two o'clock; and he drinks 
coffee by moonlight; and the par- 
sonage-house becomes an enchanted 
palace of pleasure gleaming with 
twilight, star-light, and moon-light. 
Or, perhaps, he goes over to the 
schoolmaster, who is teaching his af- 
ternoon school: there, by the candle- 
light, he gathers round his knees all 
the scholars, as if—being the children 
of his spiritual children—they must 
therefore be his own grand-children; 
and with delightful words he wins 
their attention, and pours knowledge 
into their docile hearts. 

All these pleasures failing, he may 
pace up and down in his library al- 
ready, by three o'clock, gloomy with 
twilight, but fitfully enlivened by a 
glowing fire, and steadily by the 
bright moonlight; and he needs do no 
more than taste at every turn of his 
walk a little orange marmalade—to 
call up images of beautiful Italy, and 
its gardens, and orange groves, be- 
fore all his five senses, and asit were, 
to the very tip of his tongue. Look- 
ing at the moon, he will not fail to re- 
collect that the very same silver disk 
hangs at the very same moment be- 
tween the branches of the laurels in 
Italy. It will delight him to consider 
that the Eolian harp, and the lark, 
and indeed music of all kinds, and 
the stars, and children, are just the 
same in hot climates and in cold. 
And when the post-boy, that rides 
in with news from Italy, winds his 
horn through the hamlet, and with a 
few simple notes raises up on the 
frozen window of his study a vision 
of flowery realms ; and when he plays 
with treasured leaves of roses and of 
lilies from some departed summer, or 
with the plumes of a bird of Para- 
dise, the memorial of some distant 
friend ; when further, his heart is 
moved by the magnificent sounds of 
Lady-day, Sallad-season, Cherry- 
time, Trinity-Sundays, the rose of 
June, &c. how can he fail to forget 


is 
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that he is in Sweden by the time that 
his lamp is brought in; and then, in. 
deed, he will be somewhat discon. 
certed to recognize his study in what 
had now shaped itself to his fancy as 
a room in some foreign land. How. 
ever, if he would pursue this airy 
creation, he need but light at his 
lamp a wax-candle-end, to gain a 
glimpse through the whole evening 
into that world of fashion and splen- 
dour, from which he purchased the 
said wax-candle-end. For I should 
suppose, that at the court of Stock- 
holm, as elsewhere, there must be 
candle-ends to be bought of the 
state-footmen. 

But now, after the lapse of half 
a year, all at once there strikes upon 
his heart something more beautiful 
than Italy, where the sun sets so 
much earlier in summer-time than it 
does at our Swedish hamlet: and 
what is that? It is the longest day, 
with the rich freight that it carries in 
its bosom, and leading by the hand 
the early dawn blushing with rosy 
jight, and melodious with the caroling 
of larks at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Before two, that is, at sun-rise, 
the elegant party that we mentioned 
Jast winter arrive in gay clothing 
at the parsonage; for they are bound 
on a little excursion of pleasure in 
company with the priest. At two 
o'clock they are in motion ; at which 
time all the flowers are glittering, 
and the forests are gleaming with the 
mightylicht. The warm sun threatens 
them with no storm nor thunder 
showers; for both are rare in Sweden. 
The priest, in common with the rest 
of the company, is attired in the cos- 
tume of Sweden ; he wears his short 
jacket with a broad scarf, his short 
cloak above that, his round hat with 
floating plumes, and shoes tied with 
bright ribbons: like the rest of the 
men, he resembles a Spanish knight, 
or a provencal, or other man of the 
south; more especially when he 
and his gay company are seen flying 
through the lofty foliage luxuriant 
with blossom, that within so short a 
period of weeks has shot forth from 
the garden plots and the naked 
boughs. ; 

That a longest day like this, 
bearing such a cornucopia of sun- 
shine, of cloudless ether, of buds and 
hells, of blossoms and of leisure, 
should pass away more rapidly than 
the shortest,—is not difficult to sup- 
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pose. As early as eight o'clock in the 
evening the party breaks up; the sun 
is now burning more gently over the 
half-closed sleepy flowers: about 
nine he has mitigated his rays, and 
is beheld bathing as it were naked in 
the blue depths of heaven: about 
ten, at which hour the company re- 
assemble at the parsonage, the priest 
is deeply moved, for throughout the 
hamlet, though the tepid sun, now 
sunk to the horizon, is still shedding 
a sullen glow upon the cottages and 
the window panes, every thing re- 
poses in profoundest silence and 
sleep: the birds even are all slum- 
bering in the golden summits of the 
woods: and at last, the solitary sun 
himself sets, like a moon, amidst the 
universal quiet of nature. ‘To our 
priest, walking in his romantic dress, 
it seems as though rosy-coloured 
realms were laid open, in which fai- 
ries and spirits range; and he would 
scarcely feel an emotion of wonder, if, 
in this hour of golden vision, his bro- 
ther, who ran away in childhood, 
should suddenly present himself as 
one alighting from some blooming 
heaven of enchantment. 

The priest will not allow his com- 
pany to depart: he detains them in 
the parsonage garden,—where, says 
he, every one that chooses may slun- 


ber away in beautiful bowers the 
brief, warm hours until the re-appear- 
ance of the sun. This proposal is 
generally adopted: and the garden 
is occupied: many a lovely pair are 
making believe to sleep, but, in faet, 
are holding each other by the hand. 
The happy priest walks up and down 
through the parterres. Coolness 
comes, and a few stars. His night- 
violets and gillyflowers open and 
breathe out their powerful odours. 
To the north, from the eternal morn- 
ing of the pole, exhales as it were a 
golden dawn. The priest thinks of 
the village of his childhood far away 
in Germany; he thinks of the life of 
man, his hopes, and his aspirations: 
and he is calm and at peace with 
himself. Then all at once starts up 
the morning sun in his freshness. 
Some there are in the garden would 
fain confound it with the evening sun, 
and close their eyes again: but the 
larks betray all, and waken every 
sleeper from bower to bower. 

Then again begin pleasure and 
morning in their pomp of radiance ; 
—and almost I could persuade myself 
to delineate the course of this day 
also, though it diflers from its prede- 
cessor hardly by so much as the leaf 
of a rose-bud. 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT—~THE HOUSE OF WEEPING. 


FROM RICHTER. 


Since the day when the town of Has- 
lau first became the seat of a court, no 
man could remember that any one 
event in its annals (always excepting 
the birth of the hereditary prince) had 
been looked for with so anxious a cu- 
riosity as the opening of the last will 
and testament Jeft by Van der Kabel. 
This Van der Kabel might be styled 
the Haslau Croesus; and his whole 
life might be termed, according to 
the pleasure of the wits, one long fes- 
tival of God-sends, or a daily wash- 
ing of golden sands, nightly impreg- 
nated by golden showers of Danaé. 
Seven distant surviving relatives of 
seven distant relatives deceased, of 
the said Van der Kabel, entertained 
some little hopes of a place amongst 
his legatees, grounded upon an as- 
surance which he had made, “ that 
upon his oath he would not fail to 
remember them in his will.” These 





hopes, however, were but faint and 
weakly; for they could not repose 
any extraordinary confidence in his 
good faith—not only because, in all 
cases, he conducted his affairs in 
a disinterested spirit, and with a 
perverse obstinacy of moral princi- 
ple, whereas his seven relatives 
were mere novices, and young be- 
ginners in the trade of morality,—but 
also because, in all these moral extra- 
vagances of his (so distressing to the 
feelings of the sincere rascal), he 
thought proper to be very satirical, 
and had his heart so full of odd ca- 
prices, tricks, and snares, for unsuspi- 
cious scoundrels, that (as they all 
said) no man, who was but raw in 
the art of virtue, could deal with 
him, or place any reliance upon his 
intentions. Indeed the covert laugh- 
ter which played about his temples, 
and the falsetto tones of his sneering 
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voice, somewhat weakened the ad- 
vantageous impression which was 
made by the noble composition of his 
face, and by a pair of large hands, 
from which were daily dropping fa- 
vours little and great, benefit-nights, 
Christmas-boxes, and new-year's 
gifts: for this reason it was that, by 
the whole flock of birds who sought 
shelter in his boughs, and who fed 
and built their nests on him, as on 
any wild service-tree, he was, not- 
withstanding, reputed a secret ma- 
guzine of springes; and they were 
scarce able to find eyes for the visi- 
ble berries which fed them, in their 
scrutiny after the supposed gossamer 
snares. 

In the interval between two apo- 
plectic fits he had drawn up his will, 
and had deposited it with the ma- 
gistrate. When he was just at 
the point of death he transferred to 
the seven presumptive heirs the cer- 
tificate of this deposit; and even 
then said, in his old tone—how far 
it was from his expectation, that by 
any such anticipation of his ap- 
proaching decease, he could at all 
depress the spirits of men so steady 
and sedate, whom, for his own part, 
he would much rather regard in the 
light of laughing than of weeping 
heirs: to which remark one only 
of the whole number, namely, Mr. 
Harprecht, inspector-of-police, re- 
plied as a cool ironist to a bitter 
one—* that the total amount of con- 
cern and of interest, which might 
severally belong to them in such 
a loss, was not (they were sincerely 
sorry it was not) in their own power 
to determine.” 

At length the time is come when 
the seven heirs have made their 
appearance at the town-hall, with 
their certificate-of-deposit ; videlicet, 
the ecclesiastical councillor Glantz ; 
Harprecht, the inspector-of-police ; 
Neupeter, the court-agent; the 
court-fiscal, Knoll; Pasvogel, the 
bookseller ; the reader of the morn- 
ing lecture, Flacks; and Monsieur 
Flitte, from Alsace. Solemnly, and in 
due form, they demanded of the ma- 
gistrate the schedule of effects con- 
signed to him by the late Kabel, and 
the opening of his will. The principal 
executor of this will was Mr. Mayor 
himself: the sub-executors were the 
rest of the town-council. ‘Thereupon, 
without delay, the schedule and the 
will were fetched from the register- 
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office of the council, to the council. 
chamber: both were exhibited in ro- 
tation to the members of the council 
and the heirs, in order that they 
might see the privy seal of the town 
impressed upon them: the registry. 
of-consignment, indorsed upon the 
schedule, was read aloud to the 
seven heirs by the town-clerk: and 
by that registry it was notified to 
them, that the deceased had ac- 
tually consigned the schedule to the 
magistrate, and entrusted it to the 
corporation-chest ; and that on the 
day of consignment he was still of 
sound mind:—finally, the seven 
seals, which he had himself affixed 
to the instrument, were found un- 
broken. These preliminaries gone 
through, it was now (but not until 
a brief registry of all these forms had 
been drawn up by the town-clerk) 
lawful, in God’s name, that the will 
should be opened and read aloud by 
Mr. Mayor, word for word as fol- 
lows :— 

“‘T Van der Kabel, on this 7th of 
May, 179-, being in my house, at Has- 
lau, situate in Dog-street, deliver 
and make known this for my last 
will ; and without many millions of 
words ; notwithstanding I have been 
both a German notary, and a Dutch 
schoolmaster. Howsoever I may dis- 
grace my old professions by this par- 
simony of words, I believe myself to 
be so far at home in the art and 
calling of a notary, that I am com- 
petent to act for myself as a testator 
in due form, and as a regular devisor 
of property. 

“It is a custom with testators to 
premise the moving causes of their 
wills. These, in my case, as in most 
others, are regard for my happy 
departure, and for the disposal of 
the succession to my property— 
which, by the way, is the object of 
a tender passion in various quarters. 
To say any thing about my funeral, 
and all that—would be absurd and 
stupid. This, and what shape my 
remains shall take, let the eternal 
sun settle above, not in any gloomy 
winter, but in some of his most ver- 
dant springs. 

« As to those charitable founda- 
tions, and memorial institutions of be- 
nevolence, about which notaries are 80 
much occupied, in my case I appoint 
as follows: to three thousand of my 
poor tewnsmen, of every class, 
assign just the same number of flo- 
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rins, which sum I will that, on the 
anniversary of my death, they shall 
spend jovially in feasting, upon the 
town common, where they are pre- 
viously to pitch their camp, unless 
the military camp of his Serene High- 
ness be already pitched there, in pre- 
paration for the reviews: and whenthe 
gala is ended, I would have them cut 
up the tents into clothes. Item, to all 
the school-masters in our principa- 
lity I bequeath one golden Augus- 
tus. Item, to the Jews of this place 
I bequeath my pew in the high 
church.—As I would wish that my 
will should be divided into clauses, 
this is to be considered the first. 
** CLAUSE II. 

«‘ Amongst the important offices of 
a will, it is universally agreed to be 
one, that from amongst the pre- 
sumptive and presumptuous expec- 
tants, it should name those who are, 
and those who are not, to succeed to 
the inheritance ; that it should create 
heirs, and should destroy them. In 
conformity to this notion, I give and 
bequeath to Mr. Glantz, the coun- 
cillor for ecclesiastical affairs; as also 
to Mr. Knoll, the exchequer officer ; 
likewise to Mr. Peter Neupeter, the 
court-agent ; item to Mr. Harprecht, 
director of police; furthermore to 
Mr. Flacks, the morning lecturer ; in 
like manner to the court-bookseller, 
Mr. Pasvogel ; and finally, to Mon- 
sieur Flitte, nothing: not so much 
because they. have no just claims 
upon me—standing, as-they do, in 
the remotest possible degree of con- 
sanguinity ; nor again, because they 
are, for the most part, themselves 
rich enough to leave handsome in- 
heritances; as because I am assured, 
indeed I have it from their own lips, 
that they entertain a far stronger re- 
gard for my insignificant person than 
for my splendid property ; my body, 
therefore, or as large a share of it as 
they can get, I bequeath to them.” 

At this point, seven faces, like 
those of the seven sleepers, gra- 
dually elongated into preternatural 
extent. The ecclesiastical councillor, 
a young man, but already famous 
throughout Germany for his sermons 
printed or preached, was especially 
aggrieved such offensive per- 
sonality: Monsieur Flitte rapped 
out a curse that rattled even in the 
ears of magistracy: the chin of 
Flacks, the morning lecturer, gra- 








vitated downwerds into the dimen- 
sions of a patriarchal beard: and the 
town-counci] could distinguish an 
assortment of audible reproaches to 
the memory of Mr. Kabel, such as 
prig, rascal, profane wretch, &c. 
But the Mayor motioned with his 
hand ; and immediately the Fiscal 
and the bookseller recomposed their 
features and set their faces like so 
many traps, with springs, and trig 
gers, all at full cock, that they might 
catch every syllable; and then, with 
a gravity that cost him some efforts, 
his worship read on as follows :— 
** CLAUSE III. 

* Excepting always, and be it ex- 
cepted, my present house in Dog- 
street : which house, by virtue of this 
third clause, is to descend and to 
pass in full property, just as it now 
stands, to that one of my seven re- 
latives above-mentioned, who shall, 
within the space of one half hour 
(to be computed from the reciting of 
this clause), shed, to the memory of 
me his departed kinsman, sooner 
than the other six competitors, one, 
or, if possible, a couple of tears, in 
the presence of a respectable magis- 
trate, who is to make a protocol 
thereof. Should, however, ali re- 
main dry, in that case, the house 
must lapse to the heir general— 
whom I shall proceed to name.” 

Here Mr. Mayor closed the will: 
doubtless, he observed, the con- 
dition annexed to the bequest was 
an unusual one, but yet, in no re- 
spect contrary to law: to him that 
wept the first the court was bound 
to adjudge the house: and then, 
placing his watch on the session 
table, the pointers of which indicated 
that it was now just half past eleven, 
he calmly sat down—that he might 
duly witness, in his official character 
of executor, assisted by the whole 
court of aldermen, who should be 
the first to produce the requisite tear 
or tears on behalf of the testator. 

That since the terraqueous globe 
has moved or existed, there can 
ever have met a more lugubri- 
ous congress, or one more out of 
temper and enraged than this of 
Seven United Provinces, as it were, 
all dry and all confederated for the 
purpose of weeping,—I suppose no 
impartial judge will believe. At 
first some invaluable minutes were 
lost in pure confusion of mind, in 
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astonishment, and in peals of laugh- 
ter: the congress found itself too 
suddenly translated into the condi- 
tion of the dog to which, in the very 
moment of his keenest assault upon 
some object of his appetites, the 
fiend cried out—Halt! whereupon, 
standing up, as he was, on his hind 
legs, his teeth grinning, and snarl- 
ing with the fury of desire, he halted 
and remained petrified :—from the 
graspings of hope, however distant, 
to the necessity of weeping for a 
wager, the congress found the tran- 
sition too abrupt and harsh. 

One thing was evident to all—that 
for a shower that was to come down 
at such a full gallop, for a baptism 
of the eyes to be performed at such 
a hunting pace, it was vain to think 
of raising up any pure water of grief: 
no hydraulics could effect this: yet 
in twenty-six. minutes (four unfor- 
tunately were already gone), in one 
way or other, perhaps, some busi- 
ness might be done. 

«« Was there ever such a cursed act,” 
said the merchant Neupeter, “ such 
a piece of buffoonery enjoined by any 
man of sense and déscretion ? For my 
part, I can’t understand what the 
d—l it means.” However, he under- 
stood thus much, that a house was 
by possibility floating in his purse 
upon a tear: and that was enough to 
cause a violent irritation in his lachry- 
mal glands. 

Knoll, the fiscal, was screwing up, 
twisting, and distorting his features 
pretty much in the style of a poor 
artisan on Saturday night, whom 
some fellow-workman is barber-ously 
razoring and scraping by the light of 
a cobler’s candle: furious was his 
wrath at this abuse and profanation 
of the title Last Will and Testament: 
and at one time, poor soul! he was 
near enough to tears—of vexation. 

The wily bookseller, Pasvogel, 
without loss of time, sate down 
quietly to business: he ran through 
a cursory retrospect of all the works 
any ways moving or affecting, that 
he had himself either published or 
sold on commission ;—took a flying 
survey of the Pathetic in general: 
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and in this way of going to work 
he had fair expectations that in the 
end he should brew something or 
other: as yet, however, he looked 
very much like a dog who is slowly 
licking off an emetic which the Pari- 
sian surgeon Demet has administered 
by smearing it on his nose: time,— 
gentlemen, time was required for the 
operation. 

Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace, fair- 
ly danced up and down the Sessions- 
chamber: with bursts of laughter he 
surveyed the rueful faces around 
him: he confessed that he was not 
the richest among them; but for the 
whole city of Strasburg and Alsace to 
boot, he was not the man that could 
or would weep on such a merry occa- 
sion. He went on with his unseason- 
able laughter and indecent mirth, 
until Harprecht, the Police Inspector, 
looked at him very significantly, and 
said—that perhaps Monsieur flatter- 
ed himself that he might by means of 
laughter, squeeze or express the tears 
required from the well-known Meibo- 
mian-glands, the caruncula, &c. and 
might thus piratically provide himself 
with surreptitious rain ;* but in that 
case, he must remind him that he 
could no more win the day with any 
such secretions, than he could carry 
to account a course of sneezes of wil- 
fully blowing ‘his nose; a channel 
into which it was well known that 
very many tears, far more than were 
now wanted, flowed out of the eyes 
through the nasal duct; more in- 
deed, by a good deal, than were ever 
known to flow downwards to the 
bottom of most pews at a funeral 
sermon. Monsieur Flitte of Alsace, 
however, protested that he was laugh- 
ing out of pure fun, and for his own 
amusement ; and, upon his honour, 
with no ulterior views. . 

The inspector, on his side, being 
pretty well acquainted with the hope- 
less condition of his own dephlegma- 
tised heart, endeavoured to force into 
his eyes something that might meet 
the occasion by staring with them 
wide open and in a state of rigid ex- 
pansion. . 

The morning-lecturer Flacks, look- 





* In the original, the word is Fenster-schweiss, window-sweat; i. e. (as the transla- 


tor understands the passage) Monsieur Flitte was suspected of a design to 


swindle the 
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ed like a Jew beggar mounted ona 
stallion which is running away with 
him: meantime, what by domestic 
tribulations, what by those he wit- 
nessed at his own lecture, his heart 
was furnished with such a promising 
bank of heavy laden clouds that he 
could easily have delivered upon the 
spot the main quantity of water re- 
quired, had it not been for the house 
which floated on the top of the storm; 
and which, just as all was ready, came 
driving in with the tide, too gay and 
gladsome a spectacle not to banish 
his gloom, and thus fairly dammed 
up the waters. 

The ecclesiastical councillor,—who 
had become acquainted with his own 
nature by his long experience in 
preaching funeral sermons, and ser- 
mons on the new year, and knew 
full well that he was himself always 
the first person, and frequently the 
last, to be affected by the pathos of 
his own eloquence,—now rose with 
dignified solemnity, on seeing himself 
and the others hanging so long by the 
dry rope, and addressed the chamber: 
—No man, he said, who had read his 
printed works, could fail to know 
that he carried a heart about him as 
well as other people; and a heart, he 
would add, that had occasion to re- 
press such holy testimonies of its 
tenderness as tears, lest he should 
thereby draw too heavily on the sym- 
pathies and the purses of his fellow- 
men, rather than elaborately to pro- 
voke them by stimulants for any se- 
condary views, or to serve an indirect 
purpose of his own: “ this heart,” 
said he, “has already shed tears 
oe they were shed secretly), for 

abel was my friend :” and, so say- 
ing, he paused for a moment and 
looked about him. 

With pleasure he observed, that all 
were still sitting as dry as corks: in- 
deed, at this particular moment, 
when he himself by interrupting their 
several water-works had made them 
furiously angry, it might as well have 
been expected that crocodiles, fallow- 
deer, elephants, witches, or ravens, 
should weep for Van der Kabel, as 
his prespmptive heirs. Among them 
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all, Flacks was the only one who 
continued to make way: he kept 
steadily before his mind the following 
little extempore assortment of ob- 


jects:—Van der Kabel’s good and 


beneficent acts ;—the old petticoats, 
so worn and tattered, and the grey 
hair of his female congregation at 
morning service; Lazarus with his 
dogs ; his own long coffin ; innume- 
rable decapitations ; the Sorrows of 
Werter ; a miniature field of battle ; 
and finally, himself and his own mes 
lancholy condition at this moment, 
itself enough to melt any heart, con- 
demned as he was in the bloom of 
youth, by the second clause of Van 
der Kabel’s will, to tribulation, and 
tears, and struggles:—Well done, 
Flacks! Three strokes more with the 
pump-handle, and the water is pump- 
ed up—and the house along with: it. 
Meantime Glantz, the ecclesiasti- 
cal councillor, proceeded in his pa- 
thetic harangue :—‘ Oh, Kabel, my 
Kabel,” he ejaculated, and almost 
wept with joy at the near approach 
of his tears, “ the time shall come 
that by the side of thy loving breast, 
covered with earth, mine also shall 
lie mouldering and in cor—” 
—ruption, he would have said: but 
Flacks, starting up in trouble, and 
with eyes at that moment overflow- 
ing, threw a hasty glance around 
him, and said,— with submission, 
gentlemen, to the-best of my belief I 
am weeping;” then sitting down, 
with great satisfaction he allowed 
the tears to stream down his face ; 
that done, he soon recovered his 
cheerfulness and his aridity. Glantz, 
the councillor, thus saw the prize 
fished away before his eyes,—those 
very eyes which he had already 
brought into an Accessit,* or inchoate 
state of humidity: this vexed him: 
and his mortification was the greater 
on thinking of his own pathetic exer- 
tions, and the abortive appetite for 
the prize which he had thus uttered 
in words as ineffectual as his own 
sermons: and, at this moment, he 
was ready to weep for spite—and 
“* to weep the more because he wept 
in vain.” As to Flacks, a protocol was 
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immediately drawn up of his watery 
compliance with the will of Van der 
Kabel: and the messuage in Dog 
Street was knocked down to him for 
ever. The Mayor adjudged it to the 
poor devil with all his heart: indeed, 
this was the first occasion ever known 
in the principality of Haslau, on 
which the tears of a schoolmaster and 
a curate had converted themselves— 
not into mere amber that incloses 
only a worthless insect, like the tears 
of the Heliades, but, like those of the 
goddess Freia, into heavy gold. 


Glantz congratulated Flacks very 
warmly ; and observed, with a smii- 
ing air, that possibly he had himself 
lent him a helping hand by his pathe- 
tic address. As to the others, the 
separation between them and Flacks 
was too palpable, in the mortifying 
distinction of wet and dry,—to allow 
of any cordiality between them ; and 
they stood aloof therefore: but they 
staid to hear the rest of the will, 
which they now awaited in a state of 
anxious agitation. 








TABLE-TALKE. 
No. XIII. 


ON THE SPIRIT OF PARTISANSHIP. 


I wave in my time known few 
thorough partisans ; at least on my 
own side of the question. I con- 
ceive, however, that the honestest 
and strongest-minded men have been 
so. Jn general, interest, fear, vanity, 
the love of contradiction, even a 
scrupulous regard to truth and jus- 
tice, come to divert them from the 
popular cause. It is a character that 
requires very opposite and almost in- 
compatible qualities —reason and pre- 
judice, a passionate attachment found- 
el on an abstract idea. He who can 
take up a speculative question, and 
pursue it with the same zeal and un- 
shaken constancy that he does his 
immediate interests or private ani- 
mosities, he who is as faithful to his 
principles as he is to himself, is the 
true partisan. I do not here speak 
of the bigot, or the mercenary or 
cowardly tool of a party. There are 
plenty of this description of persons 
(a considerable majority of the inha- 
bitants of every country)—who are 
* ever strong upon the stronger 
side,” staunch, thorough-paced stick- 
Jers for their passions and preju- 
dices, and who stand by their party 
as long as their party can stand by 
them. I speak of those who espouse 
a cause from liberal motives and with 
liberal views, and of the obstacles 
that are so often found to relax their 
perseverance or impair their zeal. 
These may, I think, be reduced 
chiefly to the heads of obligations to 
friends, of vanity, or the desire of 
the lead and distinction, to an over- 
squeamish delicacy in regard to ap- 





pearances, to fickleness of purpose, 
or to natural timidity and weakness 
of nerve. 

There is nothing more contemptible 
than party-spirit in one point of 
view ; and yet it seems inseparable 
in practice from public principle. 
You cannot support measures unless 
you support men ;—you cannot carry 
any point or maintain any system, 
without acting in concert with o- 
thers. In theory, it is all very well. 
We may refine in our distinctions, 
and elevate our language to what 
point we please. But in carrying the 
most sounding words and stateliest 
propositions into effect, we must 
make use of the instrumentality o! 
men ; and some of the alloy and im- 
perfection of the means may Imsi- 
nuate itself into the end. If we do 
not go all lengths with those who 
are embarked with us in the same 
views; if we are not hearty in the 
defence of their interests and mo- 
tives ; if we are not fully in their con- 
fidence and they in ours; if we do 
not ingraft on the stock of public 
virtue the charities and sentiments 
of private affection and esteem ; if 
the bustle and anxiety and irritation 
of the ‘state-affairs do not kindle 
into the glow of friendship as well 
as patriotism ; if we look distant, sus- 
picious, lukewarm at one another ; 1 
we criticise, carp at, pry into the 
conduct of our party with watchful, 
jealous eyes; it is to be feared we 
shall play the game into the enemy * 
hands, and not co-operate together 
for the common good with all the 
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steadiness and cordiality that might 
be wished. On the other hand, if 
we lend ourselves to the foibles and 
weaknesses of our friends; if we suf- 
fer ourselves to be implicated in their 
intrigues, their scrambles and bar- 
gainings for place and power; if we 
flatter their mistakes, and not only 
screen them from the eyes of others 
but are blind to them ourselves; if 
we compromise a great principle in 
the soitness of a womanish friend- 
ship; if we entangle ourselves in 
needless family-ties ; if we sell our- 
selves to the vices of a patron, or 
become the mouth-piece and echo of 
a coterie ; we shall be in that case 
slaves of a faction, not servants of 
the public, nor shall we long have a 
spark of the old Roman or the old 
English virtue left. Good-nature, 
conviviality, hospitality, habits of 
acquaintance and regard, favours re- 
ceived or conferred, spirit and elo- 
quence to defend a friend when press- 
ed hard upon, courtesy and good 
breeding, are one thing—patriotism, 
firmness of principle, are another. 
The true patriot knows when to 
make each of these in turn give way 
to or contro] the other, in further- 
ance of the common good, just as the 
accomplished courtier makes all other 
interests, friendships, cabals, resent- 
ments, reconciliations, subservient to 
his attachment to the person of the 
king. He has the welfare of his 
country, the cause of mankind at 
heart, and makes that the scale in 
which all other motives are weighed 
as in a balance. With this inward 
prompter, he knows when to speak 
and when to hold his tongue, when 
to temporise, and when to throw 
away the scabbard, when to make 
men of service to principles, and 
when to make principles the sole con- 
dition of popularity,—nearly as well 
as if he had a title or a pension de- 
pending in reversion on his success : 
for it is true that “in their generation 
the children of this world are wiser 
than the children of the light.”—In 
my opinion, Charles Fox had too 
much of what we mean by “ the 
milk of human kindness” to be a 
practical statesman, particularly in 
critical times, and with a cause of 
infinite magnitude at stake. He was 
too easy a friend, and too generous 
anenemy. He was willing to think 
better of those with whom he acted, 
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or to whom he was opposed, than 
they deserved. He was the creature 
of temperament and sympathy, and 
suffered his feelings to be played 
upon, and to get the better of his 
principles, which were not of the 
most rigid kind—not “ stuff o’ the 
conscience.” With all the power of 
the crown, and all the strong-holds of 
prejudice and venality opposed to 
him, “ instead of a softness coming 
over the heart of a man,” he should 
(in such a situation) have “ turned 
to the stroke his adamantine scales 
that feared no discipline of human 
hands,” and made it a struggle ad 
internecionem on the one side, as it 
was on the other. There was no 
lace for moderation, much less for 
aheleslen and trimming. Mr. 
Burke saw the thing right enough. 
It was a question about a principle — 
about the existence or extinction of 
human rights in the abstract. He 
was on the side of legitimate sla- 
very; Mr. Fox on that of natural li- 
berty. That was no reason he should 
be less bold or jealous in her defence, 
because he had every thing to con- 
tend against. But he made too many 
coalitions, too many compromises 
with flattery, with friendship, (to 
say nothing of the baits of power) 
not to falter and be defeated at last 
in the noble stand he had made for 
the principles of freedom. 

Another sort are as much too cap- 
tious and precise, as these are lax 
and cullible in their notions of politi- 
cal warfare. Their fault is an over- 
weening egotism, as that of the 
former was too great a facility of 
temper. They will have every thing 
their own way to the minutest tittle, 
or they cannot think of giving it their 
sanction and support. The cause 
must come to them, they will not go 
to the cause. They stand upon their 
punctilio. They have a character at 
stake, which is dearer to them than 
the whole world. They have an idea 
of perfect truth and beauty in their 
own minds, the contemplation of 
which is a never-failing source of de- 
light and consolation to them, 


Though sun and moon were in the flat sea 
sunk, 


snd which they will not soil by mix- 

ing it up with the infirmities of any 

cause or any party. They will not, 

“to doa great right, do a little 
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wrong.” They will let the lofty pil- 
lar inscribed to human liberty fall to 
the ground sooner than extend a fin- 
ger to save it, on account of the dust 
and cobwebs that cling to it. It is 
not this great and mighty object they 
are thinking of all the time, but their 
own fantastic reputation and puny 
pretensions. While the world is 
tumbling about our ears, and the last 
hold of liberty, the ark containing 
our birth-right, the only possible bar- 
rier against barefaced tyranny, is tot- 
tering —instead of setting the engines 
and the mortal instruments at work 
to prop it, and fighting in the trenches 
to the last drop, they are washing 
their hands of all imaginary imper- 
fections, and looking in the glass of 
their own vanity, with an air of heigh- 
tened self-complacency. Alas! they 
do not foresee the fatal consequences ; 
they have an eye only to themselves. 
While all the power, the prejudice, 
and ignorance of mankind are drawn 
up in deadly array against the ad- 
vance of truth and justice, they owe 
it to themselves, forsooth! to state 
the naked merits of the question 
(heat and passion apart) and pick 
out all the faults of which their own 
party has been guilty, to fling as a 
make-weight into the adversary’s 
scale of unmeasured abuse and exe- 
cration. They will not take their 
ready stand by the side of him who 
was “ the very arm and burgonet of 
man,” and like a demi-atlas, could 
alone prop a declining world, because 
for themselves they have some ob- 
jections to the individual instrument, 
and they think principles more im- 
portant than persons. No, they think 
persons of more consequence than 
principles, and themselves most of 
all. They injure the principle, 
through the person most able to pro- 
tect it. They betray the cause by 
not defending it as it is attacked, tooth 
and nail, might and main, without 
exception and without remorse. When 
every thing is at stake, dear and va- 
luable to man, as man ; when there is 
but the one dreadful alternative of 
entire loss, or final recovery of 
truth and freedom, it is no time to 
stand upon trifles and moot-points ; 
that great object is to be secured 
first, and at all hazards. 


Entire affection scorneth nicer hands. 


But there is a third thing in their 
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minds, a fanciful something which 
they prefer to both contending par- 
ties. It may be so; but neither they 
nor we can get it. We must have 
one ef the two things imposed upon 
us, not by choice but by hard neces- 
sity. “ Our bane and antidote are 
both before us:” and if we do any- 
thing to neglect the one, we justly 
incur the heavy, intolerable, unre- 
deemed penalty of the other. If our 
pride is stung, if we have received a 
blow or the lie in our own persons, 
we know well enough what to do: 
our blood is up, we have an actual 
feeling and object to satisfy; and we 
are not to be diverted from our pur- 
pose by sophistry or mere words. 
The quarrel is personal to ourselves ; 
and we feel the whole stress of it, 
rousing every faculty and straining 
every nerve. But if the quarrel is 
general to mankind; if it is one in 
which the rights, freedom, hopes, and 
happiness of the whole world are em- 
barked ; if we see the dignity of our 
common nature prostrate, trampled 
upon and mangled before the brute 
image of power, this gives us little 
concern ; our reason may disapprove, 
but our passions, our prejudices, are 
not touched ; and therefore our rea- 
son, our humanity, our abstract love 
of right (not “ screwed to the stick- 
ing place” by some paltry interest ot 
our own) are easily satisfied with any 
hollow professions of good-will, or put 
off with vague excuses, or staggered 
with open defiance. We are here, 
where a principle only is in danger, 
at leisure to calculate consequences, 
prudently for ourselves, or favour- 
ably for others: were it a point o! 
honour (we think the honour of hu- 
man nature is not our honour, that 
its disgrace is not our disgrace — 
we are not the rabble!) we should 
throw consideration and compassion 
to the dogs, and cry—‘‘ Away to 
Heaven respective lenity, and fire- 
eyed fury be my conduct now!” But 
charity is cold. We are the dupes 
of the flatteries of our opponents, be- 
cause we are indifferent to our ow" 
object: we stand in awe of their 
threats, because in the absence o! 
passion we are tender of our persons: 
They beat us in courage and in M- 
tellect, because we have notlung but 
the common good to sharpen our fa 
culties or goad our will ; they have 
no less an alternative in view than 
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to be uncontrolled masters of man- 
kind, or to be hurled from high,— 


To grinning scorn a sacrifice, 
And endless infamy ! 


They do not celebrate the triumphs 
of their enemies as their own; it is 
with them a more feeling disputa- 
tion. They never give an inch of 
ground that they can keep; they keep 
all that they can get; they make no 
concessions that can redound to their 
own discredit ; they assume all that 
makes for them; if they pause, it is 
to gain time ; if they offer terms, it is 
to break them: they keep no faith 
with enemies: if you relax in your 
exertions, they persevere the more : 
if you make new efforts, they redou- 
ble theirs. While they give no quar- 
ter, you stand upon mere ceremony. 
While they are cutting your throat, 
or putting the gag in your mouth, 
you talk of nothing but liberality, 
freedom of enquiry, and douce huma- 
nité. Their object is to destroy you, 
your object is to spare them—to treat 
them according to your own fancied 
dignity. They have sense and spirit 
enough to take all advantages that 
will further their cause: you have 
pedantry and pusillanimity enough 
to undertake the defence of yours, in 
order to defeat it. Itis the difference 
between the efficient and the inefli- 
cient ; and this again resolves itself 
into the difference between a specu- 
lative proposition and a practical in- 
terest. 

One thing that makes tyrants bold 
is, that they have the power to jus- 
tify their wrong. They lay their 
hands upon the sword, and ask who 
will dispute their commands. The 
friends of justice and humanity have 
not in general this ark of confidence 
to recur to, and can only appeal to 
reason aud propriety. They oppose 
power on the plea of right season 
and conscience; and shall they, in 
pursuance of their claims, violate in 
the smallest tittle what is due to 
truth and justice? So that the one 
have no law but their wills, and the 
absolute extent of their authority, in 
attaining or securing their ends, be- 
cause they make no pretensions to 
scrupulous delicacy: the others are 
cooped and cabined in, by all sorts 
of nice investigations in philosophy, 
and misgivings of the moral sense ; 





that is, are deprived or curtailed of 


the means of succeeding in their 
ends, because those ends are not 
bare-faced violence and wrong. It 
might as well be said that a man has 
aright to knock me on the head on 
the highway, and that Tam only to 
use mildness and persuasion in res 
turn, as best suited to the justice of 
my cause; as that I am not to retaliate 
and make reprisals on the common 
enemies of mankind in their own 
style and mode of execution. Is not 
a man to defend his liberty, or the li- 
berties of his fellow-men, as strenu- 
ously and remorselessly as he would 
his life or his purse? Men are Quak- 
ers in political principle, Turks and 
Jews in private conscience. 

The whole is an error, arising 
frem confounding the distinction 
between theory and practice, be- 
tween the still-life of letters and the 
tug and onset of contending factions. 
I might recommend to our political 
mediators the advice which Hen- 
ry V. addressed to his soldiers on a 
critical occasion. 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 


As modest stillness and humulity; 

But when the blast of war blows in our 
ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the bloed, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd 
rage 5 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 

Like the brass-cannon: let the brow o’er- 
whelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean: 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostrils 
wide; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every 
spirit 

To his full height. 

Se, in speculation, refine as much 
as you please, intellectually and mo- 
rally speaking, and you may do it 
with advantage. Reason is then the 
instrument you use, and P ee camot 
raise the standard of perfection you 
fix upon and propose to others too 
high, or proceed with too much can- 
dour and moderation in the advance- 
ment of truth: but in practice, you 
have not your choice of ends or 
means. You have two tilings to de- 
cide between, the extreme, probably, 
of an evil and a considerable good,and 
if you will not make your mind up to 
take the best of the two with all its 
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disadvantages and draw-backs, you 
must be contented to take the worst: 
for as you cannot alter the state of 
the conflicting parties who are car- 
rying their point by force, or dictate 
what is best by a word speaking ; 
so by finding fault with the attain- 
able good, and throwing cold water on 
it, you add fuel to your enemy’s cou- 
rage and assist hissuccess. ‘* Those 
who are not for us are against us.” 
You create a diversion in his favour, 
by distracting and enervating men’s 
minds, as much as by questioning the 
general’s orders, or drawing off a 
strong detachment in the heat of a 
battle. Political, is like military war- 
fare. There are but two sides, and 
after you have once chosen your par- 
ty, it will not do to stand in the mid- 
way, and say you like neither. There 
is no other to like, in the eye of com- 
mon sense, or in the practical and in- 
evitable result of the thing. As ac- 
tive partisans, we must take up with 
the best we can get in the circum- 
stances, and defend it with all our 
might against a worse cause (which 
will prevail, if this does not) instead 
of * letting our frail thoughts dally 
with faint surmise ;” — or, while 
dreaming of an ideal perfection, we 
shall find ourselves surprised into 
the train, and gracing the triumph, of 
the common enemy. It is sufficient 
if our objects and principles are sound 
and disinterested. If we were en- 
gaged in a friendly contest, where 
integrity and fair dealing were the 
order of the day, our means might be 
as unimpeachable as our ends; but 
in a struggle with the passions, inte- 
rests, and prejudices of men, right 
reason, pure intention, are hardly 
competent to carry us through: we 
want another stimulus. The vices 
may be opposed to each other some- 
times with advantage and propriety. 
A little of the alloy of human frailty 
may be allowed to lend its aid to the 
service of humanity ; and if we have 
only so much obstinacy or insensibi- 
lity as enables us to persevere in the 
path of public duty with more deter- 
mination and effect, both our motives 
and conduct will be above the ordi- 
nary standard of political morality. 
To suppose that we can do much 
more than this, or that we can set up 
our individual opinion of what is best 
in itself, or of the best means of at- 
taining it, and be listened to by the 





world at large, is egregiously to overs 
rate their docility or our own powers 
of persuasion. 

It is the same want of a centripe- 
tal force, of a ruling passion, of a 
moral instinct of union and co-ope- 
ration for a general purpose, that 
makes men fly off into knots and fae. 
tions, and each set up for the header 
of a party himself. Where there is 
a strong feeling of interest at work, 
it reconciles and combines the most 
discordant materials, and fits them 
to their place in the social machine. 
But in the conduct and support of 
the public good, we see “ nothing 
but vanity, chaotic vanity.” There 
is no forbearance, no self-denial, no 
magnanimity of proceeding. Every 
one is seeking his own aggrandize- 
ment, or to supplant his neighbour, 
instead of advancing the popular 
cause. It is because they have no 
real regard for it but as it serves as 
a stalking-horse to their ambition, 
restless inquietude, or love of cabal. 
They abuse and vilify their own 
party, just as they do the Ministers. 


Each lolls his tongue out at the other, 
And shakes his empty noddie at his brother. 


John Bull does not aim so malicious- 
ly, or hit so hard at Whigs and Re- 
formers, as Cobbett. The reason is, 
that a very large proportion of these 
Marplots and regenerators of the 
world are actuated by no love of 
their species or zeal for a general 
question, but by envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. They are dis- 
contented with themselves and with 
every thing about them. They object 
to, they dissent from every measure. 
Nothing pleases their fastidious 
tastes. For. want of something to 
exercise their il] humour and trouble- 
some officiousness upon, they abuse 
the Government :—when they are 
baulked or tired of this they fall foul 
of one another. The slightest slip or 
difference of opinion is never for- 
given, but gives birth to a deadly 
feud. Touch but their petty self-im- 
portance, and out comes a flaming 
denunciation of their own cabal, and 
ail they know about the individuals 
composing it. This is not patriotism, 
but spleen—but want of something to 
do and to talk about—of sense, hones- 
ty, and feeling. To wreak their 
spite on an individual, they will ruin 
the cause, and serve up the friend 
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and idol of the people sliced and car- 


bonadoed, a delicious morsel to the 
other side. There is a strange want 
of keeping in this. They are true 
neither to themselves nor to their prin- 
eo The Reformers are in gene- 
ral, it must be confessed, an ill-con- 
ditioned set; and they should be 
told of this infirmity that most easi- 
ly besets them. When they find 
their gall and bitterness overtlowing 
on the very persons who take the lead, 
and deservedly take the lead, in their 
affairs, for some slight flaw or mis- 
understanding, they should be taught 
to hold their tongues, or be drummed 
out of the regiment as spies and in- 
formers. 

Trimming, and want of spirit to 
declare the honest truth, arise in 
part from the same source. When a 
man is not thoroughly convinced of 
an opinion, or where he does not feel 
a deep interest in it, he does not like 
to make himself obnoxious by avow- 
ing it ; is willing to make all the al- 
lowance he can for difference of sen- 
timent, and consults his own safety 
by retiring from a sinking cause. 
This is the very time when the ge- 
nuine partisan, who has a rooted at- 
tachment toa principle, and feels it 
as a part of himself, finds himself 
most called upon to come forward in 
its support. His anxiety for truth 
and justice leaves him in no fear for 
himself, and the sincerity of his mo- 
tives makes him regardless of cen- 
sure or obloquy. His profession of 
hearty devotion to freedom was not 
an ebullition called forth by the sun- 
shine of prosperity, a lure for po- 
pularity and public favour; and 
when these desert it, he still main- 
tains his post with his integrity. 
There is a natural timidity of mind 
also, which can never go the whole 
length of any opinion, but is always 
interlarding its qualified assent with 
unmeaning buts and ifs; as there is a 
levity and discursiveness of imagi- 
nation which cannot settle finally in 
any belief, and requires a succession 
of glancing views, topics, and oppo- 
site conclusions, to satisfy its appetite 
for intellectual variety. I have known 
persons leave the cause of independ- 
ence and freedom, not because they 
found it unprofitable, but because 
they found it flat and stale for want 
of novelty. At the same time, inter- 
est is a great stimulator; and per- 
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haps the success of their early prin 
ciples might have reconciled them to 
their embarrassing monotony. Few 
persons have strength and simplicity 
of mind (without some additional 
inducement) to be always harping on 
the same string, or to put up with 
the legitimate variety to be found in 
an abstract principle, applicable to 
all emergencies. They like change- 
able silks better than homespmn. A 
sensible man once mentioned to me 
his having called on that 
morning, who entertained him with 
a tirade against the Bourbons for two 
hours; but he said he did not at all 
feel convinced that he might not 
have been writing Ultra-royalist pa- 
ragraphs for the , just before 
he came, in their favour, and only 
shifted his side of the argument, as a 
man who is tired of lying too long on 
one side of his body is glad to turn 
to theother. There was much shrewd- 
ness, but equal probability in this 
conjecture. 

I think the spirit of partisanship is 
of use in a point of view that has not 
been distinctly adverted to. It serves 
as a conductor to carry off our anti- 
pathies and ill-blood in a quarter and 
a manner that is least hurtful to the 
general weal. A thorough partisan 
is a good hater; but he hates only 
one side of a question, and that 
the outside. His bigotry throws hu- 
man nature into strong light and 
shade ; he has his sympathies as well 
as antipathies; it is not all. black or 
a dull drab-colour. He does not ge- 
neralise in his contempt or disgust, 
or proceed from individuals to uni- 
versals. He lays the faults and vices 
of mankind to the account of sects 
and parties, creeds and classes. Man 
in himself is a good sort of animal. 
It is the being a Tory or a Whig (as 
it may happen) that makes a man a 
knave or fool; but then we hardly 
look upon him as of the same spe- 
cies with ourselves. Kings are not 
arbitrary, or priests hypocritical, be- 
cause they are men, but because they 
are kings and priests. We form cer- 
tain nominal abstractions of these 
classes, which the more we dislike 
them, the less natural do they seem, 
and leave the general character of the 
species untouched, or act as a foil to 
it. There is nothing that is a greater 
damper to party spirit than to sug- 
gest that the errors and enormities of 
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both sides arise from certain inherent 
dispositions, common to the species. 
It shocks the liberal and enlightened 
among us, to suppose that under any 
circumstances they could become bi- 


gots, tools, persecutors. They wipe 
their hands clean of all such asper- 
sions. There is a great gulph of pre- 
judice and passion placed between 
us and our opponents; and this is 
interpreted into a natural barrier and 
separation of sentiment and feeling. 
«* Our withers are unwrung.” Burke 
represented modern revolutionists to 
himself, under the equivocal simili- 
tude of “‘ green-eyed, spring-nailed, 
velvet-pawed philosophers, whether 
going on two legs or on four ;” and 
thus removed to a distance from his 
own person all the ill attributes 
with which he had complimented 
the thorough-bred metaphysician. 
By comparing the plausible qualities 
of a Minister of state to the sleekness 
of the panther, I myself seem to 
have no more affinity with that 
whole genus, than with the whiskers 
and claws of that formidable and 
spirited animal. Bishop Taylor used 


to reprimand his rising pride by 
saying at the sight of a repro- 
bate, “ There goes my wicked 
self: we do not apply the same 
method politically, and say “ There 
goes my Tory or my Jacobin self.” 
We suppose the two things incom- 
patible. The Calvinist damns the 
Arminian, the Protestant the Papist, 


&c. but it is not for a difference of 


nature, but an opposition of opinion. 
The spirit of partizanship is not a 
spirit of our misanthropy. But for 


the vices and errors of example and 
institution, mankind are (on this 
principle) only a little lower than the 
angels: it is false doctrine and ab. 
surd prejudices that make demons of 
them. The only original sin is dif. 
fering in opinion with us: of that 
they are curable like any occasional 
disorder, and the man comes out, 
from beneath the husk of his party 
and prejudices, pure and immaculate. 
Make proselytes of them, let them 
come over to our way of thinking, 
and they are a different race of beings 
quite. This is to be effected by the 
force of argument and the progress 
of knowledge. It is well, it is per- 
fectly well. We cast the slough of 
our vices with the shibboleth of our 
party; a Reform in Parliament would 
banish all knavery and folly from the 
land. It is not the same wretched 
little mischievous animal, man, that 
is alike under all denominations and 
all systems, and in whom different 
situations and notions only bring 
out different inherent, incorrigible 
vices and propensities ; but the pro- 
fessions and the theory being changed 
for the one, which we think the only 
true and infallible one, the whole 
world, by the mere removal of our 
arbitrary prejudices and modes of 
thinking, would become as sincere, 
as benevolent, as independent and as 
worthy people as we are! To hate 
and proscribe half the species under 
various pretexts and nicknames, 
seems, therefore, the only way to en- 
tertain a good opinion of ourselves 
and mankind in general. . 








CONTINUATION OF DR. JOHNSON’S 
Lives of the Ports. 


No. II. 
SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Tne life of Sir William Jones has 
been written by his friend Lord 
Teignmouth with that minuteness 
which the character of so illustrious 
and extraordinary a man deserved. 
He was born in London on the twen- 
ty-eighth of September, 1746. His 
father, whose Christian name he 
bore, although sprung immediately 
from a race of yeomen in Anglesea, 
could yet, like many a Cambro-Bri- 


ton beside, have traced his descent, 
at least in a maternal line, from the 
ancient princes of Wales. But what 
distinguished him much more was, 
that he had attained so great a pro- 
ficiency in the study of mathema- 
tics as to become a teacher of that 
branch of science in the English me- 
tropolis, under the patronage of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and rose -to such re- 
putation by his writings, that he at+ 
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tracted the notice and esteem of the 
owertul and the learned, and was 
admitted to the intimacy of the 
Earls of Hardwicke and Maccles- 
field ; Lord Parker, President of the 
Royal Society ; Halley; Mead; and 
Samuel Johnson. By his wife, Mary, 
the daughter of a cabinet-maker in 
London, he had two sons, one of 
whom died an infant, and a daugh- 
ter. In three years after the birth 
of the remaining son, the father him- 
self died, and left the two children 
to the protection of their mother. 
An extraordinary mark of her pre- 
sence of mind sufficiently indicated 
how capable this mother was of exe- 
cuting the difficult duty imposed on 
her by his decease. Doctor Mead 
had pronounced his case, which was 
a polypus on the heart, to be a hope- 
less one; and her anxious precau- 
tions to hinder the fatal intelligence 
from reaching him were on the point 
of being defeated by the arrival of a 
letter of condolence and consolation 
from an injudicious but well-mean- 
ing friend, when, on discovering its 
purport, she had sufficient address to 
substitute the lively dictates of her 
own invention for the real contents 
of the epistle, and by this affection- 
ate delusion not merely to satisfy the 
curiosity but to cheer the spirits of 
her dying husband. 

So great was her solicitude for 
the improvement of her son, that 
she declined the pressing instances 
of the Countess of Macclesfield to 
reside under her roof, lest she should 
be hindered from attending exclu- 
sively to that which was now 
become her main concern. To the 
many inquiries which the early vi- 
vacity of the boy prompted him to 
put to her, the invariable answer she 
returned was, read, and you will 
know. This assurance, added to the 
other means of instruction, from 
which her fondness, or more probably 
her discernment, induced her to ex- 
clude every species of severity, were 
so efficacious that in his fourth year 
he was able to read at sight any book 
in hisown language. Two accidents 
occurred to hinder this rapid ad- 
vancement from proceeding. Once 
he narrowly escaped being consumed 
by flames from having fallen into the 
fire, while endeavouring to scrape 
down some soot from the chimney 


of a room in which he had been left 





alone ; and was rescued only in cons 
sequence of the alarm given to the 
servants by his shrieks. At another 
time, his eye was nearly put out by 
one of the hooks of his dress, as he 
was struggling under the hands of 
the domestic who was putting on his 
clothes. From the effects of this 
injury his sight never completely re- 
covered. 

In his fifth year he received a 
strong impression from reading the 
twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse. 
The man must have a cold imagina- 
tion who would deny that this ca- 
sual influence might have first dis- 
closed not only the lofty and ardent 
spirit, but even that insatiable love 
of learning, by which he was after- 
wards distinguished above all his 
contemporaries. Amidst the general 
proscription of reading adapted to 
excite wonder, that germ of know- 
ledge, in the minds of our chil- 
dren, it is lucky that the Bible is 
still left them. 

At the end of his seventh year he 
was placed under the tuition of Dr. 
Thackeray, the master of Harrow 
school; but had not been there two 
years before a fracture of his thigh- 
bone, that happened in a scramble 
among his play-fellows, occasioned 
another suspension of his studies. 
During the twelvemonth which he 
now passed at home with his mother, 
he became so conversant with several 
writers in his own language, espe- 
cially Dryden and Pope, that he set 
himself about making imitations of 
them. 

On his return to Harrow, no al- 
lowance was made for the inevitable 
consequences of this interruption: he 
was replaced in the class with those 
bovs whose classical learning had 
been progressive while his was sta- 
tionary, or rather retrograde, and un- 
merited chastisement was inflicted 
on him for his inferiority to those 
with whom he had wanted the means 
of maintaining an equality. Im- 

lled either by fear, by shame, or 
by emulation, he laboured hard in 
private to repair his losses; of his 
own accord recurred to the rudi- 
ments of the grammar; and was so 
diligent that he speedily outstripped 
all his juvenile competitors. 

In his twelfth year he entered into 
a scheme for representing a play in 
conjunction with his schoolfellows ; 
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but instead of seeking his Dramatis 
Persone among the heroes of Homer, 
as Pope had done in his boyhood, 
Jones, by a remarkable effort of me- 
mory, committed to paper what he 
retained of Shakspeare’s Tempest, 
which he had read at his mother’s ; 
and himself sustained the part of 
Prospero in that Comedy. Mean- 
while his poetical faculty did not lie 
dormant. He turned into English 
verse all Virgil’s Eclogues and seve- 
ral of Ovid's Epistles; and wrote a 
Tragedy on the fable of Meleager, 
which was acted during the holidays 
by himself and his comrades, and in 
which he sustained the character of 
the hero. A short specimen of the 
drama is preserved. The language 
brings to our recollection that of the 
Mock Tragedy in Hamlet. 

When the other boys were at their 
sports, Jones continued to linger over 
his book, or, if he mingled in their 
diversions, his favourite objects were 
still uppermost in his thoughts; he 
directed his playmates to divide the 
fields into compartments to which he 
gave the names of the several Gre- 
cian republics ; allotted to each their 
political station; and “ wielding at 
will the fierce democracies,” arranged 
the complicated concerns of peace 
and war, attack and defence, coun- 
cils, harangues, and negociations. 
Dr. Thackeray was compelled to own 
that “if his pupil were left naked 
and friendless on Salisbury plain, he 
would yet find his way to fame and 
riches.” 

On the resignation of that master, 
the management of the school devolv- 
ed on Dr. Sumner, by whom Jones, 
then in his fifteenth year, was parti- 
cularly distinguished. Such was his 
zeal, that he devoted whole nights to 
study; and, not contented with ap- 
plying himself at school to the clas- 
sical languages, and during the va- 
cations to the Italian and French, he 
attained Hebrew enough to enable 
him to read the psalms in the origi- 
nal, and made himself acquainted 
with the Arabic character. Strangers, 
who visited Harrow, frequently in- 
quired for him by the appellation of 
the great scholar. 

Some of his compositions from this 
time to his twentieth year, which 
he collected and entitled Limon,* 


in imitation of the ancients, are print. 
ed among his works. A young 
scholar who should now glance his 
eye over the first chapter, contain- 
ing speeches from Shakspeare and 
Addison’s Cato translated into Greek 
iambics on the model of the Three 
Tragedians, would put aside the re- 
mainder with a smile of complacency 
at the improvement which has since 
been made in this species of task 
under the auspices of Porson. 

His mother was urged by several 
of the legal profession, who interest- 
ed themselves in his welfare, to place 
him in the office of a special pleader; 
but considerations of prudence, which 
represented to her that the course of 
education necessary to qualify him 
for the practice of the law was ex- 
ceedingly expensive and the advan- 
tages remote, hindered her from ac- 
quiescing in their recommendation; 
at the same time that his own in- 
clination and the earnest wishes of 
his master concurred in favour of 
prosecuting his studies at college. 
Which of the two universities should 
have the credit of perfecting instruc- 
tion thus auspiciously commenced 
was the next subject of debate. But 
the advice of Dr. Glasse, then a pri- 
vate tutor at Harrow, prevailing over 
that of the head master, who, by a 
natural partiality for the place of his 
own education would have given the 
preference to Cambridge, he was in 
1764 admitted of University College 
in Oxford, whither his mother deter- 
mined to remove her residence, either 
for the purpose of superintending his 
health and morals, or of enjoying the 
society of so excellent a son. 

Before quitting school he present- 
ed to his friend Parnell, nephew of 
the poet, and afterwards Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, a manu- 
script volume of English verses, con- 
sisting, among other pieces, of that 
essay which some years after he 
moulded into his Arcadia; and of 
translations from Sophocles, Theocri- 
tus, and Horace. If the encourage- 
ment of Dr. Sumner had not been 
overruled by the dissuasion of his 
more cautious friends, he would have 
committed to the press his Greek and 
Latin compositions, among which was 
a Comedy in imitation of the style 
of Aristophanes, entitled Mormo. 





* Awady, a meadow. 
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Like many other lads, whose ta- 
lents have unfolded in all their luxu- 
riance under the kindness of an in- 
dulgent master, he experienced a 
sudden chill at his first transplanta- 
tion into academic soil. His reason 
was ae eee amid the intricacies 
of the school logic, and his taste re- 
volted by the barbarous language 
that enveloped it. 

On the 3lst of October he was 
unanimously elected to one of the 
four scholarships founded by Sir 
Simon Bennet. But as he had three 
seniors, his prospect of a fellowship 
was distant ; and he was anxious to 
free his mother from the incon- 
venience of contributing to his sup- 
port. His disgust for the University, 
however, was fortunately not of long 
continuance. The college tutors re- 
lieved him from an useless and irk- 
some attendance on their lectures, 
and judiciously left the employment 
of his time at his own disposal. He 
turned it to a good account in perus- 
ing the principal Greek historians and 
poets, together with the whole of 
Lucian and of Plato; writing notes, 
and exercising himself in imitations 
of his favourite authors as he went 
on. In order to facilitate his acqui- 
sition of the Arabic tongue, more 
particularly with regard to its pro- 
nunciation, he engaged a native of 
Aleppo, named Mirza, whom he met 
with in London, to accompany him 
to Oxford, and employed him in re- 
translating the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments into their original lan- 
guage, whilst he wrote out the ver- 
sion himself as the other dictated, and 
corrected the inaccuracies by the 
help of a grammar and lexicon. The 
affinity which he discovered between 
this language and the modern Per- 
sian, induced him to extend his re- 
searches to the latter dialect; and 
he thus laid the foundation of his ex- 
traordinary knowledge in oriental li- 
terature. 

During the vacations he usually 
resorted to London, where he was as- 
siduous in his attendance on the 
schools of Angelo, for the sake of ac- 
complishing himself in the manly ex- 
ercises of fencing and riding; and, at 
home, directed his attention to mo- 
dern languages, and familiarised him- 
self with the best writers in Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese: ‘“ thus,” 
he observed, “ with the fortune of 





a peasant, he gave himeéelf the educa 
tion of a prince.” 

The year after his entrance at col- 
lege, he accepted a proposal that was 
made him to undertake the educa- 
tion of Lord Althorpe, then a child 
about seven years old; and for that 

urpose spent much of his time at 
Vimbledon, where he composed 
many of his English poems, and stu- 
died attentively the Hebrew Bible, 
particularly the prophetical writings, 
and the book of Job. 

In the summer of 1766, a fellowship 
of University College unexpectedly 
became vacant ; and being conferred 
on Jones, secured him the enjoyment 
of that independence which he had 
so much desired. With independ- 
ence he seems to have been satis- 
fied; for, on his return to Wimbledon, 
he declined an offer made him by 
the Duke of Grafton, then first Lord 
of the Treasury, of the place of in- 
terpreter for eastern languages. The 
same answer which conveyed his 
refusal recommended in earnest 
terms his friend Mirza as one fitted 
to perform the duties of the office, 
but the application remained unno- 
ticed; and he regretted that his in- 
experience in such matters had pre- 
vented him from adopting the expe- 
dient of nominally accepting the em- 
ployment for himself and consigning 
the profits of it to the Syrian. 

In 1767 he began his treatise De 
Poesi Asiatica, on the plan of Lowth’s 
Prelectiones, and composed a Persian 
grammar for the use of a school-fel- 
low, who was about to go to India. 
His usual course of study was for a 
short time interrupted by an attend- 
ance on Earl Spencer, the father of 
his pupil, to Spa. The ardour of his 
curiosity as a linguist made him 
gladly seize the opportunity afforded 
him by this expedition of obtaining 
some knowledge of German. Nor 
was he so indifferent to slighter ac- 
complishments as not to avail him- 
self of the instructions of a celebrated 
dancing master at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He had before taken lessons from 
Gallini im that trifling art. From a 
pensioner at Chelsea he had learnt 
the use of the broadsword. He af- 
terwards made an attempt, in which, 
however, he does not seem to have 
persevered, to become a performer on 
the national instrument of his fore- 
fathers, the harp. Ambition of such 
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various attainments reminds us of 
what is related concerning the Admi- 
rable Crichton, and Pico of Miran- 
dola. 

Christian the Seventh, King of 
Denmark, who in 1768 was on a 
visit to this country, had brought 
with him a Persian history of Nadir 
Shah in manuscript, which he was 
desirous to have translated from that 
language into the French. On this 
occasion Jones was applied to by 
one of the under secretaries to the 
Duke of Grafton, to gratify the 
wishes of the Danish monarch. The 
task was so little to his mind that he 
would have excused himself from en- 
gaging in it; and he accordingly 
suggested Major Dow, a gentleman 
already distinguished by his trans- 
lations from the Persic, as one fit to 
be employed ; but he likewise plead- 
ing his other numerous occupations 
as a reason for not undertaking this, 
and the application to Jones being 
renewed, with an intimation that it 
would be disgraceful to the country 
if the King should be compelled to 
take the manuscript into France, he 
was at length stimulated to a com- 
pliance. At the expiration of a 
twelvemonth, during which interval 
it had been more than once eagerly 
demanded, the work was accom- 
plished. The publication of it was 
completed in 1770, and forty copies 
were transmitted to the court of 
Denmark. To the history was ap- 
pended a treatise on Oriental poetry, 
written also in French. One of the 
chief difficulties imposed on the 
translator had been the necessity of 
using that language in the version, 
of which it could not be expected 
that he should possess an entire com- 
mand; but to obviate this incon- 
venience, he called in the aid of a 
Frenchman who corrected the inac- 
curacies in the diction. Christian 
expressed himself well satisfied with 
the manner in which his intentions 
had been fulfilled: but a diploma, 
constituting the translator a member 
of the Royal Society at Copenhagen, 
together with an earnest reeommen- 
dation of him to the regard of his 
own sovereign, were the sole rewards 
of his iabour. Of the history he af- 
terwards published an abridgment in 
English. 

The predilection he had conceived 
for the Muses of the East, whom, 


with the blind idolatry of a lover, he 
exalted above those of Greece and 
Rome, was further strengthened by 
his intercourse with an illustrious fo- 
reigner whom they had almost as 
much captivated. The person, with 
whom this similarity of taste con- 
nected him, was Charles Reviczki, 
afterwards imperial minister at War- 
saw, and ambassador at the English 
court with the title of Count. Their 
correspondence, which turns princi- 
pally on the object of their common 
pursuit, and is written in the French 
and Latin languages, commenced in 
1768. At this time he took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In the summer of the ensuing year, 
Jones accompanied his pupil to the 
school at Harrow. During his resi- 
dence there he transcribed his Per- 
sian grammar. He had already be- 
gun a dictionary of that language, 
with illustrations of the principal 
words from celebrated writers, a 
work of vast labour, which he re- 
solved not to prosecute without the 
assurance of an adequate remunera- 
tion from the East India Company. 

At the entreaty of Dr. Glasse, he 
now dedicated some portion of his 
time to religious inquiry. The re- 
sult was a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, in his belief of which, 
it is said, he had hitherto been un- 
confirmed. In the winter he made 
a second visit to the Continent 
with the family of his noble patron. 
After a longer stay at Paris than was 
agreeable to him, they passed down 
the Rhine to Lyons, and thence pro- 
ceeded by Marseilles, Frejus, and 
Antibes, to Nice. At the last oi 
these places they resided long enough 
to allow of his returning to his stu- 
dies, which were divided between the 
arts of music and painting; the ma- 
thematics ; and military tactics,—a 
science of which he thought no Bri- 
ton could, without disgrace, be igno- 
rant. He also wrote a treatise on 
education; and began a tragedy, 
entitled Soliman, on the murder of 
the son of that monarch by the trea- 
chery of his step-mother, Of the 
latter, although it appears from one 
of his letters that he had completed 
it, no traces were found among his 


papers, except a prefatory discourse 


too unfinished to meet the public eye- 
The subject has been treated by 
Champfort, a late French writer, and 
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one of the best among Racine’s school, 
in a play called Mustapha and Zean- 
gir. 1 do not recollect, and have not 
now the means of ascertaining, whe- 
ther that fine drama, the Solimano of 
Prospero Bonarelli, is founded on the 
same tragic incident in the Turkish 
History. 

An excursion which he had medi- 
tated to Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
he was under the necessity of post- 
poning to a future occasion. On his 
way back he diverged to Geneva, in 
hopes of seeing Voltaire; but was 
disappointed, as the Frenchman ex- 
cused himself, on account of age and 
sickness, from conversing with a 
stranger. At Paris he succeeded by 
the help of some previous knowledge 
of the Chinese character, and by 
means of Couplet’s Version of the 
Works of Confucius, in construing a 
poem by that writer, from a selection 
in the king’s library, and sent a lite- 
ral version of it to his friend Re- 
viczki. From the French Capital 
the party returned through Spa to 
England. During their short resi- 
dence at Spa he sketched the plan of 
an epic poem, on the discovery of 
Britain by the Prince of Tyre. The 
suggestion and advice of his friends, 
who thought that abilities and at- 
tainments like his required a more 
extensive sphere of action than was 
afforded them by the discharge of his 
duties as a private tutor, strength- 
ened, probably, by a consciousness of 
his own power, induced him to relin- 
quish that employment, and hence- 
forward to apply himself to the study 
and practice of the law. An almost 
enthusiastic admiration of the legal 
institutions of his own country, a 
pure and ardent zeal for civil liberty, 
and an eminent independence and 
uprightness of mind, were qualifica- 
tions that rendered this destination of 
his talents not less desirable in a 
public view than it was with refer- 
ence to his individual interests. He 
accordingly entered himself a mem- 
ber of the Temple, on the 19th of 
September, 1770. To faculties of so 
comprehensive a grasp, the abandon- 
ment of his philological researches 
was not indispensable for the suc- 
cessful * sawing of his new pur- 
suit.. Variety was perhaps even a 
necessary aliment of his active mind, 
which without it might have drooped 
and languished. Indeed, the culti- 





vation of eastern learning eventually 
proved of singular service to him in 
his juridical capacity. 

In 1771 he published in French a 
pamphlet in answer to Anquetil du 
Perron’s Attack on the University of 
Oxford, in the discourse prefixed to 
his “ Zind-Avesta;” and entered on 
‘* A History of the Turks,” the in- 
troduction to which was printed, but 
not made public till after his death. 
He had a design to apply for the of- 
fice of minister at Constantinople, in 
the event of a termination of the war 
with Russia, and looked forward 
with eagerness to an opportunity of 
contemplating the ‘Turkish manners 
at their source. A small volume of 
his poems, consisting chiefly of 
translations from the Eastern lan- 
guages, with two prose dissertations 
annexed, made their appearance in 
the following year, when he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. From the preface to the po- 
ems, it appears that his relish for the 
Greek and Roman writers had now 
returned ; and that he justly re- 
garded them as the standard of true 
taste. His terms not having been 
regularly kept in the University, 
(where his mother and sister had 
still continued to reside) he did not 
take his degree of Master of Arts 
till the Easter of 1773. In the Ja- 
nuary following he was called to the 
bar. Atthe conclusion of the preface 
to his Commentaries de Poesi Asi- 
atica, published at this period, he an- 
nounces his determination to quit the 
service of the muses, and apply him- 
self entirely to his professional stu- 
dies. In a letter to Reviczki, of Fe- 
bruary, 1775, we find him declaring 
that he no longer intended to solicit 
the embassy to Constantinople. This 
year he attended the spring circuit, 
and sessions at Oxford ; and the next 
was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of bankrupts, and was to be 
found regularly as a legal practitioner 
in Westminster Hal]. At the same 
time, that he might not lose sight of 
classical literature, he was assiduous 
in his perusal of the Grecian orators, 


and employed himself in a version of 


the Orations of Iseus; nor does he 
appear to have broken off his corres- 
pondence with learned foreigners, 
among whom were the youngest 
Schultens, and G. 8. Michaelis. The 
translation of Iseus, which appears to 
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be executed with fidelity, was pub- 
lished in 1779, with a dedication to 
Earl Bathurst, in which he declares 
“« his Lordship to have been his great- 
est, his only benefactor.” His late 
appointment is the obligation to 
which he refers. 

A vacancy had now occurred on 
the bench at Fort William, in Ben- 
gal; and Jones was regarded by 
his brethren at the bar as the fittest 
person to occupy that station. The 
patronage of the minister, however, 
was requisite to this office; and 
the violent measures which govern- 
ment had lately adopted, with re- 
spect to the American Colonies, were 
far from being such as accorded 
with his notions of freedom and 
justice. He was resolved that no 
consideration should induce him to 
surrender the independence of his 
judgment on this, or any other na- 
tional topic. “ If the minister,” says 
he, in one of his letters to his pupil, 
Lord Althorpe, ‘* be offended at the 
style in which I have spoken, do 
speak, and will speak of public af- 
fairs, and on that account, shall re- 
fuse to give me the judgeship, I shall 
not he at all mortified, having already 
a very decent competence without a 
debt, or a care of any kind.” His pa- 
triotic feelings displayed themselves 
in a Latin Ode to Liberty, published 
in March, 1780, under the title of 
Julii Melesigoni ad Libertatem, an 
assumed name, formed by an ana- 
gram of his own in Latin. 

The resignation of Sir Robert 
Newdigate, one of the members re- 
turned to parliament for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in the meantime, in- 
duced several members of that learn- 
ed body, who were friendly to Jones, 
to turn their eyes towards him as 
their future representative. The 
choice of a candidate undistinguish- 
ed by birth or riches, and recom- 
mended solely b¥ his integrity, ta- 
lents, and learning, would have re- 
flected the highest honour on his con- 
stituents ; but many being found io 
be disinclined to his interest, it was 
thought more prudent to relinquish 
the canvass. He published in July a 
small pamphlet, entitled, an Enquiry 
into the Legal Mode of suppressing 
Riots, with a constitutional Plan of 
future Defence. The insurrection 
which had for some days disgraced 
the British metropolis, at the begiu- 








ning of June, suggested the publica- 
tion of this tract. In the autumn of 
this year he made a journey to Pa- 
ris, as he had done the preceding 
summer. During a fortnight’s resj- 
dence in that capital, he attended 
some causes at the Palais; obtained 
access to a fine manuscript in the 
royal library, which opened to him 
a nearer insight into the manners of 
the ancient Arabians ; and mingled 
in the society of as many of the 
American leaders as he could fall in 
with, purposing to collect materials 
for a future history of their unhappy 
eontest with the mother country. In 
the midst of this keen pursuit of pro- 
fessional and literary eminence he 
had the misfortune to lose his mother, 
who had lived long enough to see 
her tenderness and assiduity in the 
conduct of his education amply re- 
warded. 

An Essay on the Law of Bail- 
ments, and the translation of an Ara- 
bian Poem on the Mohammedan 
Law of Succession to the Property 
of Intestates, to the latter of which 
undertakings he was incited by his 
views of preferment in the East, tes- 
tified his industry in the pursuit of 
his legal studies ; while on the other 
hand, several short poems evinced, 
from time to time, his intended re- 
linqguishment of the tuneful art to 
be either impracticable or unneces- 
Sary. 

In the summer of 1782 the inter- 
ests of one of his clients led him 
again to Paris, from whence he re- 
turned by the circuitous route of 
Normandy, and the United Provinces. 
In the spring of this year he had 
become a member of the Society for 
Constitutional Information. A more 
equal representation of the people in 
parliament was at this time the sub- 
ject of general discussion, and he did 
not fail to stand forward as the stre- 
nuous champion of a measure which 
seemed likely to infuse new spirit 
and vigour into our constitutional 
liberties. His sentiments were pub- 
licly professed in a speech before the 
meeting assembled at the London 
Tavern, on the 28th of May; and he 
afterwards gave a wider currency to 
them from the press. He maintained 
that the representation ought to be 
nearly equal and universal ; an opi- 
nion in which few would now be 
found to coincide ; and which, if he 
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had lived a little longer, he would 
probably himself have acknowledged 
to be erroneous. At Paris, he had 
written a Dialogue between a Farmer 
and a Country Gentleman on the 
Principles of Government, and it was 
published by the Society. A bill of 
indictment was found against the 
Dean of St. Asaph, whose sister he 
afterwards married, for an edition 
reese in Wales; and Jones avowed 
iimself the author. 

In the beginning of 1783 appear- 
ed his translation of the seven Ara- 
bian poems, suspended in the temple 
at Mecca about the commencement 
of the sixth century. 

In the March of this year, he was 
gratified by the long desired appoint- 
ment to the office of judge in the 
supreme court of judicature, at Fort- 
William, in Bengal, which was ob- 
tained for him through the interest of 
Lord Ashburton; and he received 
the honour of knighthood usually 
conferred on that occasion. The di- 
visions among his political friends 
after the decease of that excellent 
nobleman, the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, afforded him an additional mo- 
tive for wishing to be employed at a 
distance from his country, which he 
no longer hoped to see benefited by 
their exertions. He was immediately 
afterwards united to Anna Maria 
Shipley, the daughter of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, a learned and liberal 
prelate. His attachment to this lady 
had been of long continuance, and he 
had been waiting only for an honour- 
able independence before he could 
resolve to join the fortunes of one so 
tenderly beloved to his own. 

Sir William Jones embarked for 
the East in April, 1783. It is im- 
possible not to sympathise with the 
feelings of a scholar about to visit 
places over which his studies had 
thrown the charm of a mysterious 
interest ; to explore treasures that 
had rested as yet in darkness to 
European eyes ; and to approach the 
imagined cradle of human science 
and art. During his voyage he made 
the following memoranda of objects 
for his inquiry, and of works to be 
begun or executed during his resi- 
deuce in Asia. 

1. The Laws of the Hindus and Ma- 
hommedans. 

2. The History of the Ancient World. 
3. Proofs and Illustrations of Scripture. 





4. Traditions concerning the Deluge, 
&e. 
5. Modern Politics, and Geography of 
Hindustan. 

6. Best Mode of Governing Bengal. 

7. Arithmetic and Geometry, and Mixed 
Sciences of the Asiatics. 

8. Medicine, Chemistry, Surgery, and 
Anatomy, of the Indians, 

9. Natural Productions of India. 

10. Poetry, Rhetoric, and Morality of 
Asia. 

1]. Music of the Eastern Nations. 

12. The Shi-King, or 300 Chinese 
Odes. 

13. The best Accounts of Thibet and 
Cashmir. 

14. ‘Trade, Manufactures, Agriculture, 
and Commerce of India. 

15. Mogul Constitution contained in the 
Defteri Alemghiri, and Ayein Acbari. 

16. Mahratta Constitution. 





To print and publish the Gospel of St. 
Luke, in Arabic. 
To publish Law Tracts, in Persian or 
Arabic. 
To print and publish the Psalms of Da- 
vid, in Persian Verse. 
To compose, if God grant me life, 
1. Elements of the Laws of England. 
Model—the Essay on Bailment. Aris- 
totle. 
2. The History of the American War. 
Model—Thucydides and Polybius. 
3. Britain Discovered, an Heroic Poem on 
the Constitution of England. 
Machinery. Hindu Gods. 
Model— Homer. 
4. Speeches, Political and Forensic. 
M odel— Demosthenes. 
5. Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical. 
Model—Plato. 
G. Letters. 
Model—Demosthenes and Plato. 


In the course of the voyage the 
vessel touched at Madeira; and in 
ten weeks after quitting Cape Verd 
Islands arrived at that of Hinzuan 
or Joanna, of which he has left a 
very lively and pleasing description. 

In September he landed at Cal- 
cutta; and before the conclusion of 
the year, entered on the performance 
of his judicial function, and deli- 
vered his first charge to the grand 
jury, on the opening of the sessions. 
This address was such as not to dis- 
appoint the high expectations that 
had been formed of him before his 
arrival. 

It was evident that the leisure, or 
perhaps even the undivided attention 
and labour of no one man, could have 
sufficed for prosecuting researches so 
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extensive and arduous as those he 
had marked out for himself. The as- 
sociation of _ others in this design 
was the obvious method of remedy- 
ing the difficulty. At his suggestion, 
accordingly, an institution was, in 
January, 1784, framed as closely as 
possible on the model of the Royal 
Society in London; and the presi- 
dency was offered to Mr. Hastings, 
then Governor-general in India, who 
not only was a liberal encourager of 
Persian and Sanscrit literature, but 
had made himself a proficient in the 
former of these languages at a time 
when its importance had not been 
duly appreciated; and was fami- 
liarly versed in the common dialects 
of Bengal. That gentleman, how- 
ever, declining the honour, and re- 
commending that it should be con- 
ferred on the proposer of the scheme, 
he was consequently elected presi- 
dent. The names of Chambers, 
Gladwyn, Hamilton, and Wilkins, 
among others, evince that it was not 
difficult for him to find coadjutors. 
How well the institution has answer- 
ed the ends for which it was formed 
the public has seen in the Asiatic 
Researches. 

A thorough acquaintance with the 
religion and literature of India ap- 
peared to be attainable through no 
other medium than a knowledge of 
the Sanscrit; and he therefore ap- 
plied himself without delay to the ac- 
quisition of that language. It was not 
long before he found that his health 
would oblige him to some restriction 
in the intended prosecution of his 
studies. In a letter written a few 
days after his arrival in India, he 
informs one of his friends that “ as 
long as he stays in India, he does not 
expect to be free from a bad diges- 
tion, the morbus literatorum; for 
which there is hardly any remedy 
but abstinence from too much food, 
literary and culinary. I rise,” he 
adds, ** before the sun, and bathe 
atter a gentle ride ; my diet is light 
and sparing, and I go early to rest ; 
yet the activity of my mind is too 
strong for my constitution, though 
naturally not infirm; and I must be 
satisfied with a valetudinarian state 
of health.” All these precautiens, 
however, did not avail to secure 
him from violent and reiterated at- 
tacks. In 1784 he travelled to the 
city of Benares, by the route of 





Guyah, celebrated as the birth-place 
of the philosopher Boudh, and the 
resort of Hindu pilgrims {om all 
parts of the East ; and returned by 
Gour, formerly the residence of the 
sovereigns of Bengal. During this 
journey he laboured for some time 
under a fit of illness that had nearly 
terminated his life. Yet no sooner 
did he become a convalescent than 
he applied himself to the study of 
botany, and composed a_ metrical 
taie, entitled ‘The Enchanted Fruit, 
or Hindu Wife; and a Treatise on 
the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India; 
the latter of which he communicated 
to the Society. He had not been 
many months settled after his return 
to Calcutta, when he found the de- 
mand made on him for his company, 
by the neighbourhood of that place, 
so frequent as to produce a trouble- 
some interruption to the course of 
his literary engagements. He there- 
fore looked out for a situation more 
secluded, to which he might betake 
himself during the temporary cessa- 
tions of his official duties ; and made 
choice of Chrishnanagur, at the dis- 
tance of about fifty miles, which, be- 
sides a dry soil and pure air, pos- 
sessed an additional recommenda- 
tion in its vicinity to a Hindu Col- 
lege. Indeed he omitted no means 
that could tend to facilitate his ac- 
quaintance with the learning and 
manners of thenatives. A consider- 
able portion of his income was set 
aside for the purpose of supporting 
their scholars, whom he engaged tor 
his instruction. 

The administration of justice was 
frequently interrupted by the want 
of integrity in the Pundits, or ex- 

unders of the statutes. To pre- 
vent the possibility of such deception, 
this upright magistrate undertook to 
compile and translate a body of 
Hindu and Mohammedan laws, and 
to form a digest of them in imitation 
of that of the Roman law framed 
by the order of the Emperor Justi- 
nian. The mind can scarcely con- 
template a plan of utility more vast 
or splendid than one which aimed at 
preserving the fountain of right un- 
contaminated for twenty millions of 
people. During the period of sessions 


and term, when his attendance was 


required at Calcutta, he usually re- 
sided on the banks of the Ganges, 
five miles from the court. 
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In 1785 a periodical work, called 
the Asiatic Miscellany, which has 
been erroneously attributed to the 
Asiatic Society, was undertaken at 
Calcutta ; and to the first two vo- 
lumes, which appeared in that and 
the following year, he contributed 
six hymns addressed to Hindu de- 
ities; a literal version of twenty 
tales and fables of Nizami, expressly 
designed for the help of students in 
the Persian language; and several 
smaller pieces. 

A resolution, which had passed the 
Board of the Executive Government 
of Bengal, for altering the mode of 
paying the salaries of the judges, 
produced from him a very spirited 
remonstrance. -The affair, however, 
seems to have been misconceived by 
himself and his brethren on the 
Bench ; and on its being explained 
the usual harmony was restored. At 
the commencement of 1786, while 
this matter was pending, he made a 
voyage to Chatigan, the boundary of 
the British dominions in Bengal 
towards the east. In this “ Indian 
Montpelier,” where he describes “ the 
hillocks covered with pepper vines, 
and sparkling with blossoms of the 
coffee tree,” in addition to his other 
literary researches he twice perused 
the poem of Ferdausi, consisting of 
above sixty thousand couplets. This 
he considered to be an epic poem as 
majestic and entire as the Iliad ; and 
thought the outline of it related to a 
single hero, Khosrau, (the Cyrus of 
Herodotus and Xenophon), whom, as 
he says, “ the Asiaticks, conversing 
with the Father of European History, 
described according to their popular 
traditions by his true name, which 
the Greek alphabet could not ex- 
press.” A nearer acquaintance with 
the great epic bard of Persia had 
now taught him therefore to retract 
the assertion he kad made in his 
Commentary on Asiatic Poetry, that 
“the hero, as it is called, of the 
poem, was that well known Hercules 
of the Persians, named Rustem; al- 
though there are several other he- 
roes, or warriors, to each of whom 
their own particular glory is assign- 
ed.” At the time of writing this, he 
had an intention, if leisure should be 
allowed him, of translating the whole 
work. A version of Ferdausi, either 
in verse unfettered by rhyme, or in 
= — prose as the prophe- 

on. IV. 





tical parts of the Bible are translated 
into, would, I think, be the most 
valuable transfer that our language 
is now capable of receiving from 
foreign tongues. 

In 1787 he flattered himself that 
his constitution had overcome the 
climate; but his apprehensions were 
awakened for the health of Lady 
Jones, to which it had been yet more 
unfavourable; and he resolved, if 
some amendment did not appear 
likely, to urge her return to her na- 
tive country ; preferring, he said, the 
pang of separation for five or six 
years, to the anguish, which he 
should hardly survive, of losing her. 

At the beginning of 1789 appeared 
the first volume of the Society's 
Researches, selected by the President. 
Two other volumes followed during 
his life-time, and a fourth was ready 
for the press at the time of his de- 
cease. 

In the same year he published his 
version of an ancient Indian drama of 
Calidas, entitled Sacontala, or the 
Fatal Ring; a wild and beautiful 
composition, which makes us desire 
to see more by the same writer, who 
has been termed the Shakspeare of In- 
dia, and who lived in the last century 
before the Christian era. The doubts 
suggested by the critics in England, 
concerning the authenticity of this 
work, he considered as scarcely de- 
serving of a serious reply. 

In his discourses, delivered before 
the Society, he discusses the origin 
of the several nations which inhabit 
the great continent of Asia, together 
with its borderers, mountaineers, and 
islanders ; points out the advantages 
to be derived from the cencurrent re- 
searches of the members of the So- 
ciety, amongst which the confirma- 
tion of the Mosaic account of the 
primitive world is justly insisted on 
as the most important; and enlarges 
on the philosophy of the Asiatics. 
Besides several other essays, parti- 
cular dissertations are allotted to the 
subjects of the Indian chronology ; 
the antiquity of their zodiac, which 
he maintains not to have been formed 
from the Greeks or Arabs; the lite- 
rature of the Hindus; and the mu- 
sical modes used by that people. 

In the course of the last two years 
he edited the Persian poem by Ha- 
tefi, of Lailé and Majnoon, the Pe- 
trarch and Laura of the Orvieutals. 
3A 
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The book was published at his own 
cost; and the profits of the sale ap- 
propriated to the relief of insolvent 
debtors in the goal at Calcutta. 

In 1793 Lady Jones, to whose 
constitution, naturally a weak one, 
the climate continued still unpropi- 
tious, embarked for England. The 
physicians had long recommended a 
return to Europe as necessary for the 
restoration of her health, or rather as 
the only means of preserving her 
life; but her unwillingness to guit 
her husband had hitherto retained 
her in India. His eagerness to ac- 
complish his great object of pre- 
paring the Code of Laws for the 
natives would not suffer him to ac- 
company her. He hoped, however, 
that by the ensuing year he should 
have executed his design; and giving 
up the intention he had had of making 
a circuit through Persia and China 
on his return, he determined to 
follow her then without any devia- 
tion from his course. In the begin- 
ning of 1794 he published a trans- 
lation of the Ordinances of Menu, 
on which he had been long em- 
ployed, and which may be regarded 
as initiatory to his more copious pan- 
dect. 

The last twenty years of his life 
he proposed passing in a studious 
retreat after his return to England ; 
and had even commissioned one of 
his friends to look out for a pleasant 
country-house in Middlesex, with a 
garden, and ground to pasture his 
cattle. 

But this prospect of future ease 
and enjoyment was not to be rea- 
lized. ‘The event, which put an un- 
expected end both to that and to his 
important scheme for the public ad- 
vantage, cannot be so well related 
as in the words of Lord Teignmouth. 
On the 20th of April, or nearly about 
that date, after prolonging his walk 
to a late hour, during which he had 
imprudently remained in conversa- 
tion in an unwholesome situation, 
he called upon the writer of these 
sheets, and complained of agueish 
symptoms, mentioning his intention 
of taking some medicine, aud repeat- 
ing jocularly an old proverb, that 
‘an ague in the spring is medicine 
for a king.” He had no suspicion at 
the time of the real nature of his in- 
disposition, which proved in fact to 
be a complaint common in Bengal, 


an inflammation in the liver. The 
disorder was, however, soon disco- 
vered by the penetration of the phy- 
sician who after two or three days 
was called in to his assistance ; but it 
had then advanced too far to yield to 
the efficacy of the medicines usually 
prescribed, and they were adminis. 
tered in vain. The progress of the 
complaint was uncommonly rapid, 
and terminated fatally on the 27th of 
April, 1794. On the morning of that 
day, his attendants, alarmed at the 
evident symptoms of approaching 
dissolution, came precipitately to call 
the friend who has now the melan- 
choly task of recording the mournful 
event: not a moment was lost in re- 
pairing to his house. He was lying 
on a bed, in a posture of meditation, 
and the only symptom of remaining 
life was a small degree of motion in 
the heart, which after a few seconds 
ceased, and he expired without a 
pang or groan. His bodily suffering, 
from the complacency of his features, 
and the ease of his attitude, could 
not have been severe ; and his mind 
must have derived consolation from 
those sources where he had been in 
the habit of seeking it, and where 
alone in our last moments it can be 
found.” ‘ The funeral ceremony,” 
adds his noble biographer, “ was 
performed on the following day, 
with the honours due to his pub- 
lic station; and the numerous at- 
tendance of the most respectable 
British inhabitants of Calcutta e- 
vinced their sorrow for his loss, and 
their respect for his memory. The 
Pundits who were in the habit of at- 
tending him, when I saw them ata 
public durbar, a few days after that 
melancholy event, could neither re- 
strain their tears for his loss, nor find 
terms to express their admiration at 
the wonderful progress which he had 
made in the sciences which they pro- 
fessed.” 

A domestic affliction of the ge- 
verest kind was spared him by his 
removal from life. Eight years after 
that event, his sister, who was mar- 
ried to an opulent merchant retire 
from business, perished miserably, ™ 
consequence of her clothes having 
taken fire. 

His large collection of Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and other eastern — 
scripts, was presented by his widow 


to the Royal Society. A catalogue 
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of them, compiled by Mr. Wilkins, 
is inserted in his works. 

The following list of desiderata 
was found among his papers, after 
his decease. 

India. 

The Ancient Geography of India, &c. 
from the Puranas. 

A Botanical Description of Indian 
Plants, from the Coshas, &c. 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, 
from Panini. 

A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, 
from thirty-two original Vocabularies and 
Niructi. 

On the ancient Music of the Indians. 

On the Medical Substances of India, 
and the Indian Art of Medicine. 

On the Philosophy of the Ancient In- 
dians. 

A Translation of the Véda. 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astro- 
nomy, and Algebra. 

A Translation of the Puranas. 

Translation of the Mahabharat, and 
Ramayan. 

On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. 

On the Indian Constellations, with their 
Mythology, from the Purdnas. 

The History of India, before the Ma- 
hommedan Conquest, from the Sanscrit 
Cashmir Histories. 

Arabia. 

The History of Arabia before Moham- 
med. 

A Translation of the Hamisa. 

A Translation of Hariri. 

A Translation of the Facahatél Khu- 
lafa. Of the Cafiah. 

Persia. 

The History of Persia, from authorities 
in Sanscrit, Arabic, Greek, ‘Turkish, Per- 
sian, ancient and modern. 

_ The Five Poems of Nizimi, translated 
in prose. 
_A Dictionary of pure Persian—Jehan- 
giri. 
China. 

Translation of the Shi-cing. 

The Text of Con-fu-tsu, verbally trans- 
lated. 

Tartary. 

A History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly 
of the Moguls and Othmans, from the 
Turkish and Persian. 

By an unanimous vote of the East 
India Company Directors, it was 
resolved, that a cenotaph, with a 
suitable inscription, should be raised 
to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral ; and that a statue of him should 
be sent to Bengal, for the purpose 
of being placed there in a proper si- 
tuation. 

A monument has also been erected 
to his memory in the anti-chapel of 





University College, Oxford, by Lady 
Jones, with the following inscription : 
M.S. 

Gulielmi Jones equitis aurati, 

Qui clarum in literis nomen a patre acceptum 
Magna cumulavit gloria. 

Jngenium in ilo erat scientiarum omnium capax, 
Disciplinisque optimis diligentissimd excultum, 
Erat indoles ad virtutem eximia, 

Et in Justitia, Libertate, Religione vindicandA 
Maximeé probata, 

Quicquid autem utile vel honestum 
Consiliis, Exemplo, Auctoritate vivus promoverat, 
Id omne scriptis suis immortalibus 
Etiam nune tuetur atque ornat. 
Prestantissinum hane virum, 

Cim a provincia BengalA, 

Ubi judicis integerrimi munus 
Per decennium obierat, 

Reditum in patriam meditaretur, 
Ingruentis morbi vis oppressit, 

X. Kal. Jun. A. C. MDCCLXXNXNIV, Act. XLVI 
Ut quibus in wdibus 
Ipse olim socius inclaruisset, 

Infisdem memoria ejus potissimum conservaretur, 
Honorarium hoc monumentum 
Anna Maria filia Jonathan Shipley, Epis. Asaph, 
Conjugi suo, B. M, 

PC 


To the name of poet, as it implies 
the possession of an inventive faculty, 
Sir William Jones has but little pre- 
tension. He borrows much; and 
what he takes he seldom makes bet- 
ter. Yet some portion of sweetness 
and elegance must be allowed him. 

In the hymns to the Hindu deities, 
the imagery, which is derived chiefly 
from Eastern sources, is novel and 
attractive. ‘That addressed to Nara- 
yena isin a strain of singular mag- 
nificence. The description, in the 
fourth stanza, of the creative power 
or intelligence, issuing from the pri- 
mal germ of being, and questioning 
itself as to its own faculties, has 
something in it that fills the mind 
with wonder. 

What four-form’d godhead came, 

With graceful stole and beamy diadem, 

Forth from thy verdant stem ? 
Full-gifted Brahma! Kapt in solemn 

thought 
He stood, and round his eyes fire- 
darting threw: 

But whilst his viewless origin he sought, 
One plain he saw of living waters blue, 
Their spring nor saw nor knew. 

Then in his parent stalk again retired, 

With restless pain for ages he inquired 
What were his powers, by whom, and 

why, conferr’d ? 

With doubts perplex’d, with keen impati- 

ence fired, 
He rose, and rising heard 
Th’ unknown, all-knowing word, 

Brahma ! no more in vain research persist. 

My veil thou canst not move.—Go, bid all 

worlds exist. 

To the hymns he subjoins the first 
Nemean ode of Pindar, “ not only,” 
he says, “ in the same measure as 
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nearly as possible, but almost word 
for word with the original; those 
epithets and phrases only being ne- 
cessarily added which are printed 
in Italic letters.” Whoever will be 
at the trouble of comparing him with 
Pindar will see how far he is from 
fulfilling this promise. 

Of the Palace of Fortune, an In- 
dian tale, the conclusion is unexpect- 
ed and affecting. 

The Persian song from Hafez is 
one of those pieces that, by a name- 
less charm, fasten themselves on the 
memory. 

In the Caissa, or poem on Chess, 
he is not minute enough to gratify a 
lover of the game, and too particular 
to please one who reads it for the 

oetry. The former will prefer the 
eacchia Ludus of Vida, of which it 
is a professed imitation ; and the lat- 
ter will be satisfied with the few 
spirited lines which the Abbé de 
Lille has introduced into his L’ Homme 
des Champs, on this subject. Vi- 
da’s poem is a surprising instance of 
difficulty overcome, in the manner 
with which he has moulded the phra- 
seology of the classics to a purpose 
apparently alien from it; and he has 
made his mythology agreeable, tri- 
vial as it is, by the skill with which 
it is managed. But I find that both 
the Caissa, and the Arcadia, which 
is taken from a paper in the Guar- 
dian, were done, as the author says, 
at the age of 16 or 17 years, and 
were saved from the fire in preference 
to agreat many others, because they 
seemed more correctly versified than 
the rest. It is, therefore, hardly fair 
to judge them very strictly. 

His Latin commentary on Asiatic 
poetry is more valuable for the ex- 
tracts from the Persian and Arabic 
poets, which he has brought together 
in it, than to be commended for 
any thing else that it contains, or 
for the style in which it is written. 
Certain marks of hurry in the com- 
position, which his old school-fellow, 
Doctor Parr, had intimated to him 


with the ingenuousness of a friend 
and a scholar, are still apparent. 
He takes up implicitly with that in- 
complete and partial, though very 
ingenious system, which Burke had 
lately put forth in his essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. He has sup- 
ported that writer’s definition of Beau- 
ty by a quotation from Hermogenes. 
A better confirmation of his theory 
might have been adduced from the 
Philebus of Plato, in which Socrates 
makes the same distinction as our 
eloquent countryman has taken so 
much pains to establish between that 
sensation which accompanies the 
removal of pain or danger, and which 
he calls delight—and positive plea- 
sure.* 

As the work, however, of a young 
man, the commentary was such as 
justly to raise high expectations of 
the writer. 

His style in English prose, where 
he had most improved it, that is, in 
his discourses delivered in India on 
Asiatic History and Literature, is 
opulent without being superfluous ; 
dignified, yet not pompous or in- 
flated. He appears intent only on 
conveying to others the result of 
his own inquiries and reflections on 
the most important topics in as per- 
spicuous a manner as possible ; and 
the embellishments of diction come 
to him unbidden and unsought. His 
prolixity does not weary, nor his 
learning embarrass, the reader. It 
he had been more elaborate, he might 
have induced a suspicion of artilice ; 
if he had been less so, the weighti- 
ness of his matter would seem to have 
been scarcely enough considered. 

But he has higher claims to the 
gratitude of his country, and of man- 
kind, than either prose or poetry can 
give. His steady zeal in the cause 
of liberty, and justice, and truth, 1S 
above all praise ; and will leave his 
name among the few 

——quos aquus amavit — 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad zthera virtus, 
D's geniti. 
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and enjoy without any mixture of uneasiness.” He then goes on to exemplify these true 
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LEISURE HOURS. 
No. IV. 
BACCHUS, OR THE PIRATES. 


From the Homeric Hymns. 


I must beseech my numerous read- 
ers (or, in other words, the readers of 
the Lonpon) that they will not take 
their notion of Bacchus from the 
squab personage who counterfeits his 
presence over the door of a spi- 
rit-shop. If their memory, in 
its range of association, should un- 
luckily light on that blubber-cheeked 
urchin, with a belly Jike the tun on 
which he squats astride, they will in- 
fallibly take the part of the Pirates, 
and this will be a serious injury to 
the poetical justice of the fable. If, 
however, they go astray in this mat- 
ter it is no fault of theirs ; for most 
prodigious pains have been taken in 
Pantheons without number to per- 
vert their classical knowledge, and 
debauch their taste as connoisseurs. 
I remember in a certain Mr. Tooke, 
there was a print of the god of wine, 
a sort of Daniel Lambert in mytholo- 
gy —a lump of porpoise obesity, trun- 
dled along in a car, which, very ap- 
propriately, resembled a tub. We 
used to daub him over lake-colour ; 
and give him eyes like black-heart 
cherries. This feat in the art of 
design might possibly have been in- 
tended to disgust school-boys with 
the vice of tippling; but it was a 
horrible outrage on the figure which 
I have at this moment before my 
eyes, in a plaster cast ; leaning with 
easy indolence of composure against 
the stump of a tree, over which the 
panther’s hide has straggled from his 
shoulders, and hangs loosely down 
with the head and paws conspicuous: 
the legs are crossed, in the manner 
peculiar to the statues of Bacchus 
and Apollo; the fingers are pressing 
the stops of a flute which he applies 
to his lips: the head, with the hair 
short and curled, retains the air of 
boyhood, while the limbs have the 
flower and fulness of adolescence: 
the folds and indentations of the 
flesh, induced by the natural curva- 
ture of the body in its leaning pos- 


ture, and the fall in the back, are ex- 
quisite ; there is nothing sharp, no- 
thing angular ; all is smooth in out- 
line: but neither is there anything 
gross or puffy ; nothing reminding us 
of “atun of man.” This apparent- 
ly resembles the statue at the villa 
Albani, over which Winkelmann * 
shed tears because it had been once 
mutilated. ‘That also leans against 
a tree, but it is twisted round with 
ivy and the folds of a serpent; and 
the drapery, which in the same man- 
ner is thrown over it, has fallendown 
as low as the waist, instead of de- 
cending at once from the shoulders, 
and it is the trailing folds, that would 
otherwise sweep the ground, which 
are gathered up and disposed so as 
to rest on the branch. Of the belly 
of this statue it is remarked, that no 
figure of the antique more perfectly 
conveys the idea of what Anacreon 
meant by a belly like that of Bac- 
chus. So much for the modern tra- 
dition. It is remarkable, that some 
statues of Apollo are placed in this 
posture, leaning against a tree, but 
with a swan at his feet, and they 
very much resemble those of Bac- 
chus in the physiognomy and shape : 
in fact, they were often confounded 
together, and Macrobius tells us, 
that the one God was frequently ve- 
nerated in the form of the other. (Sa- 
turn. |. 4, c. 18.) “ Paintersand poets 
our indulgence claim,” says Horace in 
Francis’s version of him; their claim 
should not be allowed by me, in this 
instance at least: what sacrilegious 
buffoonery! to confound this twin 
personification of the Sun in Aries 
symbolized by his horns) with an 

lympian jolly companion ; a lord of 
goblet-misrule, and a patron of to- 
pers! It is the same groveling dege- 
neracy of sentiment which has de- 
graded the emblem of elemental fire 
into a sooty limping blacksmith, and 
that of the prolific energy of nature 
into a wrinkled and bearded old man 





* History of the Art of Antiquity ; of which there isa French translation by Huber. 
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with goats’ feet. What a different 
idea Horace himself conceived of 
him, notwithstanding Juvenal’s as- 
sertion, (‘* satur est cum dicit Ho- 
ratius Eve! 7-62”) when he feigns 
himself breaking in upon him una- 
wares among ‘ remote rocks,” and 
finds him uttering oracles to thé 
nymphs! while not only the fountains 
are gushing with wine, but the rivu- 
lets run milk, and honey drops from 
the oaks! From the cabinet figures 
of the babe Bacchus one would be 
tempted to conjecture that a colossal 
infant had been mistaken for a full- 
grown God; and that some blunder- 
ing artist had transferred to a form 
of mature age the dimpled rotundity 
of visage and prominency of figure, 
by which it was meant to describe 
the form of tender childhood. How- 
ever this be, our elementary systems 
of mythology faithfully transmit the 
deception, and keep the gin-shop in 
countenance. They are not merely 
“adorned with sculptures,” (as the 
title-page to the folio edition of 
Dryden's Virgil has it,) after the Sir 
Tunbelly Chimsy model, but the 
libel in the text connives at the cari- 
eature in the print. The artists, 
however, are redeeming their cha- 
racter; and, what is somewhat odd, 
are leaving the cdialogue-writers in the 
lurch. Here is, for instance, Mr. 
Hort, who has put out a clever little 
book, entitled the Mew Pantheon; 
and he keeps the word of promise 
to the hope” in the neat outline en- 
raving ; but in the text, we have 
the old story put into the mouth of 
the pupil in answer to the question, 
«how was he represented ?” ** Some- 
times as an aged man* with a vene- 
rable beard; (it should have been 
stated that this was the Indian Bac- 
chus, whose marches, like Napo- 
leon’s, did not allow him time to 
shave;) but more frequently — (here 
it comes) as a young man with horns, 
a red face, a hody bloated and puffed 
up!” Mr. Hort is a very sensible 
man, and we do reckon on his eras- 
ing this piece of scandal from his 
very next edition. Let him look at 
the piece of Roman sculpture in 
Montfaucon, plate 151, where Bac- 
chus, crowned with vine-leaves, in 


a tunic reaching ag to the knee, 
and girt about the breast and the 
slender waist with two girdles at 
some distance from each other, holds 
up in his left hand a wand encircled 
with grapes. He has his Hebris or 
fawn’s skin on his shoulders, and a- 
bove it a mantle, and his cothurni, or 
buskins, on his legs. The image of 
a young girl stands beside him on a 
pedestal; one of the Thyades, per- 
haps. What elastic youth, what a 
spirited air of poetic dignity in the 
turn of the head, the elevation of the 
eyes, and the firm, vigorous, and 
well-planted attitude! Then again, 
there is the triumph of Bacchus, 
plate 156, where he appears in his 
syrma, or trailing robe, riding on a 
chariot like a throne, drawn by four 
centaurs, that spring different ways 
in order to give you a full view of 
the majestic youth, who “ tums 
and winds them” at his pleasure: 
while ArtapNE sits pleased and 
secure beside him. Who would dare 
to talk of his red face ? Once more, 
—there are two heads in plate 162, 
which might be mistaken for those of 
women. Both Spence and Winkel- 
mann, indeed, describe the youth of 
Bacchus as distinguished from that 
of Apollo by its greater effeminacy. 
These gems have a picturesque head- 
gear, not unlike that of some of the 
savage women in the South Sea 
Islands. The mitra or fillet, clasped 
with two gems, binds the brow, and 
the broad leaves of the vine, disposed 
fan-fashion, and the inner leaf turned 
towards you, spread up at the back 
part of the head, and form a sort of 
tiara, which leaves the luxuriant hair 
visible on the top; clusters of grapes 
are dropping down from the temples 
below the ears, where they assume 
the appearance of fantastic ear-rings : 
the half of the bosom is bared, like 
the breast of an Amazon. No b/oat- 
ing ; no puffing up. Mr. Hort will 
turn the poets upon me: he will 
point, perhaps, to Dryden’s feast: 

The jolly God in triumph comes— 

Flush’d with a purple grace 

He shows his honest face ; 
as he does over the liquor-shop: I 
give him Drypen ; but I have Kv- 
RIPIDES on my side. 





* The heads of the Indian Bacchus represent a youthful face, with a Druidical length 
of beard: the forehead is crowned with fig-leaves. 
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Arap To pev cw’, &c. 

But thou art not in form unsightly, stranger ! 

Such as may win the women, for whose sake 

Thou comest to Thebes : for that long hair of thine 
Flows down, not shorn to foil the wrestler’s gripe ; 
Even o’er thy cheeks pour’d loose, and full of love. 
Thy skin through delicate care is clear-complexion’d ; 
For not beneath the sunbeams, but the shade, 


Thou layest nets for Venus with thy beauty. 
Speech of Pentheus, Baccha, 453. 


A similar description of Bacchus is given in the fourth book of the 
Endymion of Keats; the work of a poet, “ sweet silken floweret fading 


timelessly.” 


Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood, 
Trifling his ivy-dart, in dancing mood, 
With sidelong laughing ; 
And little rills of crimson wine imbued 
His plump white arms, and shoulders, enough white 
For Venus’ pearly bite: 


And near him rode Silenus on his ass, ii! 
Pelted with flowers as he on did pass i 
Tipsily quaffing. R | 

I think it is now time for Bacchus to make his entrée. i 
THE HYMN. HH 


Of Bacchus, son of glorious Semele, . 
How he appear’d beside the barren sea rf 
Upon a jutting crag, I now shall speak : 
He seem’d a youth, the down upon his cheek ; yi 
The locks, that dropp’d in clusters round his head, f 
Gleam’d raven-black, and nodded with his tread ; fii 
His nervous shoulders broad a purple mantle spread. . 
Anon there sprang from the ship’s banks of oars f 
Some Tuscan pirates ; leaping on the shores 
Through the black-surfaced deep, ill-doom’d, unwise ; 
They look’d upon him, and with winking eyes 
And interchanging nods, upon him strait 
Sprang, and on ship-board hurried him elate. ty 
They said he was of noble kings the son, yh 
And fain would bind the tightening shackles on. vf 
They held him not: the withes fell off, and lay, | 
Dropt from his arms and ankles, far away. 
He sate, and smiled ; and in his eyeballs bright 
There swam a glory of cerulean light. 

The steersman recognized that beaming eye, 

And to his comrades call’d with warning cry ; 

** [lJ-fated men! what strength-excelling God : 
Seize ye to bind? The ship, that on its road i} 
Plied the lithe sail, sinks powerless with the load : aL 
Apollo of the silver bow is he, it 
Or Jove himself, or Neptune of the sea. 4 
His bears no semblance to a mortal’s face ; 
In aspect like th’ Olympus-dwelling race. 

Be quick—dismiss him on the solid land, 

Nor dare to touch him with constraining hand ; 

Lest, if in aught incensed, he call the sweep 

Of baffling blasts and eddies of the deep.” 

The chief with thwart reply—“ Wretch! catch the wind! 

Hoist sail, set every rope, the work for men to mind: 

Egypt, I trust, or Cyprus, if I please, 

This youth shall visit, or the polar seas, 
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Or climes beyond ; in time he shall unfold 

His friends, his kinsmen, and his stores of gold. 
Kind Fortune in our way has thrown the prize.”— 
He rears the mast and sail; the crew supplies 
Each ready rope: a fresh and steady oale 

Blows in the centre of the heaving sail :— 

When miracles appear’d ; as o’er the tide 

The bounding vessel dipp’d her sable side, 


And clouds of odour all ambrosian shed: 


Sweet-flavour’d wine in rills came purling red, \ 


They gazed with looks astonied, blank, and dead: 
Upon the top-most yards a broad vine clung 
Trail'd here and there: the grapes in clusters hung: 
Round the slim mast the ivy’s blacker green 
Curl'd flowering up, with berries gemm’d between: 
Wreath’d foliage garlanded each thong-loop’d oar : 
They saw and call’d, “ Ho! pilot, make for shore !” 
When in their eyes the God transform’d appear’d ; 
A lion on the topmost deck he rear’d 
His shape, and roar’d: in mid-ship suddenly, 
By every sign a bear, he ramp’d on high, 
And shook his shaggy neck: again the prow 
A lion watch’d, and scowl’d, and glared below. 
They to the poop fled thronging and, astounded, 
The wiser steersman in their fear surrounded. 
Keen-springing at a bound he grasp’d the chief ; 
They saw, they leap’d, impatient of relief ; 
From death within they reckless plunged without : 
The blessed sea received their hurried rout : 
Dolphins, they cleft with finny oars the tide ;* 
The God the steersman held, and gracious cried, 
** Good pilot! in my grateful soul confide ! 

I am the shouting Bacchus, born from love 
Of Cadmus’ daughter when embraced by Jove.” 

Hail! boy of fair-eyed Semele ! may none 

Build the sweet rhyme forgetful of her son!— 


The readers of that delightful book, 
the Metamorphoses, will recollect 
that Ovid has taken up the same 
story. He has treated it with more 
of dramatic effect, and the part which 
Bacchus plays has more of strata- 
gem, and more of malice. I ques- 
tion whether the dallying dissimula- 
tion of the one partakes so much of 
the romantic and supernatural, as 
the serene immobility and deriding 
silence of the other. Where the God 
reveals himself, however, Ovid is 
superior to the Homerida. The un- 


real shapes that are grouped around 
the feet of Bacchus, and the digni- 
fied attitude of the God with his 
thyrsus, exceed infinitely in pictu- 
resque taste, and unaffected subli- 
mity, the roaring and ramping ma- 
chinery of the brute-transformed hero 
of the hymn: although it must be 
allowed that the being now a bear, 
and now alion, and in different parts 
of the ship, is a stroke well conceived 
to exemplify the ubiquity of a divinity: 
Perhaps the reader may like to judge 
for himself. 


METAMORPHOSES, ITI. X. 649. 


The specious God, as if the fraud but now 
Flash‘d on his sense, gazed from the crooked prow 
O’er the wide prospect of the seas, and shed 
Apparent tears: “ O mariners!” he said, 


What act of mine deserved it at your hand? 


. ** Not this the promised shore, the prayed for land— 
4 





* This is an Ovidian refinement on the original but it would foist itself in. 
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Where is the boast if ye, to manhood grown, 
Deceive a boy? the many mocking one ? ” 
I felt mine eyes already fill, but they 

Laugh’d at my tears, and dash’d with oars the spray : 
By him, the God himself, I swear to thee, 

Nor is there God more prompt to hear than he,) 

0 true the wonders which my tongue shall tell, 
As that my words all common faith excel. 
In the mid-sea the ship was felt to stand, 
As if within the dock it press’d the sand. 
Amazed they lash their oars and hoist the sail, 
And strive to win their course by wave and gale. 
Twined ivy-sprays the tangled oars enring, 
And round the sails with drooping berries cling: 
The grapes in clusters on his temples nod ; 1 
Shrouded in vines he shakes the javelin of the God ; i 
Tigers around and shadowy lynzes lie, 


And mottled panthers grim are crouching nigh. 
AN IDLER. | 








A BOILED PIG. } 


A Co one: of militia, of some note ] 
For portly strut, a flaming martinet, 1 

To government yclep’d of petticoat it 
Did homage ; though ’twould put him in a fret hy 

To whisper, that Madame la Colonelle 

From the famed Wife of Bath would bear the bell. 


The Major was a wag, demure and sly, 

And oft insidiously would jest upon it ; 
And say that in the twinkle of an eye 

He read the case ; the sovereign wore the bonnet ; + 
«* Nay now,” said he, and look’d most grave and big, ii 
«* You dare not ask your friends to a boii'd Pig!” a 


«¢ T’d have you, Sir, to know (my wife she knows it) } 
That in my own house I am lord and master ; ofl 
Depend upon’t, she'll never ask who chose it, “hs 
Boil’d Pig Vl have, or to the door I cast her : | 
Major, you have carte blanche ; invite to dine Hi 
Whatever friends you wish, as I shall mine.” 
jt 


What pass’d at home is all behind the curtatn— 
Prayer jocular, or meek solicitation. 
That the good lady gave consent, is certain, id 
Pleased doubtless with the soft expostulation : 
Piqued too this fleering Major should run riot, 
Nor let her wear the pantaloons in quiet. H 


The day arrived ; and all the usual set, 
With friends from ten miles round, be sure, were there : 4 

New Stu/z and silver-paper’d epaulette | 
Then saw the light ; and Martin’s jetty glare 

Smooth’d neat-toed Hoby: all were usher’d in, 

And made their leg, with something of a grin. 


Dinner announced, the Major led the Lady; 
She smirking, he all shrugg’d humility ; : 
Captain and Ensign, at the sound of “ ready,” | 
With scuffling slide of rude gentility a 
Went shouldering through the door, and down the stair ; 
The Colonel waddled last, the blithest there. | 
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All seated, queerish expectation sate 

On every phiz of would-be unconcern ; 
The Major’s servant in a napkin pat 

Had tuck’d a pig, just roasted to a turn: 
He, to the kitchen diving with the fish, 
Lagg’d busy, till the boi/ was in the dish. 


Then brisk he wafted it along ; and, ranging 
The stairs with heedful glances up and down, 
The boil’d and roasted grunters interchanging, 
Full fairly earn’d the Major’s promised crown ; 
Clapp’d on the cover, snug as heart could wish, 
Stalk’d up the table, and set down the dish. 


«© No, Thomas!” quoth the Colonel ; “* Thomas, no!” 
(And his cheek blush’d ¢ convivial rosy-red ’), 

«lake, take it to your master there below ; 
Tis better at the bottom than the head: 

Come, Major!—you shall see with your own eyes ; 

Lift up the cover ; come, come, show your prize!” 


«* Unmerciful, indeed !” the Major cried, 
With a mock candour and a vanquish’d air ; 


« Well—if I must, 





” and daff’d the tin aside ; 


The laughers roar’d ; with flush, and gasp, and stare, 
Out burst the Colonel, half a squeak, half yell, 
«* Roasrep at last, by all the devils in Hell!” 


His eyes reproachful in the socket roll’d 

Upon the wife, who sate, like Thais, by him ; 
But not a muscle of her features told 

If she had meant to please him or deny him ; 
Resolved that she, at least, would not be teazed, 
Nay—and, perhaps, not very much displeased. 


The Major sate with cucumber composure, 
And grave compassionating length of face, 
As though he felt for this untoward disclosure, 
Proof ocular of the suspected case, 
And wish’d ten thousand times he had been foil’d,— 
““ Come, Colonel! never mind—we'll caut it boil’d !” 


* * 
* 








SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 
No. V. 


In our last letter* we brought you 
to Genoa, in which city we shall not 
detain you long, for we have gone 
far since we wrote, and as we oe 
for some time indulged in our old 
and habitual vice, idleness, we shall 
be compelled to hurry you along 
with more than usual haste. We 
begin then with Genoa, and pray 
you not to pish! or pshaw! most 
grave and reverend Signor, if we 
confess that what struck us first, and 


pleased us most, was the prettiness 
—let us see, aye, prettiness will do, 
of the women; their heads are like 
those of Guido’s Madonnas. Few 
cities of the same size can make a 
brighter display of female charms 
than Genoa does on the morning pro- 
menade, after mass on feast days, n 
the Strada Balbi or Strada Nuova. 
The ladies are commonly habited in 
a costume which resembles that of 
Andalusia, and is particularly neat, 





* See November, No. XXIII, page 495. 
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and modest, and pretty ; but what 
shall we say of the men who accome 
pany them? Husbands, Cicisheos, or 
first cousins—the varlets are such 
mean-looking, ill-dressed fellows, 
that one might suppose them to be 
the ladies’ valets; and whenone mixes 
with them in society, their manners 
are not caleulated to remove the 
impression left by their appearance. 
The Genoese are commonly accused 
of cupidity and avarice, and the ac- 
cusation is not unjust: from high to 
low, they are greedy to gain, and 
vigilant to keep ; their thrift is sor- 
did, and they do not blush to save 
and spare even to meanness. This 
disposition seems to be inveterate, 
for it does not forsake them in the 
social hour. We were invited, with 
some other foreigners, to dine with a 
Genoese of distinction, who certainly 
could not plead a narrow revenue in 
excuse of his parsimony. The table 
was laid in a spacious saloon, paved 
with marble, richly adorned with 
painting, and gilding, and Venetian 
mirrors which were placed almost 
all round, and reached from the ceil- 
ing to the floor; the ladies were ele- 
gantly dressed, and the servants had 
on their finest liveries. The appear- 
ance of the gentlemen was far less 
respectable than that of English me- 
chanics in their Sunday clothes ; the 
master of the house wore an old-fa- 
shioned old blue coat, with brass 
buttons, a black silk waistcoat, black 
neck-handkerchief, nankeen breeches, 
and top-boots! The meagre dinner 
corresponded marvellously ill with 
the splendour of the apartment and 
the finery of the fair guests, but for 
the men it was good enough; we 
could get a much better one in Paris 
for two francs ; it was poor in quan- 
tity, and ordinary in quality; we 
drank common wine, and had but lit- 
tle even of that. With the dessert, 
however, one lonely melancholy bot- 
tle of French wine was produced, 
out of compliment to the English 
there, who were at table. The whole 
was hurried off with unmanner! 
haste, and after dinner a cup of cof- 
fee and a little sip of Rosolio broke 
up the company. 

The characters of men necessarily 
influence the characters of women, 
and therefore we were not surprised 
to find that the pretty, poetical-look- 
ing ladies of Genoa were unpoetized 





by a low, bargain-driving disposi- 
tion: at the Opera, one night, we were 
sitting in the box of a young lady, 
handsome, rich, and noble, who, in 
the middle of the performance, ob- 
serving a French Marchand in the 
pit, beckoned him to come to her ; 
and, on his entering the box, began 
chaffering about the prices of some 
silks and shawls: we, who, more’s 
the pity! are quite novices in the art, 
were really astonished at the coolness 
and dexterity with which she con- 
trived to make the Frenchman lower 
his demand ; at length, however, he 
would yield no further, the difference 
between what she offered and what 
he asked was a mere trifle, but nei- 
ther of them would budge: when 
the fair dame found all her ma- 
neeuvres ineffectual her tranquillity 
forsook her, she burst out into vulgar 
violence, called the poor fellow Vo- 
leur and Brigand, and almost thrust 
him out of the box. There were two 
other ladies present, who did not seem 
to feel either shame or surprise at 
this transaction, but on the contrary, 
took every opportunity to assist their 
friend with an argument. It is pos- 
sible, that observing this mercenary 
disposition in the Genoese, which 
forces itself upon every stranger’s at- 
tention, people have sometimes as- 
sumed consequences which the facts 
will not warrant. 

The common accusation of disho- 
nesty which one traveller repeats 
after another, is, we apprehend, as 
little deserved by the Genoese as by 
any other Italians. Quotations from 
Virgil or Dante are very little to the 
purpose, let us look at the facts. 
The Genoese are commonly esteemed 
as very honest servants all over Italy, 
and in Gibraltar the porters are com- 
posed of the natives of Genoa and 
those of Barbary. The boatmen at 
the same place are always Genoese, 
and they are considered very honest 
fellows. The circumstance mention- 
ed by Forsyth, that “ native porters 
are excluded from the Porto Franco,” 
(the magazines of goods, and place 
where business is transacted, &c.) 
is not the effect of suspicion but con- 
venience. The emer por- 
ters have existed as a confraternity 
from the earliest period of Genoese 
commerce: all the money which they 
earn is paid to their Capi, by whom 
they are governed according to cer- 
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tian peculiar laws which exist among 
themselves: they support one ano- 
ther in sickness or other distress, and 
admit none into their community but 
those who are born at Bergamo; in 
consequence of which rule, the 
wives of those men are often sent to 
Bergamo when the time of their delie 
very approaches, in order that their 
children may inherit the privilege of 
exercising the national vocation. It 
requires a tolerable share of credu- 
lity to suppose that children bred and 
taught in Genoa will remain honest 
because they were born in Bergamo, 
and we believe no one thinks any 
such thing: the porters are found to 
be more manageable and more ser- 
viceable as a body, than they would 
be while existing as scattered and 
unconnected individuals ; for this rea- 
sou, advantage is taken of this union 
which has resulted from chance, or 
from very remote circumstances, 
and the Bergamasques are protected 
and encouraged. ‘These men expe- 
rienced very severe distress during 
the latter period of the French go- 
vernment, from the many obstruc- 
tions laid in the way of commerce ; 
they contrived, however, to exist, and 
may possibly some day regain their 
ancient prosperity. The rule which 
** excludes from this free port the 
clergy, the military, and women, as 
persons who may pilfer, but who 
cannot be searched,” still exists, but 
is not much attended to: the same 
rule would be as useful and applica- 
ble to other cities as to Genoa. 

We should not have spent so many 
words on this subject, but as we have 
spoken freely of the meanness of the 
Genoese, we thought it but fair to 
defend them on a point in which we 
believe they have been slandered ; in- 
deed, we are always happy when we 
can wipe off an opprobrium from 
any set of men; it is ever pleasant to 
show that there is not quite so little 
virtue in the world as was supposed. 
With respect to the scenery we have 
but little to say: Genoa, notwith- 
standing its long list of palaces, has 
only two fine streets, Nuova and 
Balbi; indeed, they may be consi- 
dered as one, for they run nearly in 
a line, and are only interrupted by an 


nonziata). hese are the only pro- 
menadable streets inGenoa,* but they 
are indeed fine: they consist of 
long succession of stately palaces, 
bearing the sounding names of their 
ancient proprietors, as Durazzo 
Balbi, Serra, Negroni, Doria, &c. 
The gorgeous saloon in the Serra 
Palace is perhaps unequalled in the 
world, but how contemptible it is to 
allow the Custode to beg money of 
visitors!—It degrades the splendid 
wonder to ashow. There are some 
of the most impudent beggars in 
Genoa we ever met with; in one of 
the churches we were dodged about 
for half an hour by a ragged priest, 
who forced us to listen to his stupid 
explanations of the pictures, archi- 
tecture, &c. and when we went 
away begged us to give him some 
money to buy a cigar !—The palaces 
of Genoa are generally bedaubed on 
the outside with painted columns, 
pilasters, cornices, &c.: to us it ap- 
pears, that if modern poverty or ra- 
pacity have stripped these aristocra- 
tical mansions of their marble fronts, it 
would be better to see the plain stuc- 
co, or even the bare walls, than these 
shabby apologies for ancient mag- 
nificence, these phantoms of glories 
that are gone. There is an air of 
neglect and desertion in almost all 
the palaces, which indeed are ge- 
nerally ‘a world too wide” for the 
shrunken circumstances of their pre- 
sent possessors. The pictures that 
once crowded every edifice are near- 
ly all gone; we saw little in the way 
of the Fine Arts that we remember 
now, except the Basso Relievo of the 
Virgine Addolorata, by Michael An- 
gelo, which is in the Albergo de’ 
Poveri. This divine piece we shall 
never forget, we hope at least we 
never shall,—nay, we are sure we 
never can, for it must rush into our 
minds, whenever any thing shall 
wake a tender and solemn emotion 
within us. We never felt more for- 
cibly the immeasureableness of the 
gulf which lies between excellence 
and mediocrity, than when our guide, 
tired with our long stay, drew us on 
and pointed out another piece 0 
sculpture, a thing by Puget, a statue 





_* The large square ‘* Piazza dell’ Acqua Verde,” at the end of the Strada Balbi, 
pie converted into a fine parade; at present it is almost exclusively the resort of 
the vulgar, 
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of the Virgin ascending to heaven, 
with a group of angels beneath her. 
The Albergo is a majestic building, 
and looks more like the palace of an 
Emperor than a poor-house and _ hos- 
pital. Of its domestic economy we 
can say little or nothing; it is of 
course well furnished with the usual 
mummery of Catholic superstition, 
such as tawdry Madonnas in the 
extacies of beatitude, and ill-carved 
crucifixes. 

At Genoa one does not, of course, 
escape the usual abomination of Ita- 
Jian filth; a wide dark hall on the 
basement story of the Doria palace is 
converted into a public Cloaca, al- 
though, as it is used as a common 
passage, the disgusting stench must 
be an hourly nuisance, to say nothing 
of the scandal of thus polluting the 
palace of the greatest man whom 
Genoa ever produced: but what can 
be expected from the people of a city 
where “ Luoghi communi all’ In- 
glese,” is written up in the public 
streets, as a special recommendation 
of this or that Albergo. The great- 
est enjoyment which we had at 
Genoa was in ascending the fortified 
mountains against which the city 
leans ; from the lofty peak of the bat- 
tery of the Sperone, the view is de- 
lightful; we saw the mura triplicata, 
which incloses the city, running along 
the chain of hills on which we stood. 
The view on every side is delightful ; 
on the right, we looked down upon 
the lofty funale or lighthouse, and 
on the beautiful Riviera di Ponente ; 
on the left, on the pleasant suburbs 
of Albaro, on gentle hills covered 
with villas, and on the other equally 
fine coast or Riviera di Levanti: be- 
fore us lay the close shining mass of 
the city and the port, and beyond the 
far stretching sea, ruffled by a gentle 
breeze, and now and then streaked 
by a passing vessel, or shadowed by 
a drifting cloud. A Corsican senti- 
nel, whom we met on the hill, told 
us that sometimes on a fine day 
the mountains of his native island 
might be seen ; he said, he had often 
seen them while doing duty in that 
jonely spot: the poor fellow spoke 
with a good deal of feeling. The 
natives of islands are certainly more 
attached to their country than con- 
tinental people.; Behind the hills 


the view is curious and highly pic- 
turesque; we got into one of the 
turrets, or watch-boxes, that project 
from the parapets,-and amused our- 
selves for half an hour in peeping 
through the eyelets or loop-holes. 
We saw far below the winding valley 
of Polcevera, thickly set with villages, 
and churches, and clustering villas ; 
we traced for a long way the road by 
which we had descended from the 
Bocchetta to Genoa, and, with a 
backward glance, contentedly ran 
over the groups of broad and leafy 
chesnut-trees which we had passed on 
our way. We afterwards strolled for 
an hour along these extensive walls, 
the repeated labours of the Genoese 
Republic at different periods.* In 
many places they are raised on the 
brink of precipices, and many of the 
turrets hang over black and shadowy 
ravines. ‘Time has Jaid his hand 
upon them, and the weather has been 
busy to sap and to destroy; here and 
there they are almost in ruins, but 
the most important parts are under 
repair, and a_ strong fortress is 
newly added to the works. From 
the necessity of occupying the 
heights, the Genoese have been com- 
pelled to extend the line of fortifica- 
tion so far as to render it weak ; it 
would require an army to man the 
works. We did not see a single 
piece of artillery, indeed we believe 
no one has seen a cannon up here 
since Genoa was taken by the En- 
glish, and we apprehend the works 
will never be furnished until Genoa 
falls into stronger hands than those 
of the King of Sardinia. We de- 
scended from these romantic heights 
with regret, a regret to which travel- 
lers are particularly exposed ; their 
pleasures are in constant ebb; beauty 
and grandeur appear before them, 
but in a short hour they pass away, 
like the wonders of a dream, per- 
haps never to return, and heaviness 
comes over the heart when we bid 
farewel even to insensible objects 
which we shall see no more. In the 
evening, however, over a chirping 
bottle of buon vino d’ Asti, we forgot 
our momentary pensiveness, and were 
very busily and very merrily employ- 
ed in discoursing of the odd ups and 
downs of this workday world, when 
the captain of the Sparanzello in 





* They were finished in the year 1536. 
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which we had agreed to take our 
passage to Naples, came to tell us we 
must get ready immediately, as the 
wind was fair, and he had determined 
to sail out that evening: we had no 
time to lose ; our things lay dispersed 
about in the most picturesque con- 
fusion, on the floor, on the beds, on 
tables, on chairs; the very genius of 
disorder could hardly have arranged 
our eflects in positions more unta- 
vourable to haste, so of course in they 
went, pell mell, as chance directed, 
shoes into breeches, shirts into hats, 
and stockings into waistcoat pockets: 
it was an awful scene; the sailors 
swore dreadfully that the port would 
be shut, while we were crying,— 
** Where’s Eustace? Where’s Forsyth? 
Where’s the book of roads? D——n 
the book of roads, I’ve lost my shirt. 
Give me the pistols and the telescope. 
Where ?—upon the corner,” &c. In 
half an hour we contrived to cram 
every thing in, tant bien que mal; 
some sailors took charge of our port- 
manteau, and we ran down to the 
quay. 

On passing the barrier, we had 
to pay the customary tax to the 
impromptu honesty of the sentinel, 
and then getting into a boat, as soon 
as we had manceuvred through the 
throng of wherries and lighters, we 
saw our vessel steering out, her an- 
gular sail and scanty rigging faintly 
relieved against the darkening sky. 
The water foamed with our oars, and 
in a little time we reached the vessel, 
scrambled up the side, and got fairly 
on board, and while we were dis- 
charging the boat the captain ar- 
rived, bringing with him another 
passenger. Oh! Babel, what was 
thy confusion, compared with the 
uproar which took place on board 
the ‘ San Guiseppe,” when its com- 
mander, Don Guiseppe Russo, ar- 
rived? The sailors ran up and down, 
yelling in unintelligible Neapolitan ; 
a lamp was placed in the bows, and 
the sails spread; the wind blew in 
noisy gusts, the cordage rattled, and 
the old vessel groaned heavily as she 
hulled to and fro. While this was 
passing, we seated ourselves on a 
coil ot ropes, to gaze on the scene 
which seemed to retreat before us, 
and on which the thickest shadows 
of night were now settling. A thou- 
sand lights were burning in Genoa, 
but the feeble illumination scarcely 
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rendered any object distinct ; long 
black lines traversed the city, inter. 
sected oceasionally by broad gaps 
and sometimes the straining eye 
might distinguish a tower, or the 
broad front of a palace. The moun. 
tains behind looked almost like clouds, 
and described a dim and fantastic 
line in the air, but little darker than 
the sky. These mountains are the 
first of the Apennine chain; Genoa 
lies just at their feet, and is hence 
called Porta d’ Italia. As night came 
on, the lights in the city grew more 
bright ; but as we sailed away, they 
seemed to sink one after another into 
the sea, until nothing but the flaming 
Lanterna was visible. The confusion 
on board at length subsided; the 
captain had retired below deck, and 
the sailors, muffled up in their hood- 
ed capotes, were sitting or lying a- 
bout, idle and silent. A steady land- 
wind sprang up, we went on rapidly, 
and all was “ calm as a midnight 
sleep.” Nothing disturbed the still- 
ness and silence of the hour, except 
the shrinking waters which plashed 
and murmured beneath our keel, and 
now and then leaped up in sudden 
spray. Our fellow-passenger was a 
young German, he spoke English 
pretty well, and we entered into con- 
versation. He had taken a passage 
on board a Genoese vessel several 
days before; the vessel sailed out, 
but was obliged to put back, on ac- 
count of contrary winds; on return- 
ing to the port he was apprehended 
by an order from the government, 
and thrown into a prison among fe- 
lons ; and a few papers, letters of in- 
troduction, private notes, &c. all which 
he had upon his person, were seized 
and inspected. As he considered he 
must have been apprehended in con- 
sequence of some mistake, and ex- 
pected he should be set free the next 
morning, he took only a night-bag of 
clothes with him on shore, and suf- 
fered his trunks to remain on board 
the vessel, which sailed the next 
morning for Naples. He had the 
misfortune to be the subject of a 
petty state in Germany, which could 
not compel the respect of the Ma- 
jesty of Sardinia, and which had no 
stationary Consul, nor Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Genoa; his remonstrances 
were consequently unheeded, the in- 
spection of his papers was carried on 
very leisurely, and when he was at 
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length liberated, no apology was of- 
fered for the ignominious manner in 
which he had been treated, and no 
compensation made for the inconve- 
nience and expense to which he had 
been wantonly, or at least umeces- 
sarily subjected. We spent an hour 
in conversation, and then prepared 
to descend, but we found the captain 
was very busily employed below, 
and was not yet prepared to receive 
us. We now all at once heard a 
great noise of hammering, chopping, 
swearing, &c. and we began to sus- 
pect, what we afterwards found to be 
true, that the captain, fully aware 
that if we once got to sea we should 
have no resource but hard words, 
however he might slight the promises 
he had made to provide us with all 
necessary accommodations for sleep- 
ing, had thought proper to interpret 
the agreement in his own way ; for 
no words, the windy breath of mor- 
tal man, could disturb the equanimity 
of Don Guiseppe Russo, when op- 
posed to the hope of gain. On de- 
scending to the cabin, we found some 
rough and dirty planks laid across 
oars placed horizontally ; their iron 
points being driven into the sides of 
the vessel, and their opposite extre- 
mities being fastened by ropes to the 
deck. Over the planks was laid a 
folded sail cloth, to serve at once as 
mattrass and coverlet. As the cap- 
tain had no more sail cloth to spare 
than what sufficed for us, the young 
German was supplied with a sailor's 
capote, which was a means of intro- 
ducing him to a pretty good number 
of those amiable creatures familiar to 
man, and signifying love, as Master 
William Shakspeare saith. As we 
ergenee the inconvenience would be 
of short duration, and knew it was of 
no use to complain, we determined 
to put up with it as well as we could. 
The captain had informed us the 
voyage would not be more than five 
or six days at the utmost, and in 
laying in our provisions we had cal- 
culated for seven or eight, supposing 
that it would certainly be enough, 
or that if, by accident, the voyage 
should be drawn out to greater length, 
the captain would supply us with at 
least common necessaries. The Ger- 
man had stipulated that the captain 
should furnish his meals, but finding 
that the whole supplementary stock 
of the captain’s cabin consisted of one 


fowl, and about three pounds of 
meat, and that when that was con- 
sumed he would be obliged to con- 
tent himself with dirty macaroni, 
and indifferent cheese, coarse bread, 
and bad wine, he thought it advisa- 
ble to cancel that part of his agree- 
ment, and to mess with us. The 
crew consisted of nine men and a 
boy, numerically enough to manage 
a vessel of ten times her burden, but 
so idle and spiritless,so extenuated by 
bad living, that they were mere sha- 
dows of men. Their allowance was 
three coarse biscuits, about the co- 
lour of logwood, per day, and per- 
haps about a bottle and a half of 
wine, always bad, and always adul- 
terated ; never meat or fish, or ma- 
caroni, unless they were in port. The 
greater part of these poor fellows 
were made tame to fortune’s blows; 
but one among them, hight Stefano, 
was a person of no small conse- 
quence on board the San Guiseppe, 
as he officiated in the triple capa- 
city of steward, captain’s clerk, and 
spy. The captain himself stood in 
some fear of Stefano, for he had not 
received the least tincture of the 
polite accomplishments of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and conse- 
quently was very much in the power 
of his learned clerk; besides this, 
Stefano was necessarily privy to cer- 
tain smuggling transactions, which 
our honest captain carried on in ad- 
dition to his ostensible and lawful oc- 
cupation. ‘The only one of the crew 
who did not care for the captain, nor 
for Stefano, was Guiseppe, a maistre 
Carbonari; this dignity, which is 
now contemptible, was at that time 
respected and feared ; and Guiseppe 
made an hourly parade of it ; he has 
probably before now atoned by a 
public whipping for his triumph then. 
After winding around the devious 
and beautiful shore for two days, we 
arrived at Leghorn, and our captain 
thought proper to put in there, though 
he thereby lost a wind that would 
robably have taken us to Civita 
Vecchia. We went on shore, were 
as usual examined at the health of- 
fice, and then permitted to enter the 
town. We strolled about for an 
hour, took some coffee, and then 
went to a furnished lodging, just 
within the barrier. The next morn- 
ing, after breakfast, we went on 
board the vessel, where we found 
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one man and a boy; the other sailors 
and the captain were on shore. We 
returned to the city, took another 
stupid stroll, and at an early hour re- 
paired to the Trattoria dell’ Orso, 
where we consumed three or four 
hours in eating and chat ; after which 
we went to the Café to drink punch, 
and play chess. In the morning we 
were on board again, but the vessel 
was now drawn into the inner har- 
bour, as though intending to lie there 
for some time ; we could not find the 
captain, nor learn at what time he 
proposed to sail. On returning to 
the city, the German met with an 
acquaintance, who took us to his 
house, where we amused ourselves 
for some time with cards, and after 
that, two young women sang some 
songs and duets, accompanied by 
their guitars; their voices were not 
equal to their skill, but the whole 
effect was very agreeable. The ele- 
gance and airiness of Italian vocal 
music are looked for in vain in the 
music of other nations. Italian song 
has a grace, a pathos, peculiar to it- 
self; it flows as it were without ef- 
fort from the lips, rising or falling in 
sighing slides, and sprinkled with 
emphatic appoggiaturas, now sinking 
into a low murmur, now swelling 
into firmness and vigour; and it is 
admirably assisted by the throbbing 
arpeggios, the full or feeble chords, 
and the silken notes of the indolent 
guitar. It is much to be wished 
that the rough and naked force of 
northern music could be dulcified by 
the sweetness, and adorned by the 
smiling graces of the southern lyre, 
or that English singers could at least 
catch the magic of Italian manner ; 
the kindling eye, the slight but ex- 
pressive gesture, the voice swelling, 
or failing, or pausing on the final ca- 
dence ; expressing, and communica- 
ting that deep emotion which makes 
us fancy that music is the natu- 
ral language of the gentler passions. 
This enthusiasm, which never sup- 
poses any ear can be indifferent, 
gives a force, a freedom, a beauty, in 
short a magic charm, to the most 
simple and to the most complex la- 
bours of the muse ; it sinks into the 
heart like a spell, it seizes the atten- 
tion, it seduces us into sympathy, and 
locks up every critical and unfriendly 
feeling. This enthusiasm is, per- 
haps, a gift of the skies, but without 


it what is music? It is cold and 
dead, like the statue of old, when 
first finished from the  sculptor’s 
chisel; but with it, it is like the 
same statue when the god had given 
it motion, and warmth, and life. In 
public singers, this source of beauty 
is dried up, is exhausted ; their fee]. 
ings are blunted by the drudgery of 
constant and laborious practice ; they 
supply the place of enthusiasm by 
affectation, and, ceasing to feel them- 
selves, soon cease to make others 
feel ; they may astonish, they may 
even delight, but the power to “ take 
the prisoned soul, and lap it in Ely- 
sium,” is lost, we apprehend, for 
ever. At this same time, Italian 
manner hasa heavy fault; it is too 
voluptuous, it pampers the animal 
sense of pleasure, it intoxicates the 
feelings, it is a * continual dissolution 
and thaw” of that reserve which is 
the guard of female virtue. Song 
and dance, the luxury of sound and 
the luxury of motion, both of which 
the Italians are immoderately fond of, 
are stimulants which continually urge 
them to break down the defences that 
should stand between the sexes. Of 
these, the second is the most import- 
ant, but both would probably be in- 
operative without the aid of other 
causes. It is very likely we shall 
have occasion to return to this sub- 
ject, and we shall then consider it 
more largely; at present we shall 
only add, that the guitar seems pe- 
culiarly adapted for those amateurs 
who have but little time to spare, 
who have some voice, and who study 
music rather as a pleasure than as 
an art. It is agreeable in its tone, it 
is elegant in its position, it may be 
practised when we are idle, or when 
we are ill, and its facility must, of 
course, recommend it to many. Mu- 
sic is too commonly the grave of 
time, and for ourselves we have long 
entertained the opinion, that difficult 
instruments should be left to profes- 
sors ; for we cannot forget that, how- 
ever beautiful music may be, there 
are other things far more beautiful, 
and of far more lasting importance. 
We now return to our tale: The 
next day, hearing no news of the cap- 
tain nor of the vessel, and lounging 
idly about, having indeed nothing 
to do, after we had despatched our 
breakfast, we chanced to remember 
we were not far from Pisa. We 
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were sauntering arm in arm, up and 
down the square before the gover- 
nor’s house at the time, but when we 
thought of that, we formed ourselves 
suddenly into an equilateral triangle, 
ind came to a momentary stand, to 


ascertain whether the German would 
accompany us ; and that point settled 
in the affirmative, we set off as fast 
as we could walk, and in about four 
hours arrived at Pisa. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn‘d, 
Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams. Mil/on. 


{r I were to distinguish briefly be- 
tween Greek and Gothic architecture, 
{ would say the one appeals to the 
reason, and the other to the passions 
of men. It requires knowledge and 
judgment, therefore, to appreciate the 
excellence of Greek architecture ; 
whereas Gothic architecture declares 
its own excellence by taking firm 
hold on the passions and imagina- 
tion, while the will and the judgment 
are inactive, or overpowered. Whe- 
ther this effect were specially sought 
after or not in the design of our old 
cathedrals, they have it in a most 
extraordinary degree. A vast, end- 
less, Gothic cathedral, with its aisle, 
and side aisles, and transepts, and 
chapels, and altars; with its million 
of shafts and buttresses, and pinna- 
cles, and finials ; and 


Many subtill compassings, 
As habinries and pinnacles, 
Imageries and tabernacles ; 


its deep plomb-line of channelled pil- 
lars, its “ high embowed roof,” its 
shadowy indistinctness, has bowed 
down more necks in idolatry than 
all the 





crew, who under names of old re- 
nown, 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt. 


Wherever there is perception and 
sensation, an eye to see, and a ca- 
pacity to feel, there is knowledge 
enough for Gothic architecture. En- 
ter the west door of Westminster 
Abbey, and the mind is subdued in a 
moment. We make our bow to old 
superstitions, and have a respectful 
admiration of the first reverend ab- 
surdity that offers itself; there is no 
questioning, no discussion, no cavil- 
ling ; it suits not with our humour, 
We are ‘in no disposition to dispute 

Vor. IV. 





about abstract and remote things 
when we cannot comprehend what is 
visual, palpable, and present to us. 
The old bald verger might have 
overthrown Calvin himself under this 
glorious canopy of Catholicism. It 
is not to me extraordinary, that the 
Romish religion so long held sove- 
reign sway over the passions of man- 
kind, aided, as it was, by all the 
pomp of worship, and pride of art 
and intellect, but that its influence 
was ever shaken. That north win- 
dow alone, with its rich tracery, and 
delicate mullions, and superb colour- 
ing, casting “ alittle glooming light, 
much like a shade,” has made more 
converts, and upborne more trem- 
bling faiths, than all the volumes of 
Bellarmine put together. That Milton 
had an intense consciousness of this, 
his “ dim religious light” is conclu- 
sive evidence :—it is a phrase that all 
the abstract poetry and imagination 
in the world had never hit on; it 
was personal feeling, and nothing else. 

Without entering into an elabo- 
rate inquiry as to the distinguishing 
excellence of this stupendous build- 
ing ; without tracing its long pillared 
aisles, its height, its perspective, its 
vastness, up to the sublime, we ac- 
knowledge it at the very threshold. 
Had Burke, in describing the sublime, 
been describing the particular feelin 
of one just entering here, he coul 
not have done it more exactly: “ the 
mind is so entirely filled with its ob- 
ject, that it cannot entertain any 
other, nor, by consequence, reason on 
that object which employs it.” 

With all this admitted, it may be 
asked, is a Gothic cathedral finer 
than a Greek temple? Oh no! It is 
another thing. There is no parallel, 
no similitude, no point of agreement 
whence we could begin comparison. 
Their purpose, aim, and excellence, 
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are entirely distinct. Our admiration 
of Greek architecture grows with 
our growth; we have the vantage 
of it; we comprehend its simplicity, 
its unity, its excellence ; and never 
expect to see it equalled. But Go- 
thic architecture hath the vantage 
of us; our admiration cannot in- 
crease, for our knowledge does not ; 
and we never think about any thing 
equalling it, for we never had any 
standard to measure it by. In de- 
ciding between them, we are like 
Garrick in that fine picture of Sir 
Joshua’s ; our reason and judgment 
may incline one way, but then we 
are pulled the other without reason 
or apology. 

Professional architects have a thou- 
sand objections against Gothic archi- 
tecture, which nothing but Gothic ar- 
chitecture itself can reply to. If it 
were mere licentiousness and extra- 
vagance,* “ without just proportion 
or beauty,” how is it that it has out- 
lived a thousand years, and gives 
promise to outlive a second? How is 
jt that these objectors can never 
equal it, nay, can never do any thing 
like itin outward resemblance ? How 
came the greatest of them to stick 
his ungainly, incongruous towers as 
a crowning ornament to those old 
elegancies at the western entrance of 
this Abbey ? 

It has been well observed, that 
Gothic architecture is much older in 
our imagination than its actual chro- 
nology, or a Greek temple of three 
times its antiquity. The fact appears 
to be, that it is really older in our as- 
sociations and feeling, where alone 
antiquity exists at all. This very Ab- 
bey is not only 500 years old, but 
there is nothing like it in existence, 
of less reverend antiquity. Greek 
temples are of yesterday. The lan- 
thern of Demosthenes has sprung up 
under the new street act; and the 
Temple of the Winds is now building, 
I hear, in St. Pancras church: all 
our architecture is Greek, ora cor- 
ruption bearing some palpable rela- 
tion to it; itis as familiar to us as 
our household furniture, in which 
some ornament of it is usually dis- 
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tinguishable : we meet with a Greek 
portico, a Greek column, a Greek ca- 
pital, or some part of Greek archi- 
tecture, building, or just built, at 
every turning. With our feelings 
therefore, a Greek temple is not ne- 
cessarily associated with great an- 
tiquity ; whereas a Gothic cathedral 
is not only of very great age, but 
seems to have outlived the capa- 
bilities of the world. 

There can be nothing really old 
that is not separated from us by a 
long interval of varying manners, 
customs, habits, and opinions ; there 
must be a chasm between us; a 
breaking off of all connexion and as- 
sociation between it and ourselves ; 
it must be passed away, and Greek 
architecture is yet passing. 

A chronological table will not de- 
cide the antiquity of a thing; that 
depends on a thousand other circum- 
stances besides its age, and exists 
only in our individual feeling and 
opinions; an old book, an old au- 
thor, an old statue, an old building, 
even an old man, are all of different 
ages to different people ; a girl just 
entered on her teens looks forward 
to unmarried twenty as_ hopeless 
age ; whereas we all know “a sickly 
boy” meant, with Thomas Parr, a 
son of eighty-six, infirm, decrepid, 
imbecile, worn out in mind and body. 
In fact, it signifies not to the anti- 
quity of any thing, that it stretch 
out a long line of existence to the 
creation of the world; the green 
earth below, and the blue heavens 
above us, are from the first ; but no 
man had ever the same consciousness 
of their great age, no man ever felt 
subdued by them as he would before 
the lone pyramids at Gizeh, or in the 
wilderness of the ruins of Hekatom- 
pylos. Since we know not that the 
days of the earth are numbered, or 
know not their number, it may be 1” 
its youth, its pristine vigour, ts 
prime and lustihood. We see it in- 


stinct with life—the same that it 


was it is—there is no change, 10° 
decay—man’s foot is still 7 to 
it—it is the same scene of busy col!- 
tention—the common table, and the 





* Sir Christopher Wren was so determined to attribute all to chance and necessit) 
that he ascribes the mullions and rich tracery, that were introduced into windows abou 


the time of Edward the First, ‘* for the better fixing in of glass, 


which then began to 


be used,” although it is satisfactorily proved, that glass was in use here 500 years before. 
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common grave,—but before those py- 
ramids, or amidst those ruins, all 
that was connected with them is 
gone, and for ever—what was crowd- 
ed with living men is silent and de- 
solate—the very earth seems there to 
have grown old, and outlived its pur- 
poses. 

Burke, whose opinion of architec- 
ture is worth that of a dozen profess- 
ed architect’s, objects to the ground 
plan of our old cathedrals. But a 
theory is as prejudicial to truth as a 
definition, and the cross happened 
not to agree with his order of suc- 
cession and uniformity; fact and 
feeling, however, drew from him this 
limitation, “ at least I imagine it is 
not so proper for the outside ;” and 
thus qualified, every man’s expe- 
rience will admit its truth. The ab- 
rupt angles of the cross cut off some- 
thing from the real dimensions and 
magnitude of the exterior, seen from 
what point it may, without any com- 
pensating advantage ; but in the in- 
terior, no theory can blind us to the 
palpable effect : it adds to the vast- 
ness, the indistinctnmess, the incom- 
prehensibility, and consequently to 
our astonishment ; we catch glimpses 
of two large and proportionate divi- 
sions that possibly equal in magni- 
tude the aisle we stand in; they are, 
what Burke desires in architecture, a 
deception that makes the building 
more extended than it is; a “ kind 
of artificial infinity,” in which, in- 
deed, consists the real sublimity of a 
gothic cathedral. 

But there are higher and more en- 
during speculations connected with 
this Abbey, than the contemplation 
of its glorious self. It is a dull and 
cold imagination indeed that needs 
churches, or the monitory voices of 
tombstenes, to awaken its moral 
sensibility ; but it is not possible to 
walk here, surrounded by the last 
memorials of so many foregone ages, 
without awakened and intense 
thought. The glare and polish of a 
modern tomb suits not with the 
sanctity and reverence of a lonely 
contemplation ; its pomp, its gilding, 
its freshness, its direct appeal to us, 
fail of their professed object ; and in 
the great aisle and open transept: we 
are “ ‘too much i’the sun;” the 
world’s eye is on us; but in the quiet 
seclusion of the chapels, we bow 


down our minds and spirits, and 
listen with subdued and reverential 
assion to their noiseless admonitions. 
esides, in the great aisles, and the 
open transept, we are reminded, not 
of the corruptible, but of the incor- 
ruptible. Mind knows nothing of 
mortality : it is ever fresh, ever en- 
during ; Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Spenser, and Newton, and Locke, 
and Dryden, and Pope, have a living 
being in our hearts. If we would read 
philosophy from tombstones, we shall 
find it where birth, or fortune, or ex- 
trinsic circumstance, have given a 
splendour and a glory to nothingness ; 
where men that have played a distin- 
guished part in life’s pageant—occu- 
pied a vast portion of the thought 
and homage of the living world 
have sunk into the “ cold oblivion” 
of the grave; in contemplating the 
monuments to the “ illustrissime, 
sapientissimo, et bellicacissimo;” im 
poring over an antiquarian record, as 
I have done, to learn who lay, “ to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey,” under 
an unfinished tomb with initial let- 
ters, and find it was a queei; these 
are the things that speak eloquently, 
and to the heart, and teach us to 
hope for immortality from semething 
within ourselves : and therefore teach 
us well, and to some attainable good. 
There are many many hours of our 
lives, when “ from the world’s in- 
cumbrance we would ourselves as- 
soil,” would 
Plume our feathers, and let grow our wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Are all—to rufiled— 
and these chapels are the weods and 
silent places of the ‘* tower'd city.” 
But shut out from them, as we have 
but too long been, by the preparations 
for the delayed coronation, I have 
grown familiar with the neglected 
cloisters of this venerable pile, and 
here too found food for highest spe- 
culation. Here, in an obscure corner, 
lie the mouldered ashes of the very 
men that, in the solemnity and pomp 
of the Roman church, hallowed the 
foundation stone of the mighty fa- 
bric that for so many centuries hath 
quietly entombed them ; and here are 
their predecessors; the old even of 
their time—here they are, the splen- 
dour of one, the luxury of another, 
the austerity and severe morality of 
a third, equally forgotten; their very 
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names to be sought for in worm- 
eaten records; their monuments de- 
faced ; the high-raised and the deep- 
sunken effigies equally smooth and 
polished, by the passing feet of suc- 
ceeding generations. Here lies Ger- 
vasius de Blois! a name not readily 
forgotten by suffering England:—a 
king’s son, that seven hundred years 
gone by was endowed with form 
and pulsation; lived in splendour, 
and luxurious enjoyment—honoured, 
served on the knee; with a most 
quick and delicate sense of his high 
birth and fortune—here he lies de- 
spised or forgotten; and the giant 
stone, that was to secure an immor- 
tality to his name, nick-named in 
mockery. Beside him rests the mitred 
,, aurentius ! a proud man, and in life 
specially honoured. What are his 
prized honours worth now ? A nick- 
uame! ‘1,’e very ensigns of his glory 
and office, sc’ entreated for, so che- 
rished, and so nh."Ked and intertwined 
with human weakness as to be cha- 
ractered on his grave, now serve 
unly to give that grave a character, 
and the proud priest passes for the 
king’s shepherd. And here rest in 
equal oblivion the honoured of other 
and later generations. Specially, in- 
deed, but not so honoured! ‘* Juxta 
dleposite sunt Reliquie,” as his epi- 
taph would have recorded, of one 
svhose name has passed down to us 
in a proverb for wit and humour—a 
name that is yet assumed as an earn- 
est and promise of what is brilliant 
—of a man of various and extensive 
learning, though his learning is little 
suspected ; our familiar friend, Tom 
Browne, lies here without even a hic 
jacet! And here in equal silence and 
obscurity rests another, who, if his 
living reputation had less of the 
splendour and pomp of the mighty 
ot the earth, had, in the little world 
that circumscribed his ambition, a 
more palpable and indisputable pre- 
eminence than is given even to ex- 
alted services, or greater excellence ; 
but it is the tenure of his bond that 
the reputation of a “ poor player” 
dies with him, and the world and 
Thomas Betterton are even. Near 
adjoining, with one solitary letter of 
her name alone distinguishable, rests 
Aphra Belm. How long and pa- 


tiently did | measure these cloisters, 
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and with what a resolved spirit did | 
trace over its obscure and defaced 
characters, before 1 had certainty 
enough to say, Peace be with thee, 
Aphra ! In the stirring bustle of 
living men thou art forgotten ; but 
to the eye of contemplation, the in- 
telligence of all ages is wanting to 
perfect the long stream of intellectual 
light that runs upwards to the first 
records of existence; and the world 
neither is, nor has been, so prodigal 
of genius, that it may ‘let thee be 
forgotten: “we have enough to do 
to make up ourselves from present 
and passed times, and the whole 
stage of things scarce serveth for our 
instruction.” 

If the publicity of the cloisters 
detract something from their enjoy- 
ment, how much matter does that 
publicity minister to our philosophy. 
They have nothing of the glare and 
rawness of a common thoroughfare ; 
the passengers are “ few and far be- 
tween ;” the very light comes sha- 
dowed to us through the tracery of 
its enclosing screen; and the dark 
gloom of the walls has a mellowing 
influence ; the lawned priest, pre- 
ceded by the verger and his mace— 
the reverend age and white hairs of 
the old man stumbling to his few last 
prayers—the thoughtless indifference 
of manhood, that is staid by the fresh- 
turned earth, for a new habitant, 
and for ever, and passes on; the loiter- 
ing and reluctant pacing of the boys 
to the adjoining college—vary, but do 
not change the scene; and even the 
noisy and tumultuous rush of these 
same boys, dismissed, has speculation 
in it: 

Anon, a careless herd, ' 
Full of the pastime, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet him. 


Here they are, full of life, of joy- 
ousness; gliding along without a 
thought of our common doom, as if 
their youth were an immortal dower: 
here they are! but how soon will they 
be toiling through “ the perplexed 
paths” of the world of business—how 
soon here “ quietly inurn’d,” and 
how soon after forgotten, “ the 

ater part being as though they 
ad not been, found in the register of 


God, not in the records of man.’ 
TuurmMa. 
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THE AMATEUR’S BOUDOIR, OR A VISIT TO JANUS. 


Here from the mould to conscious being start 

Those finer forms, the miracles of art ; 

Here chosen gems, imprest on sulphur, shine, 

That slept for ages in a second nine ; 

And here the faithful graver dares to trace 

A Michael’s grandeur, and a Raphael's grace ! 

Thy gallery, Florence! gilds my humble walls, 

And my low roof the Vatican recals ! Rogers. 


And wot you what it is that we all here, that are come to hear you, will 


request at your hands ? 


No verily, but I shall know it when you have told me. 

Marry, this it is: that you would now, in this rehearsal of yours, lay 
aside all by-matters and needless preambles, as touching the description of 
fair meadows, pleasant shades ; of the crawling and winding ivie ; of rils 
issuing from fountaines running round about; and such like common- 
places, that many love to insert. —Plutarch’s Morals, by Holland. 


“Tuen, if I understand your aim 
rightly —(which you'll excuse my 
thinking a little misty sometimes), 
you propose to furnish incipient but 
true amateurs with a sketch of a chal- 
cographic selection, illustrative of all 
styles having any affinity to the fancy 
and imagination ; which plan or ske- 
leton may be afterwards filled up or 
not at pleasure. — Now, Mynheer 
V, your present method of dilating 
on one painter for five or six pages 
together, will hardly carry your pu- 
pils to the end of their foundation in 
three years; by which time one half 
of them may be dead, and the sur- 
vivors disgusted with ungratified 
longings. There is another objec- 
tion ; suppose some one of tasteful 
mind, but uncorresponding purse, has 
allotted twenty guineas to the fine 
arts—(which sum you know very 
well, though Janus would lift up his 
eyebrows, is sufficient for good ster- 
ling prints from the chief pencils, 
including some plaister copies from 
the antique, and the most elegant 
sulphurs from Tassie’s Greek gems), 
this person is unhappy enough to en- 
ter the web of your harangues ;—to 
a certainty, like other flies, he is fas- 
cinated, spell bound. His course is 
constrained to Colnaghi’s: modestly 
and coyly at first doth he inquire for 
a single subject from Correggio, or 
Giulio, and the panting shopman 
hurls on the extra strong table whole 
elephantine portfolios !! teeming with 





Volpatos, Miillers, Longhis, &c. H 
he resists, he is more than mortal. 
Alas! he does not. He buys priits, 
one, two, and three! throws down 
the amount with desperation, refuses 
all offers of porterage, dashes home 
by the shortest ways, views with un- 
mixed delight his acquisitions for two 
minutes, and then regrets the absence 
of “ those other two, which indeed 
were quite companions.” The fever 
rises high, he bolts an early dimer, 
and gulps down an additional quan- 
tity of inflammation in a vehicle of 
port. New, loving brother or sister ! 
The fetters! ‘The manacles! 

Bind them around his hands; with ali thy 


force, 

Strike, nail them fast, drive them into the 
wall: 

Strike harder, strzin them, let them not re- 
lax 3 

His craft will work unthought of ways 
t’escape- Potter's Aeschylus. 


While I speak he is gone, he is 
flown. Ah! will no friendly pick- 
pocket knock him across the shins? 
—No!—His fingers spread over the 
slippery lock,—the fatal door opens 
—and under the white flame of gas 
his ruin is accomplished. The 
Number of Dogmas (Micnet An- 
GELO) appears with a maddening 
list—over which he, wretched! spends 
heavy sighs instead of light sove- 
reigns ! 





ou, my Corney, feel this case inti- - 
mately,.and therefore will remedy it - 
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forthwith, as far as in you lies, by 
giving, in this third number, the pre- 
paratory outline which should have 
preceded your series of more detailed 
accounts. I am aware that this out- 
line would require much weighing 
and considering, seemingly incom- 
patible with the advanced stage of 
the month; but I believe a walk to 
our idle Janus’s would spare your ju- 
dicial powers any trouble. You 


know his boudoir, The Argument of 


his Collection, as he terms it. What 
think you of a description of its prin- 
cipal contents? He seldom sits there 
except of an evening, so you will be 
more undisturbed than at home, your 
readers will be amused, and W— 
flattered —Come! he is not very well, 
and will thank you for the visit.” 
So said my respected friend S**** 
as he concluded his breakfast with a 
pint of boiling cocoa, after smashing 
in the little ends of two exhausted 
egg-shells. His notion struck me 
as a lucky hit.—Therefore have the 
kindness, reader, to find yourself (as 
the French advertisements have it) 
at our croney’s bronzed knocker, at 
the sound of which feet shuffle over 
the stone hall, speeding — 


Aprir di Giuno il chiuso tempio.— Tasso. 


The deity of the place was in 
his study, loliing on a well squabbed 
soia, by the side of a blazing fire ; 
his back guarded from the draft by a 
large folding Indian screen, and his 
face from the flame by a pole do. of 
yellow silk and rosewood. Beside 
him was placed a smail ridged table 
of French manufacture, where lay 
his snuff-box, and several antique 
cameos and intaglios, which he had 
just been examining with a magni- 
fier; one, a head of Alexander on 
an onyx of two strata, he still retain- 
ed, declaring it to be the undoubted 
work of—I forget who. My request 
was immediately granted, and the 
servant ordered to light the fire in his 
master’s sanctum.—‘ But sit down 
a minute till the place gets a little 


aired ; I have’nt been in it these two 
months—and tell me what you think 
of that buhl cabinet ; it came from 
Ld. ’s sale, who you know was 
a great connoisseur :—and here is a 
jewel! This is a brickt from the 
dwelling of the Pre-adamites—from 
the palace of Giamschid! Istakar! 
Observe the severity and simple ma- 
jesty of the old Persian head im- 
pressed on its surface, the stifi’ curls 
of the beard, and the peculiar bob- 
wig style of the hair! Talking of hair 
how do you like my new dog?— 
Here, Neptune!” and forthwith, in 
size and colour very like a white 
bear, that animal lounged from his 
lair behind the screen, and plunged 
his nose into his master’s lap— 
“Show us your paw, old man! 
Look at the webbed toes! right New- 
foundland—there’s muscle !—by the 
bye, mentioning muscle, I’ve a ge- 
nuine bit of Terra Cotta from the 
hand of M. Angelo, his clay sketch 
for the Aurora on the tomb of Lo- 
renzo di Medici ; of which you have 
the large dot print, by Made. Duclos, 
9s. 6d. That fine suit of fluted ar- 
mour is new to you, I believe, Vink- 
booms? It’s German, of about 1507. 
Dr. Rusty, who is armour-mad, of- 
fered me 400/. for it, but I would not 
part with it for double. It illustrates 
Sintram! <A grand idea ! — apro- 
pos, this romantic Idyll of Fouque, 
‘ The Siege of Ancona’ here, in Ol- 
lier’s Miscellany is very congenially 
translated by Mr. H * * *, who, I un- 
derstand, is about to introduce to us 
two more of the Baron’s most inte- 
resting tales, as companions to his 
version of Sintram. He is the author 
of a very deep, thorough-going, high- 
flying article, in the German taste, on 
the German drama, which, to under- 
stand, you must read with rather 
more attention than one does Mr. 
Southey’s articles in the Quarterly. 
It is a good touch-stone for clear 
heads.t We are to have something 
from this gentleman in the next liv- 
raison of the Miscellany, which I ar- 








+ The curious reader will find some account of this Persepolitan brick in the Archzo- 


logia some nine years back. 


t ‘Take this fragment, by Novalis (Von Hardenburgh) quoted in the same article, as 


a specimen. “* The world of a tale is the one diametrically opposed 


for this very reason as thoroughly similar to it as chaos is similar to the 
creation. In the future world everything is as in the former world, yet altogether 
wise: the future world is the rational chaos ; 
within itself and without itself !!" 


to the world of truth, 


other- 
the chaos that has. penetrated itself, that » 
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dently expect. Mr. Soane, who made 
so many alterations in Undine, (sim- 
ply entitled by him a Tale from the 
German) and modestly regretted that 
he had not made more, has just com- 
pleted a translation of Fouque’s Siin- 
ger-liebe, in the preface to which he 
attempts to be rather sharp on the 
English Sintram ; but his criticism 
is flippant, and his wit ill-natured. 
Mr. 5S. is likewise engaged, or ought to 
be so, in the arduous task of pouring 
the poetry of Goethe from a German 
into an English vessel—I have 32 
pages of it (the Faust) here in print, 
wherein he appears to have succeed- 
ed so far unexpectedly well. No 
doubt the venerable John Wolfgang's 
inspection of his MS. has been of ma- 
terial utility, and will give his under- 
taking consequence in the eyes of the 
public.” —* Allow me to look at those 
sheets. Ah! this is a very good idea, 
the inserting the original on one side 
in oblong quarto so as to bind with 
the genuine etchings. So, Soane has 
turned the sadly pleasing Ottava 
Rima dedication, or address, in the 
Spenserian stanza. I am afraid he 
has caught the vulgar notion, that 
the verse in which Tasso sang the 
woes of Erminia is more adapted for 
the ludicrous than the pathetic: he 
should read Fairfax, or the last 
canto of Merivale’s Orlando, and 
scorn the censure of the Duncery. 
However, he makes amends by giv- 
ing the Induction, which is full of 
very just satire on common play- 
goers and play-writers. Listen, 
S****! how it ends,—Manager lo- 


quitur— 


Upon our German stage, you know, each 
tries 

Whate’er his fancy dictates. Spare not 
then 

For scenery or machinery to-day. 

Make use of Heaven’s great and lesser 
light ; 

Be lavish of the stars ; of water, fire, 

Rocks, beasts, and birds, there is no scar- 
city. 

Thus bring into our narrow house of wood 

Creation’s circle, and, with cautious speed, 

Travel from Heaven through the earth to 
hell. 


I am afraid the “ Prologue in 
‘Heéaven” is going rather too near the 
wind for the good folks who sing sa- 
cred melodies to the tune of Moll 7” 
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the Wad, (see our No. for September 
p- 323.) and though our faith and ree 
verence for holy things are too stead- 
fastly anchored to fear the impotent 
puffs of doubt and mockery, yet it 
is as well to afford no handle to 
the silly admirers of such puddles 
stirrers as ———— and ——_——— 
windy inconsistent minds! which 
can gorge whole such palpably ab- 
surd ravings as the creation of this 
all-perfect world by chance, though 
they cannot conceive a paltry build- 
ing, like St. Paul’s or St. Peter's, to 
have arisen from the efforts of the 
same able workman. This is, indeed, 
to strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. For my own part I regard 
this offensive scene,t as some consider 
it, in the same light as the caprices 
of the Abbot of Unreason. The 
Lord of it is not my Lord; he is sims 
ply the deity of a fairy tale. In the 
works of several authors, ironies are 
put into the mouths of even the hu- 
man actors: in Faust, the evil one 
himself is, as he ought to be, their 
sole utterer. The language of the 
wretched hero is very different— 
hark! “——Margaret. Sothen! you 
believe nothing ? Faustus. Do 
not construe my words so ill, charm- 
ing creature! Who can name the 
deity, and say, I comprehend him ? 
Who can feel, and not believe in him? 
Does not Heaven descend to form a 
canopy over our heads? Is not the 
earth immovable under our feet? Do 
not the eternal stars, from their 
spheres on high, look down on us 
with love?” On which passage Mad. 
de Staél observes that, “ the author 
here shows the necessity of a firm and 
positive belief, since even those whom 
nature has created good and kind, 
are not the less capable of the most 
fatal aberrations when this support is 
wanting to them.” 

But we shall discourse this toge- 
ther more at large some future day: 
Boosey has published a very pleasing 
abstract of this Labyrinthine poem, 
with copious and sufficiently faithful 
versions in blank verse, which, maugre 
the apology in the preface, can give 
the English reader no very satistac- 
tory idea of this Drama, written in 
the most varied metres, principally 
rhymed, and which is essentially vo 
cal, both in conception and ‘execution. 








+ This scene, though printed for the curious, will not be published. 
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However, as “the preceding pre- 
lude” (so the traducteur elegantly 
has it), and the ‘ prologue,’ are omit- 
ted, it is more appropriate to the mere 
fashionable seekers of semi-instruc- 
tive amusement; while its rival, by 
Mr. Soane, will better satisfy the in- 
quisitive and thoughiful student in 
poetry who may be guiltless of Ger- 
man. Our Doctor’s aspirations and 
incantations in the first scene, begin- 
ning where he opens the book at the 
sign of Microcosmos, ‘‘ Ha! welche 
Wonne flieszt in diesem Blick,” &c. 
down to “Ich bins, bin Faust, bin 
deines gleichen!” have more iervour 
and impetuosity in Soane; but the 
cadence of the Earth-Spirit’s mystic 
strain, ‘“* In Liebensfluthen, im Tha- 
tensturm, &c.” is better felt in Boo- 
aey’s prettily printed Svo. 


Spirit.—In the floods of life, in the tem- 
pests of action, 
Up and down I rave ; 
Hither and thither in motion ; 
Birth and the grave, 
An unbounded ocean— 
A changing strife— 
A kindhing lite— 
At the rustling loom of Time I have trod, 
And fashioned the living vesture of God. 


Whenever I begin I can go on read- 
ing the little Almaine square 12mo. 
all day, but at present ‘I must go 
fry some fish,’ as the honest French- 
man said, in his ambition to use the 
English tongue with unhallowed fa- 
miliarity — so S****! [ bequeath 
you to Janus, who will show you the 
simple: and beautiful groups in his 
very tall copy of the ZZypnerctomu- 
chia a 1499): and don’t be 
turnec 
Andrea Mantegna, for your oracle 


Stothard admires them highly, I can 


promise you. Good day! I shall not 
come out till I have finished my Ca- 
TALOGUE Ratsonneée.” “ But stop! 
halt, stand! My dear V. V. you 
would oblige me much by noticin 

a series of Views on the river Dart, 
hy F. Lewis. Here! take them with 
you, and hold the volume some two 
feet from your nose when you exa- 
mine it. JZolm Moor, pl. 1. has a 
very fine cut-throat sort of effect :— 
and why haven't you praised Dewint’s 
romantic ‘ Sicilian Scenery ?’ It is by 
far the best series of that nature pub- 


aside by their smatch of 





lished by Messrs. Rodwell and Mar- 
tin; and I know you have it, for | 
saw your name down for the large 
paper, my lad! And when you're 
about it, you may as well brush up 
Dewint about his Landscapes in the 
Tyrol, engraved by clever W. Cooke: 
—I want to know whether they are 
to proceed beyond the first number 
or not—and look! did you ever see a 
thing copied so accurately, and with 
so much feeling, as this brilliant little 
print by Scriven, after Hilton’s natura! 
and characteristic portrait of Clare? 
—what life in the eyes! what ardent 
thirst for excellence, and what flexi- 
bility and susceptibility to outward 
impressions in the quivering lips! ob- 
serve the thigh caught up unconsci- 
ously by the hand! it does Hilton’s 
penetration credit to have arrested 
that most unsophisticated and speak- 
ing action. Now set off with you to 
your den, and let your pen fly; for 
the brace of pheasants come up pre- 
cisely at six! Not a line after! 
S**** will stay! Don’t shake your 
head, for you must, and you shall! 
A fig for the Doctor! We'll sing Old 
Rose, aud brandish the old East India 
in style—Fa Presto! and don’t tum- 
ble over my Hookah.”— 


Now Mister Wight, 
For whom I write, 


follow me through this carpeted pas- 
sage, down these seven steps! don't 
stop to look at that rusty shirt of 
mail, nor at the modern gaudy stain- 
ed glass which shuts out all back 
view, but forwards, into this door 
with the gilt mouldings. Now, what 
say you to Janus’s Bovuporr? Bless 
us, who’s in the house? here’s a gold 
pair of scissars! and some silk shreds. 
Umph ! the place is wonderfully aired 
in so short a time! but, “let us take 
an invention of Master Janus’s de- 
fects,” beginning with a small plan 
of the room. First then, it is an oc- 
tagon of about thirteen feet diameter, 
and full sixteen in height; into which 
the light streams through rosy pans 
in the dome top—other windows it 
hath none. You may fancy yourself 
in utter solitude, for not a sound from 
the street reaches here. Two doors 
hath it, concealed with bright blue 
silk drapery, bordered with crimson 
velvet and barbaric fringe. The op- 





§ Seenery of the River Dart. 38 Plates, folic, 2/. 8s. to non-subscribers. 
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posite door to that by which we en- 
tered leads, through a similar pas- 
sage, to asmall conservatory ; where 
to read a good romance on a shiny 
day in February may rank among the 
best of sensual pleasures. The walls 
are covered with a very rich crimson 
French paper, formed into pannels 
and compartments with gold mould- 
ings ; and the oak floor is spread with 
a glowing Persian carpet. A sweep- 
ing Ottoman, matching the curtains 
in hue, offers its elastic cushions to 
the voluptuary, opposite the fire- 

ace; on either side of which stand 
marble slabbed chiffonieres, coutain- 
ing such embellished books as Wicar’s 
«© Galerie de Florence, et du Palais 
Pitti.” (Grand in fol. 1789—1813. 
Paris, about 30/. imported by Rod- 
well and Martin. By far the most 
comprehensive of the modern gal- 
leries, including pictures, statues, and 
the finest gems.) Couché’s “ Galerie 
du Palais royal.” (3 vols. fol. Paris, 
1786—1808, 354 prints, about 30/.) 
“* Malvasia’s Claustro di 8. Michele 
in Bosco di Bologna.” (fol. Bologna, 
1696, 20 etchings, after the best pic- 
tures of Ludovico Carracci, Lionello 
Spada, &c. 2/. 2s.) Rubens’s “ Gale- 
rie du Luxembourg.” (imp. fol. 
Paris, 1710, 27 plates, by Duchange, 
Edelinck, Picart, and B. Audran, 
from 5 to 10 guineas, according to 
the impressions. The modern book 
under the same title, Paris, 1808, is 
vastly inferior.) Le Febre’s selections 
from the Frescos of Titian and Paolo 
Veronese. (fol. Venice, 1680, 51 etch- 


ings, about 3 guineas.)  Filhol’s 
“‘ Galerie du Musée Napoléon.” 


(imp. 8vo. 10 vols. Paris, 1804, &c. 
740 beautifully executed plates, 30/.) 
“< Recueil D’Estampes, &c. dit le 
Cabinet de Crozat.” (2 vols. imp. fol. 
Paris, 1729—42, 182 prints from the 
works of Perugino, Raffaéllo, Giulio, 
Garofolo, Caravaggio, Titian, Paolo 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Giorgione, 
Schiavone, Guiseppino, Peruzzi, and 
Girolamo Mutiano, 13/. Large paper, 
mm fine condition, 25/.) ‘* Dubois- 
Maissonneuve’s Peintures des Vases 
Antiques, by Millin.” (Paris, 1808 
—10, 2 vols. imp. fol. about 15 gui- 
neas plain, and 30 coloured.) The 
scarce and valuable collection of 
Vases, by D’Hancarville. (Naples, 


1766, &c. 4 vols fol. 400 plates and 
upwards, coloured; a mass of ele- 
gant and unaffected attitudes and 
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costume, 30/.) The subsequent as- 
semblage formed by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, and published by Tischbein, with 
the remarks and explanations of Ita- 
linsky. (Napoli, 1791, 4 vols. fol. 
240 outlines, 12 guineas.) Millengen’s 
** Vuses Grecs,” (Rome, 1803, 7/. 17s. 
imported by Messrs. Rodwell and 
Martin. 60 plates fol. copied from 
the originals with very rare and 
praise-worthy accuracy.) ‘ Mur- 
phy’s Batalha,” folio.  L’Antichite 
di Ercolano.” (Napoli, 1757, &e. 
9 vols. fol. a fine copy may now be 
had for less than 40/. This work 
was copied in a smaller size by Piroli, 
in 6 vols. 4to. Roma, 1789 : about 12 
guineas.) Major Smith’s “ Old En- 
glish Costume.” (fol. coloured plates, 
15/.) Strutt’s laborious works on 
the same subject; the “ Ancient Ar- 
mour” of that ‘fine fat fodjel wight’ 
CaptainGrose ; and Flaxman’s Homer 
Hesiod, and A‘schylus. 

The aforesaid slabs sustain se- 
veral very fine specimens of the 
Raffaélle china, particularly a grand 
dish with the marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche, of which there is a credita- 
ble print, by the Maitre au dé (see 
Bartsch. vol. xv. p. 210. no. 38); 
some curious brown-biscuit teapots, 
fillagree- worked ; and other crockery, 
both cracknell and green dragon, 
which show their possessor’s am- 
ple range of taste and antiquarian 
science. An agreeable chaes occu- 
pies the broad mantle-piece, consist- 
ing of paper-nautili, king humming- 
birds in spirits, gigantic moths, a 
noble Podilirius butterfly, a small 
volume of “ Heures,” cased in a 
“kyver” of solid silver gilt, wrought 
with quaint devices, and studded 
with small brilliants and rubies, sup- 
posed, on good authority, to have 
belonged to the unfortunate and in- 
discreet Anne Boleyn. Cheek by 
jowl to this, squats a little ugly 
monster, a Lar, perhaps, dug up in 
the sunny fields of corn-bearing Si- 
cily, who grins eternally at a Jan- 
guishing dark-locked beauty, in- 
serted, by the surprising pencil of Pe- 
titot, in an oval seven-eighths of an 
inch in height, set in a rich-chased- 
gold-Louis quatorze snuff box. That 
mouldy bit of corroded brass, no 
bigger than one’s oldest finger, is a 
Hercules with the snake-and-damsel- 
guarded apples ; deemed by the cog- 
noscenti. to equal. in stupendous 
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strength and grandeur any of the 
famed minikin sublimities in Mr. 
Payne Knight's collection of bronzes: 
pen unshapely, sweet young lady! 
as you seem to think this humble 
earthen lamp, it once gave light to 
the gay Quintia Sabella! See, on its 
lid you may trace the figure of a 
female, who holds wandering Love 
suspended by the wings !—Round 
the sides of that fictile vase, uxorious 
Cephalus,t clad in the modest single 
mantle, (to use a phrase of the zea- 
lous Latimer) his brows shaded with 
the broad petasus, and grasping in 
his hand two brass-headed spears, 
flies, but with retorted head, from 
the outstretched arms of a winged 
Aurora. Do not the motion and 
grace of this composition excuse the 
unknown artist’s little vanity in 
stamping it KAAOz ? t—But let us go 
on. Here is the calf of an antique 
leg, with the gastrocnemius muscle 
finely pronounced !—That barbarous 
weapon, as it may be termed, is a 
Norman “ prycke” spur—and_ be- 
tween it and the sacrificial instru- 
ment, you have a gold medal of 
Otho, and a silver one of Julius the 
Third.—Those enamelled watch cases 
are esteemed great curiosities, and 
so is the engraved broken patera, 
which I am confident is Pheenician. 
—I should entreat your attention to 
that Scarabeus in green paste, and 
that superb altissimo relievo on cor- 
nelian, Jupiter AZgiochus, but that 
I am pressed for time ; so let us de- 
spatch the remaining vanities of this 
retreat quickly. At each of the right 


angles are Sienna bracKets, bearin 

eight bronzes, by the famous John 
di Bologna ; four from the antique 
and four from his own designs. 
These contrast not unpleasantly with 
the pale gleam of two noble Christi 
Crucifixi, one carved in ivory, the 
other moulded in wax, elevated over 
the opposite doors.—Our friend’s 
gilt-poled screen, I grieve to say, is 
modern ; however, he has the pro- 
mise of one worked in chenille by 
the fair hand of Pompadour.—The 
large circular kingwood table is in 
the same predicament ; but then it 
is Parisian, and the buhl foliage is 
really very tastily fancied ; besides, 
it is generally hidden by the silver 
inkstand, the citron-morocco papers 
folio (the tooling of which, by Lewis, 
cost, J know, twelve guineas!) and 
some sprinkle of books like the pre- 
sent.—What are they by the way? 
Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes, 
open at “ the Dream ;”—aye, that’s 
one of his hardest blows.—Thomas 
Taylor’s “* Commentary on Proclus ;” 
—‘* Howleglass ;” — “ Bates’s Fu- 
neral Sermon for Mr. Baxter ;”"— 
Adelung’s ‘‘ Mithridate,” and Schwe- 
igheuser’s folio Herodotus. Mercy 
upon us, this is Janus’s Jumble with 
a vengeance! Now seat yourself 
in that remarkably soft-cushioned 
Grecian chair! rest both feet on 
the azure foot-stool, and amuse your- 
self with examining those double 
ranges of prints, so gaily framed in 
rosewood, or polished oak, whilst I 
note down the most notable.—First 
is the * Delphic Sybil of M. Angelo, 





+ In “a Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleasure,” the argument to the legend of this 
Thessalian king commences thus :—** Cephalus, a lustie young gallaunt, and Procris @ 
beautifull girle, both of the Duke of Venice’ court, &c.!! 

+ This expression, so common on fine vases, is conceived by the hasty Millin to refer 
to one of the personages depicted, instead of the painting itself; and in order to suit this 
fancy, he hooks me on the KE#AAO® to the adjective, and translates his combination 
** Céphale beau !!” when the proper designation is undoubtedly L’Aurore et Céphale. 
—C’est beau. 

* The articles having a star prefixed, form (with Perier’s Icones et Segmenta, ob. 
folio, Paris, 1545, 1/. 1s.) Kirk’s Greek Vases (imp. 8vo. 1. 1s. 62 plates), a few 
select impressions from Tassie’s Gems, to be enumerated hereafter, five plasters from 
the Antique, viz. the Apollo, the Fighting Gladiator, the Sleeping H 
the Grecian Shepherdess, (La Venus de belles fesses), and the fragmental Venus or 
Dione in the British Museum), a small, but most comprehensive assemblage of the 
fine arts, the whole cost of which would not exceed twenty guineas! , 
regard to the choice of masters, I am decided, it is by no means my wish to tie every 
one down to my choice of subjects ; for which reason I have offered several others, pet- 
haps equally good, though I fear hardly so reasonable. Indeed, if it were possible for 
uaistosqinet des guintte duimasdiven@us ath I could do) before the eyes of my indulgent 


E 
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Volpato. 10s. 6d.) panting with the 
divine afflatus, which expands her 
mighty limbs to a yet grander di- 
mension. See “ how she toils in 
troublous extacy!” while Divination, 
like a deep warm mist, swells surg- 
ing round her. If you feel not the 
sublimity of this glorious creature, 
shrink with wordless shame into your 
nutshell-mind, most pitiful cockney ! 
and dare not lift your eyes to the 
*Sistina fresco, where, to use the 
eloquent language of Fuseli, in his 
third Lecture, p. 126. 2d edition, 
** The Creator, borne on a group of 
attendant spirits, the personified 
powers. of omnipotence, moves on 
towards his last, best work, the lord 
of his creation. The immortal spark, 
issuing from his extended arm, elec- 
trifies the new-formed being, who, 
tremblingly alive, half raised, half re- 
clined, hastens to meet his Maker.” 
(Cunego, 5s.)\—You must remember 
a few years ago, at the British In- 
stitution (it hung in the north room, 
on the left hand side as you came up 
stairs), a small picture, by Marcello 
Venusti, from the design of M. An- 
gelo, which excited great attention 
at the time (the ex-animate body of 
Christ, supported on the lap of his 
mother by two wingless cherubim). 
There is Bonasone’s very scarce and 
delicate print of it (3 to 12 guineas) ; 
and a brilliant impression, matchless 
in condition, having “ three inches” 
of clear unwashed orginal margin! !!§ 
—Next to it is Louis Schiavonnetti’s 
masterly finished etching of that ce- 
lebrated performance, which, ‘by the 
united testimony of contemporary 
writers, and the evident traces of its 
imitation scattered over the works 
of contemporary artists’ (that scoun- 
drel Bandinelli’s St. Lawrence, || to 
wit), ‘ contributed alone more to the 
restoration of art, and the revolution 
of style, than the united efforts of the 
two centuries that preceded it:’ I 
mean the * Cartoon of Pisa (10s. 6d. 
folio size), which represents a band 
of Florentine soldiers hurrying from 
their bath in “ Arno’s pleasant 
stream,” at the call of the fierce 
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brass, and the shifting flash of steel’ 
breaking through a brown shroud of 
dust in the direction of Pisa. From 
the naked chief who shoots his sum- 
mons through his thick beard over the 
vext waters, “every age of human 
agility, every attitude, every feature 
of alarm, haste, hurry, exertion, and 
eagerness, burst into so many rays, 
like sparks flying from the hammer.” 
Poussin, in his Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, has but faintly imitated that 
‘grim feature” (the bald-stringy- 
muscled veteran, crowned with oak 
leaves), who with breath held, cheeks 
contracted, and starting temporal 
veins, drives his wet leg through the 
scrooping hosen.—Y et this print, fiery 
as it is, is still but the shadow of a 
shade, a copy by Schiavonnetti, from 
a painting by Mr. Howard, after a 
small copy of Bastiano San Gallo, re- 
duced from the original sketch for a 
large picture, of which the group bes 
fore us was to have constituted but a 
part. 

* Giorgione’s “ Pastorale ” (Nic. 
Dupuy, sculpt. 6s.) consists of a partie 
quarrée, in a meadow very savo-< 
rous with sweet herbs and scented 
flowers, and umbrous with orange 
and cedar trees, who might well be 
taken for our old friends Philostratus, 
Lauretta, Pampinea, and Dioneus 
(which last slender-loined gallant 
seems tuning his rebeck to the can- 
zonet “ If love were free from jea- 
lousy”) save that more white skin is 
discovered than might befit such de- 
corous ladies. Nevertheless, in point 
of site, there is much resemblance. 
—Lo! the marble fountain, round 
the which they gathered to relate 
those tales,—and yonder its over- 
flowing water ‘ streaming along the 
meadows by secret passages and 
channels, very fair and artificially 
made ; running swiftly thence down 
towards the plain, but before it ar- 
rives thither, driving, with its rapid 
current, two goodly mills;” and 
though I see neither “ the coneys 
and hares tripping about,” nor “ the 
little young hinds feeding every 
where,” yet truly “ the goats browze 
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The late Lord Webb Seymour paid, not long before his death, 40/. for M. An- 
*s Parnassus, with a five inch margin !—I have an excellent impression (perfect) of 


the same, which cost 82. 
|| That multitudinous 
tonio, in return for the 


through the good offices of the said Baccie. 


ition, or rather distraction, so well engraved by M. An- 
of the decree of banishment: which repeal was procured | 
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on the herbs without strife or warring 
together ;” those vine and almond 
covered ground-plots, sweeping down 
from the mountains,‘‘ whereon the sun 
looks so hotly, do grow less and less 
by variable degree, as in theatres :” 
and in the right hand distance is the 
breezy lake, “ containing such huge 
shoals of fish.”—I observe you don’t 
relish Burnet’s Rembrandt-like etch- 
ing after that great master’s * Bal- 
neum Bathshehbe, (il. Us. 6d.) but 
I think you will stomach the corn- 
cutting, and small-tooth-comb work 
better after glancing over Janus’s 
eulogium on it, in the 3d or 4th 
Number of the Lonpon Macazine: 
perhaps that masterpiece of C. Mar- 
ratti * (the same story, Auden Aerd. 
7s.) is more germane to your ideas of 
Uriah’s wife. Fuseli (a despiser, of 
course, of the insipid Carlo) pro- 
nounces this picture to he ‘* a work 
of which it is easier to feel than to 
describe the charms; which has no 
rival ; and seems to preclude all hope 
of equal success in any future at- 
tempt.”—There is Veronese’s * Leda 
Romanet. 4s.) formerly a blazing 
star in the Orleans collection, after- 
wards exhibited at the Lyceum; a 
charming picture, at once striking and 
harmonious in effect ;.which, besides 
the usual freshness and delicacy of 
Paolo’s pencil, possesses a truth of 
passionate expression not surpassed 
by the leaders of expression’s own 
peculiar school—the Roman. By the 
omission of the swan, and the intro- 
duction of a shadowy hand, round- 
ancled Leda has been converted by 
Fuseli into ‘ Sin receiving the keys 
of Hell-gates ;’ a dashing recollec- 
tion struck out while the original was 
hot in his mind. Those strenuous 
primeval forms (* Fuseli’s Adam and 
ive, 1/. ls. Haughton), embody the 
pathetic and heartfelt lines of Milton, 
when Adam, after the fatal lapse of 
Eve, declares that the encmy 


Me with thee hath ruined ; for with thee 

Certain my resolution is to die. 

How can I live without thee ? how forego 

Thy sweet convérse, and love so dearly 
joined, 

To live again in these wild woods forlorn ! 

os “ - no, no! I feel 

The a ¢ nature draw me: flesh of my 

esn, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy 
State 

Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 





[Dee 
e s « s o 
So saying she embraced him, “ ’ 
- * * much won that he his love 


Had so ennobled, as of choice t? incur 
Divine displeasure for her sake, or deat),. 


In the background, beyond the 
broad leaves of the bower, the anges 
lic guards wind through the air to 
heaven, “ mute and sad for man.” 
The print, I am sorry to say, though 
laboriously copied, has a square, 
hard, clumsy look, not perceptible in 
the richly impasted picture. 

I need hardly name Watteau as 
the inventor of that most piquant 
scene (* Le Bosquet de Bacchus. Co- 
chin, sculpt. 5s.) though you may 
not so immediately distinguish its 
companion (* Les agrémens de la 
campagne. Jouillain, sculpt. 5s.) to 
be the production of Lancret, his 
clever imitator. Did you ever meet 
with such nice, pleasant, good-for-no- 
thing people? Turn away from them 
to that melting, gliding, awkward, 
graceful, affected, easy, pure, volup- 
tuous, heavy, airy, perfect, faulty, 
irresistible group, the refined Parme- 
giano’s * St. Margaret, Virgin, Bam- 
bino, St. Jerome, St. Petronio, and 
an angel; painted for the altar of 
St. Margaret’s church, Bologna. It 
was once slightly engraved by Bona- 
sone, and lately in a delicate and sen- 
timental gusto by Rosaspina, (14s.) 
a better, because a more painter- 
like, burin than the exquisite Beppo 
Longhi.—Massard’s large print from 
Giulio Romano (2/. 2s.)—turn your 
chair round, if you please !—has not 
yet met with its due share of regard: 
it represents the Muses as 
They lightly leap in dance 
With delicate feet ; who having duly bathed 
Their tender bodies in Permessian streams, 
In springs that gush’d fresh from the cour- 

ser’s hoof, 
Or blest Olmius” waters, many a time 
Upon the topmost ridge of Helicon, 
Their elegant and amorous dances thread, 
And smite the earth with strong-rebound- 
ing feet. 
Thence breaking forth tumultuous, and en- 
wrapt 
With the deep mist of air, they onward pass 
Nightly, and utter, as they sweep on high, 
A voice in stilly darkness beautiful. 
Elton’s Hesiod. 

I cannot let you stop to examine 
Raffaéllo’s * School of Athens now! 
(Volpato, 12. L1s. 6d.) it would hold us 
a day, and then retain us still: we 
must likewise pass over for the present 
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Rubens’s tumultuous * Lion Hunt, 
(Bolswert, 1/. 10s. The ne plus ultra 
of engravings,) and his * Hay-field 
after a Shower, with the Rainbow, 
(ditto, 7s. 6d.) to Poussin’s * Poly- 
phemus piping on the Mountain ; 


(Baudet, 15s. one out of a set of 


eight, ) the picture which suggested 
to L. Hunt a very pretty passage in 
his Rimini; and to Mr. Cornwall 
some lines, commencing 


Here on a rock that shot up, bare and gray, 
Sat piping the vast giant Polypheme. 


You are now looking at Da Vinci’s 
* Virgin of the Rocks, (Desnoyers, 
i/. 11s. 6d. or Ql. 2s.) celebrated by 
the lines of Charles Lamb, resembling 
so much the early hymns of Milton. 


While young John runs to greet 
The greater infant's feet, &c. 
Works, vol. i. p. 51. 


But, fine as it is, how vastly in- 
ferior to that larger proof without 
the engraver’s name! (The Virgin 
seated on the lap of St. Ann, stretch- 
ing out her arms towards the never- 
equalled group of the Child and 
Lamb. 2/.2s.) <A singular and puz- 
zling composition, painted, as it is be- 
lieved, by Salaino, after the cartoon 
of Leonardo; an engraving which I 
would part with last, of all this little 
collection. Of the similar subject 
by it (Anker Smith, sculpt. after the 
famous drawing in the Royal Aca- 
demy, 12s.) Vasari says, “ that for 
two days, people of all sorts, men 
and women, young and old, resorted 
to Leonardo's house, to. see this 
wonderful performance, as if they 
had been going to a solemn feast.” 
The fickle artist, however, never 
went beyond the sketch ; from which 
a picture was afterwards made by 
Bernardino Luini, his pupil, known 
by the print in Filhol’s Musée Napo- 
Jeon, Vol. I.—I advise Colnaghi and 
Molteno to import a few impressions 
immediately of those beautiful plates 
from Da Vinci, “ The Magdalen 
with the alabaster cruse,” (Dilexit 
multum. Ricciani, 10s. 6d.) and Miss 
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Lamb’s favourite, “Lady Blanche 
and the Abbess,” commonly called 
“* Vanitas et Modestia,” (Campa- 
nella, LOs. 6d.) for 1 foresee that this 
Dogma will occasion a considerable 
call for them—let them, therefore, 
be ready.—A dozen of Foster’s some- 
what too black gravure * La Mai- 
tresse du Titian (1/. 5s.) may be 
ordered at the same time.—Also, they 
willscratch together some clean copies 
of * the Descent from the Cross, by 
Volterra and M. Angelo, (Dorigny, 
scarce, 18s.; very fine, 1/. 1158 6d. 
Duchange’s * Io, (5s.) after Cor- 
reggio. Giulio Romano’s * Rape of 
Hylas, (5s.) M. Angelo’s * Joel, 
(Volpato, 10s. 6d.) and Domenichi- 
no's * Communion of St. Jerome 
(Jaco. Frey, 7s. or 8s. far superior 
to the despicable piece of mere me- 
chanism, by Tardieu). —Now, my 
silent companion, having nearly got 
through our job, we will turn to the 
“ The dinner’s ’pon table, Sir!” 
* Very well, William!” 

P.S. on the following morning.— 
Among my starred articles I omitted 
to insert Correggio’s beauteously di- 
vine, and heart-thawing conception 
of our incarnate Lord, whose mortal 
limbs, exuding the faint sweat of 
agony, and dyed in blood from the 
whistling scourge and the spin 
crown, are thrust staggering wit 
weakness before that yelling sea of 
worse than wolfish cruelty. Let 
some of our pert, because ignorant, 
would-be Deists, give half as much 
attention to this print, and the ac- 
companying simple recital of St. 
Mark, as they do, or pretend to do, 
(which is nearer the truth) to the 
headless Ilyssus, and they will feel 
the long-dried fountain of sweet wa- 
ters spring again in their hearts. 

The ensuing list of most interest- 
ing plates from Filhol’s Musée Na- 
poleon, at ls. 6d. a piece, may, with 
the excess of some 4s. be comprised 
in the proposed 20 guinea collection, 
which, if purchased with a little cau- 
tion and ready money, will consist 
of very good impressions :— 





Painters. Subjecis. Engravers. 
Sacchi, eS) eee ee on oF eee Dambrun 
Potter,........+. .--Animaux dans une Priarie,......+++..++- Dupare. 
M. A. Caravaggio, . .Christ au Tombeauy. ......+++++++++0++++ +++ + Hovinel 
Titian, ........+.. Pietro Martire,. ....--..ce-erecererctecececes 

; _ ceri ce one Massard. 


Antique Statue, .....Eros (L’Amour Grec),.... +++ +++ 
Poussin,............1,’Education de Bacchus, ...... 


seecereeseecesNiquet. 
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Peiaters. Subjects. Engravers, 

Fra. Bartolomeo,. ...St. Mare,...........-. ee eeee eee ..Dambrun. 
Rubens,. ..... .«.-+.- Venus et Adomis, . .............-0se0 ieee coos Villerey. 
Tidletiec.cccc2. 50echo MED Boe cusevis «+ sicubs ih de Gah os bode canes Boutrois. 
Da Vinei,.. +00... Portrait de Femme,..... ... i. sccc cscs ceccccecs Dague. 
Piombo, ...........La Visitation de la Vierge, very fine........... Pigeot. 
Domenichino,....... OO Oey Se ee Geraut. 
Del Sarto,........-. Christ au Tombeau, called the Raffaél del Sarto, . Massard. 
Co AarePe. Le Mariage de Ste. Catherine ,.............00. Do. 
Fades Pometboms,, 2. . < UMEOD GE VY GRBs < oc crc 0b cove cecibccsbocacces Heina. 
Raffaéllo,.......... La Vierge au Donataire,........ Pigeot. 


Wouvermans,...... 


And now, my pupils, I will do a 
very handsome thing ; for if any of 
you, living west of the Strand, will 
ensure me a roast leg of mutton and 
potatoes, a glass of good port, and 
an air from a pretty lady, mar- 
ried or single, I will, at a_ three 


. Depart pour la chasse du Faucon,.....-.. 269; 


days summons, unless better en- 
gaged, with my very best Joons on, 
deliver my judgment, gratis, on all 
matters connected with taste, past, 
present, and to come.— Witness our 
hand, from our pomona-green mor- 
rocco chaise longue. 








IMITATIONS OF PSALMS XLII AND XLII. 


Part I. 


As the hart, with eager looks, 
’anteth for the water-brooks, 

So my soul, athirst for Thee, 

Pants the living God to see ; 

When, O when! with filial fear, 

Lord, shall I to Thee draw near ? 


Tears my food by night, by day, 
Grief consumes my strength away, 
While his craft the tempter plies ; 

«« Where is now thy God?” he cries: 
This would sink me to despair, 

But I pour my soul in prayer. 


For in happier times I went 
Where the multitude frequent ; 

I with them was wont to bring 
Homage to thy courts, my King ; 
I with them was wont to raise 
Festal hymns on holy days. 


Why art thou cast down, my soul? 
God, thy God, shall make thee whole ; 
Why art thou disquieted ? 

God shall lift thy fallen head, 

And his countenance benign 

Be the saving health of thine. 


Parr II. 


Hearken, Lord, to my complaints, 
For my soul within me faints ; 
Thee, far off, 1 call to mind, 

In the land I left behind, 

Where the streams of Jordan flow, 
Where the heights of Hermon glow. 
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Tempest-toss’d, my failing bark 
Founders on the ocean dark ; 
Deep to deep around me calls, 
In the rush of waterfalls ; | 
While I plunge to lower caves, 4 
Overwhelm’d with all thy waves. ; 





Once the morning’s earliest light 
Brought thy mercy to my sight ; 
And my wakeful song was heard | 
Later than the evening bird : 

Hath the Lord my prayers forgot ? 

Doth he scorn, or hear them not ? 


Why, my soul, art thou perplex’d ? 
Why with faithless trouble vex’d ? 
Hope in God, whose saving name 
Thou shalt joyfully proclaim, 

For his countenance shall shine 
Through the clouds that darken thine. 


Part III. 


Judge me, Lord, in righteousness ; 
Plead for me in my distress ; 

Good and merciful Thou art, 
Bind this bleeding, broken heart ; 

Cast me not desponding hence, ; 
Be thy love my confidence. 


Send thy light and truth to guide 
Me, too prone to turn aside, 

On thy holy hill to rest, 

In thy tabernacles bless’d ; 
There to God, my chiefest joy, i; 
Praise shall all my powers employ. ' 


Why, my soul, art thou dismay’d? iY 
Why of earth or hell afraid ? | 
Trust in God ;—disdain to yield, y 
While o’er thee He casts his shield, 
And his countenance divine + 
Sheds the light of heaver: on thine. ; 








SONNET. 


We wrestle with our fate, like men condemn’d 

To die if conquer’d. Gladiator-like, 

We watch ward, or opportunely strike : 
Meanwhile our puny efforts are contemn’d 
By the great foe, who strides along, unstemm’d 

As Ocean at the bay of sword or pike. 

We steer for bliss, but still our boat oblique 
Shoots past the port where Hope sits diadem‘d. 
Fools to contend ! yet storms like giants rise 

Over each other’s shoulders, as to peer 
At their next victim ; and some loved one cries 

For succour, till the heart nigh breaks to hear ; 
Still must we pause ?—O! happy they, and wise, 

Who drift indifferent to Hope or Fear. 


July 1, 1818. , Y, 
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The Drama. 
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THE DRAMA. 
No. XXIII. 


Take my counsel, that is, neuer to meddle with Players, for they are a 
people mightily beloued: I haue knowne one of ’em in prison for two 
murders, and yet ’scap’d Scot-free: Know this, Sir, that as they are m 
Jouiall Lads, all men loue, esteeme, and helpe them, especially if they 
be the Kings Players, and all of them in their fashion and garbe are Gen- 


tle-man-like. Don Quixote. 


‘Tue old way of sitting in council 
on theatricals has considerable in- 
conveniences. In the first place, it 
is difficult to say when the attend- 
ances are full enough to form a quo- 
rum of we. For a singular substan- 
tive to assume a plural pronoun 
would be ridiculous ; there is some- 
thing pragmatical in a judicial duet, 
( 1 think so, and so does Mr. B.”) 
and the gracious number, or number 
of the graces, is not always to be 
achieved. Next, supposing that a 
decent coach load of committee is 
delivered through the double scarlet 
door, it by no means follows that 
the Aristotles do obtain seats in the 
same box, or even in the same tier ; 
and out of this diversity of location, 
there frequently springs a diversity 
of opinion. To let the reader behind 
the scenes a little, he must be in- 
formed that the above difficulties 
have nearly prevented any report on 
the performance of Miss Bakewell as 
the Strangeress (Thursday, 15th). 
In spite of mugginess and mud, ru- 
mours (since discovered to be erro- 
neous) of Mr. Young’s tutorage in- 
duced a pretty strong muster, which 
dispersed itself in the pit, the two 
shilling gallery, and No. 2 of the 
dress circle. Some accidents, here- 
after to be narrated, brought twelve 
o'clock in contact with the finale of 
Figaro, which ominous conjunction, 
strengthened by -a rainy night, oc- 
casioned a gain to certain coachmen 
of 5s. and a loss to the New-street 
oyster opener of 12s. lawful coin of 
this realm. Anearly meeting, however, 
took place next morning, at the in- 
valid president’s, when a very few 
words <liscovered an entanglement of 
conflicting judgments, as desperate 
as that of Agramante’s camp. The 
gallery critic, who looked down on the 
air apple of discord, pronounced her 
short ; while Zoilus, of the pit, view- 
ing ber from delow, affirmed her to be 
tall: again, he who had taken his 


station in the stage box, found her 
delivery clear, but somewhat too 
ranting ; the which was loudly de- 
nied by those in the upper circles and 
gallery, with such terms as “ weak, 
tame, thin, reedy, school-girlish,” 
&c. &c. The observer on the O. P. 
side (where Mrs. Haller enters) in- 
formed his ‘ right honourable ex- 
cellency,” the president, that she 
scarcely advanced through the flies 
before she stopped, unable to pro- 
ceed ; but his opponent, who like- 
wise lost his half of the stage behind 
the proscenium, begged to be ex- 
cused, but really he was positive 
that Miss B. walked completely over 
to the P. 8. before she manifested 
symptoms of alarm. The gallerian 
declared that her nose was long ; the 
pittite that it was short. Some cried 
she was brown, and some she was 
fair—the logomachy raged mightily, 
and the passengers were beginning to 
look up at the windows, when Vir- 
gil’s old man appeared in the shape of 
Mr. W. Our president, with infinite 
promptitude, called silence, and de- 
manded W.’s post, and visual means. 
The answer was like one of the rid- 
dles in the Old Lady’s .Magazine. 
*« Two thirds up the pit, a centre seat, 
and an opera glass!” Exactly the 
thing! We shall expect your account 
to-night, also yours (to Mr. Stage 
Box). Gentlemen of the council, 
I have the honour to wish you all 
good morning.” Here ensueth the 
amalgamation of the two notices. 
The pit was filled completely, and re- 
spectably, but the boxes were thin, 
and by no means well dressed—to 
judge by the names in the plan of 
the house, no curiosity was excited 
among the fashionables ‘¥ any) now 
in town. The bills had not adver- 
tised Mrs. Haller, by “‘ a young 
lady, her first appearance on this 
stage!” (which has an_ attraction 
about it from its mystery) but plain 
Miss Bakewell, in usual sized types- 
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From this we concluded that little 
expectation of her success prevailed 
in the manager's room—it was just 
te be an arance, and no more— 
we were right. The play was cast 
as usual, with the exception of Mea- 
dows, as Peter; Mr. Young present- 
ing the kind cuckold; and jolly Mr. 

ton, the friendly Hussar Baron ; 
lion-faced Mr. Farley, the wet nurse 
of melo drames, was quite as rum- 
bustious as ever in Francis; Mrs. 
Gibbs as coarse as Mr. Colman’s 
“* Pandora” in Charlotte; and the 
admirable Emery’s Solomon Quid 
nunc was richly pompositous. 

By the assistance of Chapman, as 
old Tobias, matters went on calmly 
enough, till the entrance of Mrs. 
Halier in the second scene. (It was 
not so in the time of the venerable 
Murray, who drove the whole house 
to their white cambric ; but let that 
pass.) Those who have never faced 
an audience of any kind, for any pur- 
pose, can hardly sympathise with the 
sinkings and flutterings of those few 
seconds, while the candidate, ready 
at the door, awaits the cue to rush 
before the well-meant but alarming 
tempest of encouragement which 
seems shaken like a hail-storm from 
every bench and rafter against the 

ant—the breath comes thick ; the 
voice, like Macbeth’s amen, “ sticks 
in the throat ;” cold dews seize the 
exstremities, and burning flushes the 
cheeks—the knees bend, and the eye 
reels. “ Now!” the Rubicon is past 
—she is before the glaring lamps, 
trembles violently, ers towards 
a friendly arm—she will faint! No— 
an uncontrollable burst of tears re- 
lieves the full throat—still the tones 
are féeble, but the confident air of 
ber assures _ i and va Sa 
ins to catch the proper pitch o 
hor -hoete-sahe will come out yet 
more, presently! Herein we were 
di inted. Miss Bakewell made 
no farther improvement the whole 
evening. She was graceful and wo- 
manly, with a certain air of natural 
dignity; the character was well un- 
derstood, and she committed no im- 
propriety, either in gesture or deli- 
very ; but an evident want of vocal 
power, adequate to pervade so large 
a space, prevented her from striking 
any decided blow on the feelings of 
the audience. To our notion, she 
seemed towards the conclusion to be 

Vor. IV. 
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aware of this, and to relax a little: 
perhaps it was nervous exhaustion. 
Be it as it will, she gave us none of 
that passionate distress which was 
the lite blood of Miss O'Neil’s Couns 
tess. There was a grief, but it was 
a grief comme il faut ; restrained by 
the presence of spectators. Miss 
O'Neil acknowledged no conventional 
trammels—without noise or rant, she 
luxuriated in grief—it possessed her 
wholly ; there was a sort of volup« 
tuousness in her utter abandonment 
to the only consolation now left her— 
tears. And how full and plenteously 
did these stream forth! They were 
not like Milton’s, “ instructed,” but 
wild and free as air; she seemed 
almost to dissolve in them, and yet 
they blotted not her loveliness, but 
increased it, as spring showers freshen 
the rose. We have often read of 
this in pretty verses, but never saw 
it except in Miss O'Neil, and in the 
Magdalens of Correggio. Her only 
fault, if Wwe may say so, was an ex« 
cess of pathos; she went beyond 
Kotzebue’s conceptions of the melt- 
ing power of penitent beauty, and 
made the wronged but doating hus- 
band appear more of the antique 
stoical Roman than the morbidly 
sentimental German. In actual life, 
no merely custom-founded resolution 
could have stood against her unex~ 
tenuating meekness—she would have 
slain it instantly with her tears ; and 
in the theatrical representation, the 
protraction of the scene became too 
painful. Pity for the Stranger’s in~ 
juries changed to impatience at his 
torturing squeamishness, in thus 
tossing —a the happiness of two 
hearts. “ Zounds, man!” said 2 
friend who had been winking his 
eyes, taking snuff, blowing his nose, 
and performing other little attempts 
at indifference till he could bear it 
no longer, “ Zounds, man! take her 
in your arms, and make an end, or 
we must fire the house to prevent 
being drowned!” And yet the fare- 
wel meeting was not half over. We 
are not so affected by the perusal of 
this drama, and therefore, though it 
may sound paradoxically, we esteem 
Miss B. as the better Countess Ade 
laide, because she is the worse. 

Miss Bakewell appears younger 
than Miss Dance, and though she 
has played frequently in country 
ery: the bustness of the stage is 
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by no means familiar to her. Her 
figure and face were both worth 
showing, yet she had a pretty reluc- 
tance to approach the Jamps ; and, 
when the scene demanded it, either 
through inexperience or timidity, she 
hesitated till handed forward by Mr. 
Egerton, who, a propos, had dressed 
his hair and countenance into a simi- 
litude of the King, or Elliston. In 
case another Mrs. Haller should 
shortly arise, we must hint that un- 
covered locks, curled and arranged 
by the seducing skill of Mr. Truefit,* 
are not in unison either with the 
housekeeper or the Magdalen. Mrs. 
Siddons always wore a plain turban 
in this part; so did the little-vain 
O'Neil, though she had fair ringlets, 
and a beautifully shaped head. 

Mr. Young enacts the Stranger 
with as little affectation, and in as 
matter-of-fact a way, as we believe 
it is possible for him to do; but he 
wants something of that pithy bit- 
terness which was in his predecessor, 
and is in the original character.t 
The real, settled misanthrope would 
no doubt be cold, for “ his heart is a 
shut sepulchre,” but the unhappy 
Count is ‘‘ philanthropos :” he wres- 
tles stoutly, indeed, to become a 
hater, because he has an indistinct 
feeling, as if he owed it “ to his dig- 
nity as a man, but the warm flame 
dispels the cold vapours, and _ his 
counterfeiting deceives himself but 
partially, others not at all. Aware 
of this failure, and incapable to re- 
trieve it by action, he redoubles his 
attention to manner. He keeps a 
watch on his own words, and those 
of his servant. Heis tremblingly alive 
to a suspicion of humanity, and, like 
Goldsmith’s man in black, is fero- 
ciously charitable. We are much 
mistaken if these remarks are not con- 
firmed by the first act. On the night 
before he had silenced Francis in the 
midst of his little story of Tobias ; 
the man pays a most disagreeable 
obedience ; and after waiting in vain 
for a voluntary re-commencement, 
the master is obliged to demand it. 
Stranger—(after a pause.) © You 
were speaking last night.”—Francis. 
“Of the old countryman?” Stranger. 
«< Aye!” Francis. “ You would not 
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* Yhe worthy friseur of this House. . 
+ This perhaps, is not a correct term to apply to any of Kotzebue’s Dramatis Pere 
sone ; for though master of situation he had little or nothing of characterization. 


hear me out.” Stranger. « Pp 
ceed!” As the dintises of the tale 
heightens he assumes a greater hard- 
ness and severity, and accuses the 
benevolent Francis of interested mo- 
tives ; treating him as an impertinent 
spy, he delivers himself from him by 
a pretended errand, and instantly re- 
lieves see | his heart and the 
aged peasant. Young did not quite 
give us this ; he is, indeed, vehement 
at times, which is good, but he wanted 
the covering of acrimony and syste- 
matic peevishness. It seems as if 
his temper was too amiable and soft 
to give such feelings any place under 
any circumstances, though he can 
display a generous warmth. It is 
much to be wished that this graceful 
actor would temper some of his stage- 
starts; the vulgar may clap their 
hands as thoughtlessly as he does, 
but the judicious grieve,—and Mr. 
Young is not a man for the vulgar. 
A little more meditation, and a 
little more ambition, would refine his 
powers to avery keen edge. We do 
not require him to give up his ride in 
the Park, for it is beneficial to his 
health, but perhaps if the piano were 
touched more for relaxation than em- 
ployment 
Twice has Mr. Meadows present- 
ed himself to our critical fire,—his 
Baron Altradoff, in the Exile, was 
just exactly nothing, and he omitted 
the song wherein Liston directs the 
instrumental accompaniments. The 
old Times says, “ his Peter proved 
that laughter may be excited without 
buffoonery ;” for our parts we say no- 
thing, lest we two should clash in 
our opinion. Mrs. Gibbs was, if pos- 
sible, more abominably natural than 
ever in Charlotte, and made us long 
very much for the intellectual Miss 
Kelly—would that she were at Co- 
vent Garden! what a treat of tears 
we should have to hear her and Ma- 
cready together in some such piece 
of homely pathos as Heywood's 
“ Woman killed with kindness. 
—** There you should see a passion, 
there you should see a passion ! 
But let us memorise the Sunday wig 
of Solomon,’ and that most Arcadian 
of Sunday coats, made, as we take it, 
of Brussels carpeting, which looks 
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just like a vast sallad of cos-lettuces 
and the whitest celery! But here 
comes that little round nightingale, 
Mrs. Liston ; and behind her stands 
Miss Beaumont with her guitar, as 
pretty and as good a girl as ever 
stepped on Norwegian wood. Listen. 
—A gentleman of a learned educa- 
tion kept a school at Seve- 
ral circumstances, of no importance 
here, rotted the foundations on which 
he trusted to erect a permanent shel- 
ter for his family: his spirit gave 
way, matters became worse, and he 
died prematurely—leaving his chil- 
dren heirs of nothing but some un- 
avoidable debts. One of them ob- 
tained at Covent Garden through her 
musical talents a salary, liberal as 
the treasury could afford, but still 
sufficiently scanty, considering the va- 
rious claims made on the private 
pocket of the female performers. By 
management hardly to be conceived, 
this young creature actually laid by, 
in the space of sixteen months, a sum 
which put it in her power, without 
foreign aid, to appear among her 
gayer associates in all the ornaments 
so naturally dear to women. And 
even this would have been creditable 
to her—but it was not set apart for 
any such purpose. A tradesman at 
was a few days ago desired 
to write a receipt for a bill of thirty 
p unds due to him by the late Dr. 

*** *_he did so, and the money 
was paid down. On the same day, 
payment of another outstanding ac- 
count was tendered to Mr. 
an eminent surgeon in the same 
place, who, in the royal spirit of his 
patron god, Avak AzohAwr, refused 
it !—It was the daughter of the un- 
fortunate gentleman who offered this 
pious sacrifice to his memory, and 
this daughter was — Miss Beav- 
moNnT! 

When the curtain dropt there a- 
rose a mighty strife between cries of 
“ the Stranger!” and “No! No!” 
Mr. Faweett, dressed in red and black 
colours, “* which, as we construe co- 
lours,” painted his temporary temper 
to the life, walked forth. We cannot 











recollect ever seeing him put on such 
an angry fighting face. He spoke of 
duty, but in a way as if to enforce 
rather than to render it; and some- 
what cavalierly hinted that “ it was 
not customary for an audience. to 
command a play,”—true, it is not 
customary! but it has been often 
done—and if with less frequency dur- 
ing the last season, it was because 
the audiences, spite of Macready and 
Charles Kemble, never derived ex- 
citement enough from the “ plati- 
tudes” wherein these excellent ac- 
tors were doomed to flounder.—Mr. 
Fawcett seemed doubtful as to the 
wishes of the rioters, and left the 
stage: but a hurricane of hisses, 
howls, catcalls, and sticks, after re- 
ducing the fine Overture of the Bar- 
ber of Seville and its exordial sere- 
nade to pantomime, satisfied him, 
and he gave out “ The Stranger,” 
but without specifying time.*—* Be- 
gin again, begin again,” was now the 
cry, and Liston, in his own courteous 
manner, tripped off through the side 
scene, followed by the alarmed and 
plump Mr. Pyne! who herein com- 
mitted a singular faux-pas, as he 
himself is the prologue of the piece. 
Alas! alas! we saw—we saw him 
rasped by the red right hand of the 
urious manager,and whirled in again 
before us like a shot out of a sauce- 
pan! Afterwards we saw Mr. Jones 
in the pretty Spanish dress which 
does but justice to his clean made 
limbs. This gentleman looks and 
rattles like gay five-and-twenty ; and 
yet we have some idea that he is 
rather more. His vivacity effer- 
vesces in the warmth of the friendly 
faces before him, like Champagne be- 
fore a fire ; bang goes the cork, and 
it flies all over the house—but no! 
sour French wine is an unworthy 
comparison—his solid worth is better 
typified by that unapproachable in- 
vention, Welch ale! Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding (as law parchments 
run) we are a little uneasy for him 
in his forthcoming part of Valentine 
in the Two Gentlemen of Verona.t 
Perhaps he might as well exchange 





* It was repeated Thursday the 22d. 

+ Shortly to be revived, with new songs, dresses, scenery, galas, and fetes of the most 

splendid description. Gentlemen, have a care of your buttons! Ladies, look that your 
laces be strong! for Liston plays — C 
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characters with Mr. Abbott, who can 
look grave before the scenes, though 
wet behind them, as it is rumoured. 
The interesting Miss M. Tree is 
slowly recovering from a debility, 
eased, in great measure, by the mis- 
takes of her physicians: she, however, 
acted and sang most excellently well 
iz Rosina; her mellow tones sweep 
reund you, rich and deep as the 
odours of evening. She begins to be 
enee again familiar with her un- 
known friends in the boxes and pit, 
who endeavoured, on her re-appear- 
ance in Viola, to make her assurance 
deubly sure: their warm welcome 
was too much for her faint nerves— 
her voice died, and she nearly sank. 
—Albbott, who was watching her, 
kindly and promptly stepped on the 
stage, and explained her distress— 
she could not, however, proceed in 
her song. Miss Tree’s delicate figure 
contends sweetly with her honey 
voice ; there is a delicious dispute 
between the harmony of her notes 
and the harmony of her erect: 
What amateur of fine forms, 
has had the good luck to see her im 
Philidel, will ever fonget?—We must 
look backwards a mement, and then 
walk over to Mr. Ellisten’s. 
Saturday, the 10th, was distin- 
guished by a damnation.—The dam~ 
nee was entitled the Venison, Pasty— 
beth the men and women cooks, to 
wit, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. daston, Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Chatterly, and Mrs. 
Gibbs, did their possible, but the 
meat was fly-blewn, and thé crust 
rancid.—The town ought to be put 
in possession of the author’s name, to 
the end, that if he should chance to 
enter a room, the Jadies, and the de- 
cent, may be requested to leave. 
Daury-Lans.—Two, four, six, 
eight, twelve, sixteen, eighteen, 
twenty-one, two, three—only twen- 
ty-three people at the pit-door, and 
the cleck on the half-hour’s chime. 
i have mistaken the night—No! 
“Mr. Kean’s fourth appearance this 
season! ! This evening, Monday, 
Nov. 19, his Majesty’s servants” 
ore his any ae so ill served) 
* will perform Shakspeare’s traged 
ef Othello. Othello: Mr. Kran!!” 
« By day and night, but this is won- 
drous strange.”——The bolts shake, 
the doors open, and in they burst! 
Not a bit of it—but we craw] for- 
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wards into the funnel, as if we were 
irresolute whether to enter or re. 
turn. ‘Come on a little faster, if 
you please,” says the money-taker. 

They manage these things dif- 
ferently in the Garden.—It wants 
but ten minutes to half past six, and 
those who are waiting begin to form 
close columns.—Here they s 
right and left, thickening the fleshy 
masses at the three doors.—Lo! the 
Bow-street officials stalk around with 
conscious dignity—hark! it is the 
voice of that active veteran, Donald. 
son.—‘* Take care of your pockets, 
ladies and gentlemen! take particu~ 
lar care, I say! tuck in your seals, 
gentlemen! look sharp, going in!” 
Now—what a shuffling of short 
stepping shoes over the stone floor— 
in they — continuous—the steps 
are scaled by the foremost, and shil- 
lings and oaths are thrown about! 
—now the wave sweeps on—now 
the refluent tide loses momentary 
ground: some exhort, ‘ Keep up 
there ;” others dehort, ‘* Don’t shove 
behind. so!” See those unhappy John- 
ny dtaws, who have been squeezed 
without the current. How they 
struggle to weather the balustrade, 
while the toil-drops fall from their 
brews dike rain.—Here a pale fright- 
erted girl, gasping for breath, looks 
imploringly at her arm-pinioned fa- 
ther, who, black in the face from 
pressure, tells her “ not to mind ;” 
while a good-natured old stager de- 
sires her to push against him, and 
ease her yee Madam,” — a 
smartly dressed young man to a 
rasainbout dame from the Mino- 
ries, “ I am extremely grieved that 
jt.is not in my power to prevent my 
ribs from pinching your elbow. If 
you could contrive to extract it pre- 
sently,”"— Now Sir, as quick as 
you can,” says the keen Mr. ———, 
‘Take up your check! Now Sir, 
for how many? Get your money 
ready, ladies and gentlemen! There, 
Sir."—* What sort of room ?”— 
« Good standing room yet!”—and 
this is often our luck after waiting @ 
quarter of an hour in the windy 
arcades. 

Far otherwise last night—we walk- 
ed hither and thither, where we 
listed, before we chose a centre my 
on the fifth row. The pit did = 
however, before half price; but the 
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_boxes were poorly attended, and the 
slips were completely empty the 
whole evening. The house looked 
cheerless and cold, and it was so: 
we fairly shivered when the curtain 
drew up, and long before it had 
dropped were sneezing violently.* 
Mr. Cooper got through Iago very 
creditably, and made no “ damnable 
faces ;” but his maimer of rousing 
Othello’s poisonous drop, in the third 
act, wanted more art to give it 
colour. It was not artless, but dog- 
.matical ; his suspicions did not ooze 
from him, but poured out in a good 
set style—he was rhetorical and di- 
dactic. The two speeches, “ Good 
name in man,” and “ O beware, my 
lord, of jealousy,” had not the least 
resemblance to a natural exposition 
of thoughts suggested by unlooked- 
for manifestations on the part of the 
Moor (to give them the which is 
certainly Iago’s cue) ; they were most 
naked, well-chewed aphorisms, phi- 
losophical maxims ; not nets to en- 
tangle the understanding or the 
senses, but springes to catch wood- 
cocks. Mr. Cooper is not likely to 
see this; Kean is: and we admonish 
him, that his affecting exclamation 
“«“ Q, misery,” thus loses half its 
effect—We do not pity the victim 
of a cunning knave, but despise the 
dupe of a clumsy impostor.—Mr. 
Cooper’s villain wanted poignancy, 
bitterness, subtlety, and insidious- 
ness: not that he should frown and 
wink his eye at the audience, and 
grin ghastly smiles, which no one 
else is to see but those who paid 
their money for it—No! ars est celure 
artem, lago’s works shall unfold 
Iago, not Iago’s words. Without 
“‘ converting him into a pattern of 
comic gaiety, and good humour,” he 
may throw over the part more of the 
free, off-hand assurance of the Solda- 
do, which passes for an honest blunt- 
ness. This is by no means incon- 
sistent with the most accomplished 
artifice, as we know. But Cooper 
must not take his notions of the Ita- 
lian Ancient from a Cornet of the 
Life Guards (we beg pardon, a Sub- 
lieutenant). The general’s standard 
was formerly a man of high consi- 
deration, either for worth or rank. 
He should have his gold chains of 
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goldsmith’s work, and his medal, bis 
triple-piled velvet cloak of peace, his 
‘* Florentine cloth o’ silver jerkin,” 
slashed and decorated with knots of 
ribbons; or an inlaid corslet of Mi- 
lan steel. The fashion of his sword 
hilt shall march with his fierce Vene 
tian cap, and sharp twisted musta- 
chios ;—his hosen shall be silk, his 
ample breeches Damascene, and the 
gilt dagger of most express workman- 
ship. ‘These things, however, are 
recondite. As it is, Cassio and lage 
look like militia doctors, who put on 
their regimentals seldom —but that 
Mr. Kean should consent to have the 
Venetian generalissimo rendered per- 
fectly ludicrous, by a Cavalry’s ket- 
tle-drummer’s frippery, is almost in- 
credible. We laugh at Holbem’s 
Abraham attired like Harry the 
Eighth, yet tolerate absurdities quite 
as gross. ‘* But, perhaps, the ap- 
propriate costume is more unbecom- 
ing than the usual one!” That's 
impossible—Mr. Kean already looks 
round-shouldered and hump-backed ; 
and any change must be for the bet- 
ter: but it so chances that correct- 
ness would here ensure grace, and 
give the little man height and im- 
portance. Surely then, it is as well 
to be right as wrong. Miss Smith- 
son, who is a very goodly-figured 
girl, when she keeps her shouldeszs 
down, repeated the words of Desde- 
mona as well as could be expected ; 
—and Mrs. Egerton was far too 
coarse and loud in Emilia. “ Gentle 
Willy’s” Emilia was a Venetian 
lady with a rolling eye, and a moist 
palm—but we forget, the manager's 
copies have it otherwise. Of Kean's 
noble Moor it is almost idle to speak, 
after the acute critiques of Hazlitt: 
in our next number we shall wire- 
draw some of his compact cubic 
thoughts, and make a few observa- 
tions on the mingle mangle which ix 
presented to play-goers, ander the 
name of Shakspeare’s Othello ! 

The Cobourg, Adelphi, (well 
worth any person’s attention) the 
Olympic, and the West Londen, wilt 
shortly be honoured with our notices. 
From the bills of the last-mentioned 
theatre, by the way, we have ga- 
thered several curious pieces of in- 
formation—for instance, that Drydez 
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lived two thousand two hundred and 
forty-two years agone ; that he wrote 
a play called OEAITIYS, and that it 
was received night/y at Athens, with 
the most rapturous shouts! The ma- 
nager has thrown out several other 
tentamens towards a reformation in 
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chronology, antiquities, and ortho-« 
graphy, as well English, as Greek.— 

is name is Amherst ; and he was 
particularly weli damned at Covent 
Garden, about two years back, in 
Lee’s Alexander. 
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INcrtpENTS in the musical world 


are now of rare occurrence. Specu- 
lations as to the probabilities of next 
season, and preparations for the Cam- 
paign, furnish all the banquet upon 
which hungry enquirers are invited 
to feed ; and these, like the legendary 
entertainments of fairy lore, are but 
too apt to vanish, or to change their 
form, ere we can approach to satisfy 
ourselves with the delicacies they 
present. 

Where Madame Catalani is to 
take up her head quarters, is a ques- 
tion of some moment. It was not in 


her intention (on dit) to accept of 


any connexion with the Opera ex- 
cept as a principal ; and it is known 
that her negotiation for the manage- 
ment, in conjynction with Mr. Har- 
ris, of Covent Garden Theatre, has 
terminated without the wished con- 
clusion. The King’s Theatre being 
let to Mr. Ebers, the interesting doubt 
arises whether she will or will not 
appear in that situation where she 
is most captivating. We are told, 
also, that she has asked the appa- 
rently enormous sum of 2,000/. for 
her assistance at the Covent Garden 
Oratorios, and that her engagement 
is not yet decided. In the mean- 
while, she has been singing at Con- 
certs at Bath, which have been very 
fully attended ; but the sweet facility 
of Mrs. Salmon is reported to have 
outrivalled her grander attributes in 
the public favour. An anecdote is 
told of a lady, who not being able to 
obtain admittance, applied to M. 
Vallebreque (not knowing his con- 
nexion with Madame Catalani) to 
wrocure her admission. Mr. Valle- 
reque, with his known attachment 
to the qualities of his wife, assured 
the fair solicitor, that such were the 
prodigious attractions of Madame Ca- 
talani, that he feared it would be im- 
possible to gratify her wishes. «‘O!” 
said the lady, “ but I don’t care about 


Catalani, J want to hear Mrs. Salmon.” 
The mortified Frenchman immedi-« 
ately applied to Monsieur C. N. B. 
to make the enquirer sensible of the 
magnificent powers and acquirements 
of Madame Catalani ; unfortunately, 
however, the musician spoke English 
(he said) with such difficulty, as to 
render explanation, through him, im- 


possible. But who can hear and see 


Madame Catalani, and not find ex- 
cuse for the pride of the husband, in 
the possession of so lovely, so supe- 
rior acreature ? There is, too, another 
fact, which outweighs an hundred 
such as the former. After singing at 
a large engagement for Mr. Loder, 2 
violinist, who takes equal rank with 
the first musicians of the country, for 
his ability both as a leader and a 
player, she returned to him the whole 
sum, in token of her respect for his 
talents and character. 

The French paper, Z’ Etoile, has 
attacked that part of the account of 
her travels which relates to France, 
in some important particulars. The 
Editor states, that the salary she re- 
ceived from the government is un- 
derrated, inasmuch as her year was 
only seven months, and that she did 
not engage either Mr. Spontini as a 
composer, nor Italian singers. The 
females were English (Mrs. Dickons, 
Miss Fearon, and Madame Vestris), 
and the men French and Spaniards. 
Moreover he declares she did not re- 
linquish the thedtre Italien, but was 
dismissed for unsatisfactory manage- 
ment. 

Miss M. Tree, and Miss Hallande, 
have both, we are happy to find, suf- 
ficiently recovered from indisposition 
to resume their public engagements. 
Miss Wilson, it is said, goes to Italy 
for improvement. Mr. Braham has 
refused a very lucrative offer to visit 
America. He is right, if he consults 
his reputation, and would be perhaps 
more so to retire from public 
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altogether, to avoid the lamentable 
spectacle of a great artist displaying 
his powers in their decline. 

We have heard that a concert, in 
opposition to the Philharmonic, is 
meditated by certain members of the 
profession connected with a great 
musical institution. We hope, for the 
honour of the professional character, 
that this is not true, since such an 
opposition could only grow out of its 
own proper bowels, the Philharmo- 
nic including almost every professor 
of distinguished reputation. No con- 
cert was ever conducted with more 
real credit to its founders, support- 
ers, and directors, with more libera- 
lity, or with more unprejudiced, or 
more genuine desire for the exalta- 
tion of the art, than the Philharmo- 
nic; and we should be sorry to sce 
its great and noble purposes contra- 
vened by the cabals, acerbities, and 
jealousies, which have been, but too 
often, justly the reproach of musical 
men. 

Three handsome volumes of the 
vocal melodies of Scotland have ap- 
peared, under the title of the Scot- 
tish Minstrel, to which is prefixed a 
short, but interesting, preface, re- 
lating to the origin of the national 
music of that country. The selec- 
tion appears to have been made with 
great care. It is very comprehen- 
sive, including about three hundred 
songs, and, of course, all the most 
pleasing and popular. Such a col- 
lection must necessarily embrace a 
vast deal of the traditionary history of 
manners and events; now made doub- 
ly interesting by time, and by the 
curiosity which has lately been 
drawn towards that country by the 
glowing pictures of the great novelist 
and poet, if these be not alter et 
idem, as the internal evidence of his 
works leads us to believe. 

With the exception of arrange- 
ments, the most important of which 
are the airs in Rossini’s I] Barbiere 
di Siviglia, by Latour; Mehul’s Over- 
ture Dell’ Irato, by Rimbault ; and 
Handel’s Hailstone Chorus (asaduet), 
by Burrowes, not more than three 
or four compositions have appeared 
(worthy notice) since our last. One 
of these, however, is a curious spe- 
cimen of humour. It is published at 
Dublin, and called a Grand 
Divertimento, and can be neither 
more nor less than a musical mysti- 
fication of the Royal Visit to Ireland. 


A gaudy frontispiece is prefixed, con- 
sisting of the crown, sword, and 
Sceptre, connecting by a ribband the 
Irish harp, wreathed with flowers. 
On this is inserted, in Irish charac- 
ters, “‘ We hail our dear and be- 
loved Sovereign with a hundred 
thousand welcomes,” and the whole 
is surrounded with rays dispersing 
clouds. There is next a second frontis- 
piece (illustrating that the Irish can- 
not have too much of a good a 
with a portrait of George the Fourt 

Then follows the music. The intro- 
duction is obviously imitative, and 
we perceive the various noises that 
saluted the royal ear on his arrival 
to be the object of this finely descrip- 
tive passage, which is concluded by 
a flourish of trumpets, to mark the 
presence of Majesty. The Grand 
Coronation March succeeds, which 
is a collection of as many scrambling 
absurdities as can be collected toge- 
ther in such a space, indicative, no 
doubt, of the author's vile disloyal 
thoughts concerning the late august 
ceremonies, which the wicked sa- 
tirist points still more severely, by 
following it up with Last Night's 
Dream, one of the dullest and drow- 
siest tunes ever produced — an- 
cient and melancholy—as if Royal 
dreams could be made of such stuff! 
But what marks the radical inten- 
tions of this unhappy wag is the 
conclusion, which he calls King 
George the Fourth’s Grand March, 
composed by «a child of five years old. 
For shame, Mr. Composer, is this 
Irish Loyalty? The King’s Grand 
March was composed by children of 
a larger growth, we are quite sure 
froin internal evidence. 

Phenix Park, a grand diverti- 
mento, composed on the occasion of 
his Majesty’s visit to Ireland, is a 
loyal effusion. This is about as good 
as the general run of such things, 
but (in compliance, no doubt, with 
the enthusiasm of the time) more 
showy and noisy than substantial or 
excellent. 

The eleventh number of the Qua- 
drille Rondos, by Bochsa, is hardly 
equal to the general tenour of that 
musician’s composition in this lighter 
species. 

The only vocal piece is a Glee, by 
Mr. J. Foy, jun. — the words in 
the Monastery, Merri/y swim we. 
It is dramatic, and not devoid of 


imagination. 
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POPULAR RETROSPECT OF THE PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND SCIENCE. 


FoRMERLY it was esteemed extremely 
unphilosophical, and the very summit of 
ill breeding in scholarship, to vulgarise 
science by rendering it intelligible or use- 
ful. Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aristotle, 
kept their grandest speculations masked in 
symbols of mystery, for the sole use of fa- 
‘vourite disciples ; and in modern times, na- 
tural philosophers, chemists, and phy- 
sicians, have, in this, often followed the 
steps of their ancient masters. In the 
earlier ages, indeed,—by many so igno- 
rantly praised,—philosophy was a most 
useless and idle study ; inapplicable to any 
earthly purpose, except perhaps, to exer 
cise the heads of a few devoted visionaries, 
who were looked upon by the rest of the 
world either as tinged with lunacy, or as 
having unhallowed intercourse with evil 
spirits. Nor was this wonderful, while 
philosophy was confined to the cloister and 
the study, and walked not abroad among 
the men of the world, except when veiled 
in darkness and mystery. 

Among other mighty achievements, the 
Press has dispelled much of this arti- 
ficial darkness,—broken down the imper- 
tinent barriers of the schools, and torn the 
veil of mystery from the face of learned 
ignorance, and solemn stupidity. Science 
and philosophy, the pursuit of which was 
formerly little better than an apology for 
ignorance and idleness, have now become 
useful and popular, and begin to be do- 
mesticated in every family circle, from the 
peasant’s cottage to the palace of the 
prince. Within a few years, a complete 
revolution has thus been effected in almost 
every branch of human inquiry and con- 
trivance. The principles of husbandry, 


- gardening, and mining, are hence becoming 


every day better known, and the practical 
results are quite wonderful. Besides, our 
halls, our theatres, and our streets, are 
most splendidly illuminated with gas ;* 
our edifices are protected from the stroke of 
the thunderbolt ; our weightiest machinery, 
and even our ships, are put in motion by the 
steam of water; our miners are shielded 
from the formerly destructive explosions of 
subterranean vapours ;+ in short, we can- 
not name a department of human conve- 
nience which has not lately received the 
most essential improvement from philo- 


sophy. And all—we boldly say, all this 
has been done by making uriniry the 
main object of scientific pursuit, and by 
rejecting and scorning away all learned 
jargon, and the theories of dreaming spe- 
culation. 

To promulgate in the most intelligible, 
brief, and popular form, whatever shall 
appear to us useful or worthy to be known, 
and to expose whatever may wear the as- 
pect of unfounded pretension, or mystical 
nonsense, will be the aim of the sketches 
which we now offer, and shall occasi- 
onally continue. Our wish is to exhibit 
a comprehensive, bird’s-eye view of all 
that is now doing by philosophers and 
men of science; to give an idea of the 
most recent improvements, as well as 
changes of retrogression, to our mere lite- 
rary readers, and those who have not lei- 
sure to peruse the voluminous scientific 
Journals and Transactions daily publish- 
ing. We shall thus also give philosophers 
themselves an opportunity of seeing their 
labours fairly estimated by the high stand- 
ard of utility, by keeping which constantly 
before us, we hope we shall be able to steer 
clear of all party-spirit and partiality. 

GEOLOGY. 

We shall begin with the almost new and 
romantic science of Geology, the object of 
it is to investigate the structure of the 
globe, and the rocks, &c., which compose 
its exterior; for of the interior little can 
be known, except that the nearer the cen- 
tre the more dense and weighty are the 
materials composing it, which cannot, 
therefore, as has been supposed, be either 
air or water. Geology is, at present, per- 
haps the most fashionable of the sciences ; 
and the number of able men now devoted 
to the study must soon bring it to _ reat 
advancement. The most useful Rea 
ments of this science are those which re- 
late to mining for metals, coal, rock salt, 
and alum; to the comparative ability of 
stones to withstand the weather ; and, ana- 
logous to this, the crumbling of rocks, and 
the nature of the soil which they produce. 
On these subjects we have discoveries and 
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rocks, sand, gravel, and peat; and in de- 
sormpining whether these were formed by 
fire, by the sea, by lakes, by rivers, or by 
the changes of the weather. It has been 
an inquiry of some interest in the science, 
to atest by which to distinguish sea 
shells from fresh water shells ; as in rocks 
where shells are found, such a test would 
at once determine their derivation. Mr. 
Sowerby has lately attempted something 
of this kind; but he confesses himself 
that he has not arrived at much certainty. 
The bones of an animal found embedded 
in rocks, near Maestricht and Vicenza. 
which had hitherto puzzled Cuvier and 
other eminent naturalists, have been de- 
termined by Simmering to belong to a 
species of lizard, which, from its great 
size, he calls the giant lizard. It is now 
unknown, but he conjectures that it is the 
Dragon of antiquity, so universally, though 
Gf he is right) falsely reputed fabulous. 
This enormous lizard is twenty-three feet 
in length. <A plate of the bones may be 
seen, Ann. Phil. if. 183, N.S. We need 
not, after this, despair of finding in some 
rock or gravel-pit, the skeletons of cen- 
taurs, griffins, harpies, or even that of the 
yenowned Pegasus. 


MINERALOGY. 

The circumstance most worthy of no- 
tice in this science, at present, is the am- 
bitious attempt of M. Mohs, of Freyberg, 
the successor of the celebrated Werner, to 
establish a jargon of new names, extreme- 
ly uncouth and lengthy ; a combination 
of Greek, Latin, and Teutonic. We 
are sorry to see Professor Jameson and 
Mr. Brande lending their aid to the pro- 
_pagation of these barbarisms. 

Almost every scientific journal announces 
the discovery of new minerals; but we 
are usually very sceptical as to the ge- 
nuineness of these novelties so frequently 
thrust on our notice; for we can ~ften per- 
ceive a greater anxiety to make out a dis- 
covery to be new, than to identify the exa- 
mined mineral with species already known. 
We are told, for example, (Ann. Phil. ii. 
236) that Mr. J. Deuchar has found a 
new mineral substance, and is now engaged 
with its analysis. It would, we think, 
have been time enough to call it new after 
the analysis was completed. 


BOTANY. 
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and, non passibus aquis, Sir J. E. Smith : 
but utility is the very last object which 
these gentlemen seem inclined to pursue. 
The forming of divisions and sub.divi- 
sions, and the idle practice of making 
names, and drawing up useless and minuse 
descriptions of flowers, leaves, &c. form 
the sole pursuit of all eminent botanists. 
Sometimes, indeed, they find a spare cor- 
ner in a page, for a note on the utility of a 
plant, or on the peculiarities of its growth 
and physiology, but this is very rare. 
Physiological, or rather useful botany, 
is rapidly advancing, under the care of the 
Horticultural Society, and by the talents of 
Mr. Knight, who deserves the highest cre- 
dit for his experiments on the food of 
plants, and on the ripening and propaga- 
tion of fruits. Mr. Drummond also has 
made the interesting discovery, that the 
green mosses, known by the common name 
of crow silk, so frequently seen on moist 
walls, decayed trees, bare patches of 
ground, and stagnant water, are not, as 
supposed by Linnzus, Hedwig, and others, 
a particular sort of moss, called by them 
conferva, but are merely the young plants 
of the pine moss, and others of a similar 
kind. This is intelligible enough, and ix 
amply proved by his ingenious experi- 
ments; but what are we now to make of 
the numerous species of conferve mi- 
nutely described and figured in our books ? 


ZOOLOGY. 

We have to record, under this depart- 
ment, the same decline of the system of 
Linnewus as we have just mentioned re- 
specting botany. Lamarc, a French na- 
turalist, discovered that insects, and se- 
veral others of the less perfect animals, 
differ from quadrupeds, birds, and fishes 
in being destitute of a spine or back bone ; 
and Cuvier, another French savant, of 
great industry and talent, took up the hint, 
and made it the basis of a new arrange- 
ment, which bids fair, we think, to super- 
sede the precise and uninteresting system 
of Linneus. And, if we must haye a 
learned atray of barbarously compounded 
names for animals, that of Cuvier is 
rather more natural than the “‘ tooth and 
nail”? work of the Swede, which makes 
the whale a quadruped, and ranks the bat 
next to man in the order of things, be- 
cause of the way in which it suckles the 
young bats. 

Under the head of Geology, we have seen 
Sémmering’s wonderful discovery of the 
ancient dragon. The discovery of the uni- 


corn of our royal arms, which is said t 
have been recently made in Thibet, by 
Major Latter, and in Southern Africa by 
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scribed by Major Latter, exactly as we 
have so often_seen it figured,—with the 
body of a fine formed horse, and a single 
horn in its forehead. We shall examine 
the evidence of this discovery most scru- 
pulously, as soon as it comes before us 
more in detail. M. Latreille, a French na- 
turalist of some eminence, has, in imita- 
tion, as we suppose, of Humboldt’s geo. 
graphy of plants, given a very brief sketch 
of the geographical distribution of insects. 
This is a subject of great curiosity, but 
there are few facts yet ascertained respect- 
ing it, from the want of general observa. 
tions by collectors, those personages being 
usually much more anxious to add a spe- 
cimen to their box, than to record any 
thing concerning its habits or its history. 
M. Latreille, however, thinks he can prove 
that warm and cold countries have scarcely 
any insects in common, and also that under 
the same parallels, in countries which are 
distant, the species are entirely different. 
This conclusion does not at all correspond 
with what Humboldt found to hold in the 
vegetable kingdom, namely, that nearly 
the same species flourish in the most dis- 
tant countries, when the climate and tem- 
perature are the same. 


METEOROLOGY. 
If we were to estimate the advancement 
of a science by the number of its ob- 
servers, we should say that meteorology is 
making rapid progress towards perfection. 
Except, however, the nomenclature of the 
clouds by Mr. Howard, of which we gave 
an account in our number for September, 
and the experiments of Dr. Wells on 
dew, we recollect nothing which merits 
the name of a great or important disco- 
very in the science. Mr. Farey has lately 
proposed a method of studying the nature 
of the phenomena of falling stars, which, 
we doubt not, might help to fill up a co- 
lumn of a meteorological table, could he 
persuade any body to pursue it; for we do 
doubt whether Dr. Foster himself—Mr. 
Farey is out of the question—or any other 
meteorologist, would sit for two hours 
every night, with his eye fixed on a central 
star, ready the instant he should see a 
falling star to call out ** mark” to his as- 
sistant. It would, we conceive, be more 
productive in the way of discovery, to 
sweep the sky for comets. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

We class these together, because the 
only thing new of any importance re- 
specting either, is the very interesting dis- 
covery of their connexion, by M. Oersted, 
of Copenhagen, whose experiments have 
been by Sir H. Davy, and several 
other British philosophers of distinction. 
The subject may be considered as still in 
its infancy, but we sanguinely anticipate 
that it will terminate in some great 
tacal result, We are very much in the 


dark respecting the agents by whtich elec. 
tric, galvanic, and magnetic effects are 
produced, Of one thing we are very cer. 
tain, that these agents are not fluids as 
they are often foolishly denominated ; or 
if, forsooth, they must be called so, we 
must call upon those who thus use the 
term for a new definition. At the hazard 
of being thought credulous, we would infer 
from M. Oecrsted’s discovery, that there 
may be something real in animal magne- 
tism, for believing in which we have not 
spared to ridicule the credulity of the 
Germans. The efficacy of electricity it- 
self, in curing disease, has lately fallen 
into disrepute, though the facts of its 
power are strongly established on the evi- 
dence of some of the most distinguished 
names in the profession. Two very sin- 
gular cases occurred recently. One is 
given on the authority of Professor Olm- 
sted, of a man who had a paralytic affec- 
tion of the face and eye, and being slightly 
struck during a thunder storm, was, in con- 
sequence, completely cured. (Amer. Journ. 
of Science, iii. 100.) A similar cure was 
effected at Perth, on a man who had been 
troubled for several years with a tremulous 
affection of his whole body, which was 
completely removed by the shock he re- 
ceived during a thunder storm. These 
facts are worthy of record, and should in- 
duce the profession to give electricity, and 
even magnetism, a more accurate and fair 
trial than perhaps has yet been done. 


OPTICS. 

The polarization of light, as it is called, 
has for several years engaged almost the 
undivided attention of opticians; and Dr. 
Brewster has been so industrious in expe- 
rimenting and collecting facts, that he has 
formed an entire system of mineralogy on 
the basis of polarization alone. We wait 
with some anxiety for its publication. Mr. 
J. W. Herschel has distinguished himself 
in a similar line of inquiry. The doctrine 
of Sir I. Newton, respecting the production 
of colours by the thickness or thinness of 
lamin, or plates, has been frequently im- 
pugned, and, we think, with success. If 
the experiments, however, of Mr. Charl- 
ton (Ann. Phil. ii. 182, N. S.) be correct, 
colours may, in some cases, such as in ena- 
melling, be produced by mechanical divi- 
sion and communication. 

ASTRONOMY. 

We may consider this as one of the 
more perfect sciences, in which we can 
scarcely hope for much that is new. Not 
that there is nothing remaining to be dis- 
covered, but because it has been so long 
systematically cultivated and taught, that 

e mind of the astronomer is kept very 
much in leading strings from his defer- 
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science, is often, however, of much utility 
in leading to discoveries, or in confirming 
by new and collateral proof what is already 
known ; and though it is rather a danger- 
ous instrument in unskilful hands, it is pe- 
culiarly adapted to men of talent. Sir R. 
Phillips, we perceive, has been wielding 
this weapon against the Newtonian system, 
and has brought some plausible, though 
not very novel objections against the sup- 
posed infallible doctrines of gravitation, 
attraction, centrifugal and centripetal force, 
inertia, and the celestial vacuum on 
which Newton founded his sublime edifice. 
Sir Richard, however, like many other ob- 
jectors, can pull down more dexterously 
than he can re-build ; his proposed system 
of motion being in many parts very extra- 
vagant.—Col. Beaufoy, we perceive, has 
inferred from some observations on the im- 
mersion of the satellites of Jupiter that the 
moon has no atmosphere, or, at least, it is 
not like that of the earth. This is not a 
new conjecture. 


MECHANICS. 

A Mr. Herapath has come ambitiously 
forward with some baseless mathematical 
dreams, by which he pretends to give a 
more satisfactory, that is, a more mecha- 
nical account of attraction, gravitation, 
heat, &c. than has been hitherto published. 
His problems, we doubt not, are executed 
with accuracy, and the results, being ma- 
thematical, may bring irresistible convic- 
tion to kis mind; hut we are accustomed, 
in all cases of pretended proof, to begin 
with an examination of the premises; and 
the premises of Mr. Herapath we find to 
be wild, visionary, and, withal, very clum- 
sy. His leading principle is “ Let it be 
granted, that matter is composed of inert, 
massy, perfectly hard, indestructible atoms, 
incapable of receiving any change,” and 
admitting ‘* of no breaking, splitting, 
shattering, or any impression whatever.” 
This extraordinary demand on our credu- 
lity is followed by numerous others of the 
same stamp, which he says he has put in 
the form of postulates, ** to avoid being 
obliged to establish them by direct demon- 
stration.” In the world-making days of 
Thales and Anaximander, all this might, 
perhaps, have sounded very grand and im- 
posing, but Mr. Herapath must be very 
sanguine, if he hopes to make such an- 
tique dreams as these be now listened to 
with any patience. We know nothing, so far 
as our Own experience goes, of gas in gene- 
ral, nor atoms of matter in general, which 
are not oxygen, iron, flint, lime, soda, or 
something similar; and we have been too 
often bewildered by metaphysicians to 
trust to their nonsensical definitions of 
matter in general, which is not, as they 
to be found in any particular 

body, but in all the substances around us. 


Mr. Herapath is for making us retrograde 
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with himself to the times of old, when 
**the sublime speculations ” of Epicurus, 
&c. who derived all things from one kind 
of matter, were the only science recog- 
nised. We think the Royal Society 
showed their good sense in rejecting these 
baseless problems, and we would advise 
Mr. Herapath, if he should again feel in- 
clined to exercise himself in system-build- 
ing, to lay first a sure foundation, without 
which even mathematics are false and 
vain. 

It is refreshing to the mind to turn 
from Herapath’s useless reveries to the 
practical inventions which are now so nu- 
merous. Among these, we may mention 
the great improvements making in the con- 
struction of chain bridges, in which Cap- 
tain Brown, the inventor of the chain 
cable, has been so successful. One great 
advantage of such bridges is their cheap- 
ness ; and another, that they can be con- 
structed over a width of water where 
bridges of masonry could not be attempted. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Since the discovery of iodine, there has 
been nothing deserving of much notice in 
this science. Our experimenters are, in- 
deed, sufficiently numerous, and many of 
them have formerly obtained high distine- 
tions for discovery; but their labours seem 
now to be much more trifling than they 
were a few years ago. The rage for mi- 
nute and unimportant distinctions, and for 
new terms to designate these, has widely 
infected those who are desirous of faine; 
the contagion having most probably passed 
to them from our natural historians. We 
have, in this spirit, analyses of the excre- 
ment of a serpent, by Mr. Edmund Davy, 
and of the urine of a Ceylon frog, by Dr. 
J. Davy; and we have the French che- 
mists analysing opium, and henbane, and 
belladonna, and hemlock, and discovering 
new substances, which were, for the most 
part, formerly known under different as- 
pects, and different: names. A metaphy- 
sical system—a little more intelligible than 
Mr. Herapath’s, but obscured by symbols, 
has long been forming by Dalton, Berze- 
lius, Thomson, and others; but though it 
is supported by the greatest names, we 
think its utility very questionable, even if 
it were demonstrated to be accurately true. 
The new discovery of the connection be- 
tween electricity and magnetism has in- 
duced some chemists to apply the magnet 
to analysis; and we anxiously wait the re- 
sult. Will it have any effect in altering 
the present view of the decomposition of 
water, which was the original basis of our 
established system ? 
METAPHYSICS AND ETHICS- 
These studies are now become exceed- 
ingly unfashionable, and it would conse- 
quently be contrary to all we know of hu- 
man nature to expect much progress to be 
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made in them. The publication, however, 
of the lectures of the late Dr. Brown, has 
surprised us most unexpectedly with net 
only great originality, but, what is of 


much greater moment, with more clearness _ 


of thinking, and more utility of applica- 
tion, than we had ever contemplated. Dr. 
Brown has fearlessly pulled down former 
systems, but he has no less dexterously re- 
built a simple and (wonderful to say) an 
intelligible and practical system of meta- 
physics. He has shown most clearly, that 
the dreams of Dr. Reid, though advocated 
hy the superficial eloquence of Mr. Stew- 
art, are baseless and vain; and, of course, 
that Mr. Stewart’s elements, however pret- 
tily written, and however extravagantly 
praised by the friendly critics of the north, 
contain nothing which was not borrowed 
from Dr. Reid, though Dr. Reid bad abso- 
lutely nothing worth borrowing ; his chief 
work being full of gross mistakes and mis- 
conceptions. Yet what is more common 
than to hear Mr. Stewart called the great- 
est metaphysician and moralist of the age ? 
The theory of Mr. Alison, concerning 
beauty and sublimity, has also fallen be- 
fore the sweeping pen of Dr. Brown, 
though he has not deigned to hint even at 
the existence of this “* profound and ori- 
ginal thinker,” as he has been most ludi- 
crously called by his friend Mr. Jeffrey. 
Our readers may recollect, that Dr. Brown 
first obtained distinction by his masterly 
remarks on the Zoonomia of Darwin, and 
in this maturer work we can still easily 
trace his obligations to that original but 
fanciful theory. 

We have before us the second part of 
the Dissertation on the History of Meta- 
physics, by Mr. Stewart, published in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. It is, like the other part, rather te- 
dious and prosing, and loaded with notes, 
the sweepings of his common-place book, 
which he found it was beyond his inge- 
nuity to interweave with his text. He has 
cautiously abstained from giving any sketch 
of the improvements introduced by Dr. 
Reid,—for these, as well as his own la- 
bours, would have dwindled into insigniti- 
cance after the complete exposure of his 

etensions by Dr. Brown. He has re- 
uctantly admitted, however, that Dr. Reid 
was very imperfectly acquainted with the 
metaphysics of his own age. We may ap- 
pear to some to have here done injustice to 
Mr. Stewart. We retort the accusation on 
his friends, who have lauded him as a pro- 
found philosopher, to which character he 
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has evidently no claim. We cheerfully ac- 
cord to him, however, the merit of being a 
pleasing writer. 

EDUCATION. 

The new system of education introduced 
by Bell and Lancaster, is said to be rapidly 
extending in almost every part of the civi- 
lized world. We have to record one most 
marked exception to this,—its compete 
JSailure in Scotland. This very striking 

fact has, we have reason to believe, been 
industriously concealed from the English 
public by the friends of the system ; but 
we pledge ourselves for its truth. The 
opulent and public spirited merchants of 
Glasgow erected four very large schools in 
those parts of the city and suburbs where 
they seemed most to be wanted; and at 
first they were crowded ; but so little satis- 
faction did they give, though conducted by 
most able teachers from parent schools in 
London, that in one or two years they 
were totally deserted, and have now been 
converted to other purposes. One is let 
for a Methodist chapel, and one, we be- 
lieve, still lingers on, but under a change 
of system. In Ayr, Aberdeen, and Leith, 
there are three still languidly kept up; but 
those in Edinburgh,* Paisley, &c. both 
public and private, have been, if we mis- 
take not, wholly abandoned. What has 
been the cause of this? Simply, it ap- 
pears to us, that the original Scots system, 
followed in the parochial schools, is more 
efficient, because it requires more time 
rom the pupil. Wemay lay it down, in- 
deed, as incontrovertible, that what is soon 
learned, is generally as soon forgotten ; and 
systems of education which pretend to ac- 
complish pupils in half the usual time, are, 
and must be gross impositions, and con- 
trary to the known principles of human 
nature. The of Bell, or of Lan- 
caster, however, is admirable for merely 
teaching the alphabet, the accidence, 
and the first four rules of arithmetic ; 
but there we conceive its utility stops, 
and must be supplied by one less me- 
chanical. We would, therefore, advocate 
most strenuously the support of these 
schools ; and it indicates a growing spirit 
of civilization that they are so rapidly in- 
creasing where schools were formerly un- 
known ; but we anxiously look forward to 
the period when the population of Europe 
will be sufficiently advanced in information 
and improvement to see—as the populace 
in have ~ een this atte 
system can carry pu ta 

mere elementary knowledge. 2 





* In the High-street of Edinb the system of tuition b monitors is partialy 
adapted ed tlie has ‘cheuye' born’ mors oe loes peated ela, 2% as the 
system of emulation by taking places. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the 8th of October, our last 
intelligence, dated Epirus, arrived 
from the Greeks. Those noble peo- 
ple are still engaged in the glori- 
ous struggle against their oppressors, 
who are so zealous in the attempt to 
rivet their fetters. We have lately 
seen the eloquence of the scholar, and 
the bold and animated description 
of the poet, nobly and naturally 
enlisted in their service. But we 
regret to say, that even the genius 
of a Byron, and the learned industry 
of a Lempriere, have hitherto failed 
in attracting the contributions of the 
British people. The minds of the 
few, however, must feel a deep in- 
terest in the success of a country 
to which freedom owes so vast a 
debt of obligation. At the period 
to which we have just referred, 
Omchid Pacha was still before the 
Castle of the Lake, where Ali Pacha 
continued, and the troops of Omchid, 
who besieged the fortress, were 
themselves completely blockaded by 
the snow, the floods, and the army 
of the chief of Souli ; the latter, too, 
were equally blockaded by the Ot- 
toman fleet, and the Turkish forces 
occupying the fortresses along the 
coast of Epirus. It was by an al- 
most. romantic incident that Tripo- 
lizza fell into the power of Greece. 
The only fortified portion of this 
town is the castle, and this point 
the Turks occupied, while the Greeks 
were contented with simply preserv- 
ing a distant blockade. During the 
last festivals of the Bairam, and at 
a moment when the Turkish garri- 
son was sleeping, a Greek captain, 
named Petro, scaled the ramparts 
in silence, and hoisted the flag of 
Greece. At the sight of their stan- 
dard, the Greeks, supposing the castle 
had surrendered, 1ed to the 
gate, which was but carelessly 
closed, and entered without striking 
a single blow! The dismayed Turks 
instantly and eagerly capitulated, 
and the fortress is now in the pos- 
session of the Greeks. The patriotic 


treasury has found in the person of 
Bardacchi a most efficient supporter ; 
one would almost imagine, that in 
the spirit of the o/d pirate there was 
something congenial to the advance« 
ment of freedom and glory. This 
man, who formerly commanded the 
flotilla of Lambros, which was cone 
sumed in 1787, is now a Greek mere 
chant. It is said, that he has for« 
warded to the senate of Calamata a 
sum of 1,500,000 francs, to assist 
the emancipation of the Grecian pro« 
vinces. The accounts relative to 
the revolt of Candia are various. 
All, however, agree as to the mode 
in which it origmated. The Hydri- 
otes despatched to Candia a number 
of active and intelligent agents, and 
they soon succeeded in exciting a 
strong feeling in the minds and hearts 
of all who ale them. The Spha- 
ciotes, an independent tribe inha- 
biting the wild valleys of Mount Ida, 
first rose in vindication of the pri- 
vileges of Greece. The feeling has 
since extended very considerably 
throughout the island, though its 
fortified points are still in the power 
of the Turks. 

The rise of Mexico to an indepen- 
dent state, with an imperial so- 
vereign, cannot be viewed with in- 
difference by our readers. Royalists 
and insurgents have united in the 
declaration of independence which 
was promulgated on the 24th of 
August. The sovereignty of the 
new empire is offered, in the first 
place, to Ferdinand the Seventh, 
and, in the event of his refusal, then 
to each member of his family in suc 
cession, according to seniority. To 
the offer, however, is attached a 
condition almost tantamount to ex- 
clusion, namely, the personal resi- 
dence of the new sovereign in his 
trans-atlantic dominions. The first 
article in the new constitution of this 
cradle of South American liberty 
would be very likely to invite the 
tender sympathy of the “ beloved” 
legitimate ; it declares, that the Ro- 
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man Catholic religion shall be the 
established religion of the empire, 
and that none other shall be tolerated in 
the country. 

We are happy to have it im our 
power to state, that the fever in 
Spain is on the decline: a dispute 
has arisen amongst the French phy- 
sicians who have visited Barcelona, 
as to the fact of its being conta- 

ious. One of these humane men 

ad very nearly fallen a victim to the 
disease ; he is, however, declared 
convalescent. 

We gave in our last a melancholy 
outline of the disturbances which 
ensued in Ireland immediately on 
the King’s departure, and truly sorry 
are we to be obliged now to confirm 
and enlarge the statement. There 
appears to be a general and simulta- 
neous excitement which looks very 
like the effect of organization. The 
south is, however, the chief seat of 
the disturbance ; and there the au- 
dacity of the disaffected is carried to 
such a height, as completely to over- 
awe even the gentry of the country, 
who have, in almost every instance, 
surrendered their arms on demand. 
The murderers of Mr. Going are still 
undiscovered, notwithstanding the 
large reward offered by government 
for their apprehension. Indeed the 
offer has been met only by menaces 
and outrage. 

The oul by which the peasantry 
are bound is said to be to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ No rent, no tithes, 
no taxes;” a concise, but at the 
same time, a most comprehensive 
classification of the grievances under 
which Ireland labours. . The first 
item must naturally startle an Eng- 
lishman; but perhaps his wonder 
would cease at the idea of the pay- 
ment of rent being considered griev- 
ous by a people who seldom see the 
faces of their landlords, whose very 
existence they ascertain only by the 
London newspapers, and feel through 
the rapacity of their representative 
agents. The tithe system, particu- 
larly as carried on at present, also 
operates oppressively on a popula- 
tion the vast majority of which is 
Catholic ; and who have thus out of 
their scanty means to support the 

tablishment of two churches. It 
follows as a corollary, that when 
ent and tithes swallow almost évery 
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thing, there can be but little left for 
the vortex of taxation. In the mean 








time, the factions in the metro. 
polis are contributing their mite to 
the national discontent. The statue 
of King William, in College Green, 
was decorated with its trap- 
pings on the 4th of November as 
usual, in utter defiance of a nominal 
prohibition from some police magis- 
trates ; and one of the most violent of 
the lodges is said to have gone so far 
as to have toasted the King’s health 
with inverted . We observe 
that some foolish miscreants attempt- 
ed to introduce this factious spirit 
into London, by dressing out in si- 
milar drapery, on the same day, the 
statue in St. James’s Square! This 
experiment, however, was met by 
the characteristic good sense of the 
English people, and treated with the 
contempt it merited. It is a strange 
fanaticism in loyalty which would 
attempt to revive amongst us the 
days of Lord George Gordon. We 
confess we had hoped for better days 
in Ireland after all the uproar of 
conciliation which so lately stunned 
us; but it is only a fresh proof, if 
any were wanting, that the most vo- 
ciferous are generally the least sine 
cere, and that the faith was more ge- 
nerous than rational which believed 
that the asperities of ages could be 
smoothed down in a moment. 

His Majesty has returned front 
his Continental tour, we are happy 
to say, in health and spirits. 
His illness was of short duration, 
and on his recovery, the whole po- 
pulation of Hanover crowded about 
the palace of Herrenhausen to con- 
gratulate him. The popular national 
air of “ Landesvator, Schutz, and 
Rather,” (the country’s father, pro- 
tector, and counsellor) was played 
and sung by the assembled multi- 
tude. js Majesty was so much 
gratified, that he showed himself at 
an open window of the palace, and 
addressed them to the following ef- 
fect: “1 am recovered, and rejoice 
that I can be again among my Hano- 
verians, from which J] have been un- 
happily hindered by my illness. 1 
regret all the trouble they have given 
themselves, and thank them forit. 1! 
gratefully acknowledge the love and 
attachment of my Hanoverians. 
have always been a Hanoverian. 
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will live and die a Hanoverian.” 
The King was met at Calais by the 
Duke D’Angouleme, who kissed him 
on the cheek after the Continental 
fashion: when his Majesty landed at 
Ramsgate, he saluted the cheeks of 
the Princess Esterhazy after the same 
fashion. -His Majesty has held a 
levee since, at which the new civic 
authorities attended in great state, 
with a congratulatory address from 
the Corporation on his return ; he re- 
ceived them most graciously, and 
with great courtesy, expressed his 
regret to the Lord Mayor that his 
absence prevented him from par- 
taking of the Corporation hospitality 
on the 9th of November. Imme- 
diately after the levee he set off for 
Brighton, between which place and 
Windsor Cottage it is understood he 
means to pass the Christmas: ru- 
mour says, that his retirement will 
be occupied with arrangements for a 
meditated change of ministry, which 
is to include Lord Wellesley and the 
Grenville’s ; we give this, however, 
merely as one of the on dits of the 
day. It is also rumoured, that Mr. 
Canning is to succeed the Marquis of 
Hastings in the government of India. 
Some definitive arrangement, how- 
ever, may with certainty be calcu- 
lated on before the meeting of par- 
liament, which is fixed for the 27th 
of January. 

It is with feelings of infinite re- 
gret, that we announce the execu- 
tion of no less than sixteen unfortunate 
fellow-creatures since our last. Some 
of these excited great commiseration, 
and more particularly the case of a per- 
son of the name of Cadman, who, with 
his wife, pleaded guilty to offences 
against the Bank of England. Cad- 
man, it appears, had, on his apprehen- 
sion, made all the discoveries in his 
power to the Bank, and did so, as he 
said on the scaffold, from some hopes 
of mercy which were held out to 
him. His wife was respited. Cad- 
man had received a good education, 
and had even brought out some po- 
pular dramatic pieces at Sadler's 
Wells, with which establishment he 
was for some time connected. His 
fate has suggested the idea of a 
meeting in the city, for the purpose 
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of considering the nature of offences 
against the Bank, and their conse- 
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quences. It is high time that some 
step of this kind should be taken, not 
only in cases of forgery, but with 
respect to our criminal code altoge+ 
ther. Every month convinces us 
more and more that the policy of 
Draco was a bad one. 

Messrs. Weaver, Shackle, and Ar- 
rowsmith, have received the judgment 
of the Cuurt of King’s Bench, for a 
scandalous libel on the memory of the 
late Lady Wrottesley, of Staffordshire: 
their sentence was nine months im- 
prisonment in the King’s Bench, and 
fines amounting in the aggregate to 
1100/. 

The depreciation of every article 
of provision in the country markets 
is surprising, and the farmers are 
naturally loud in their lamentations ; 
we may expect to see the table of 
the House of Commons groaning un~ 
der the petitions of the Agriculturists 
next session. The following are 
some of the instances which have been 
publickly stated. At Newbury mar- 
ket, fourteen fine pigs, nine weeks old, 
were sold for the sum of 17s. 6d. being 
1s. 3d. each, and the seller returned 
1s. to the buyer for luck! A fine sow. 
and eleven pigs (her second litter) 
were disposed of in Speenhamlang 
for 1/. 10s. 6d. Not two years ago, 
a sow with a similar litter was sold 
in Newbury market for 7/. Fine 
large fowls are selling in Plymouth 
market at 16d. a pair, and the prime 
pieces of beef and mutton at from 3d. 
to 4d. a pound. Peace, it seems, 
has not brought a golden age to the 
farmers. 

A proclamation has appeared for 
the issue of anew coinage of farthings 
from the Mint. 

Last week a letter was sent in de~ 
spair from the post office to the Bri- 
tish Museum, in order that, if pos~ 
sible, its direction might be deci- 
phered. It ran literally as follows— 
* Al, Sua Excellenza, 

Sromfridevi—" 
A committee sat, and after long de- 
liberation, Mr. Vansittart suggested 
that it might be for Sir Humphrey 
Davy, which turned out to be the 


case. 
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BIRTHS. 


Oct. 18. At Twinstead-hall, Essex, the lady of 


Sir George Dente Bart. a son. 
— AtArbathnot-house, Viscountess Arbuthnot, a 


son. 

— Lately, at Penenden-heath Cottage, the Lady of 
Colonel! Cuylér, a son, 

24. The lady of Justinian Alston, Esq. of Odell 
Castle, Bedfordshire, a daughter. 

25. In — Cumberland-street, Lady M‘Farlane, 
ad ter. 

27. In Grosvenor-place, Lady Emily Drummond, a 
daughter. 

— At Durham, the lady of Samuel Sproule, Esq. 
MD. Member of the Medical Board, Bombay, a 


son. 

29, At her house, in Park-place, St. Jamies’s, Vis- 
countess Cranbourne, ason and heir. 

— At Hanwell Paddock, the lady of the Rey, Dr. 
Bond, a daaghter. 

— At Denford-house, near Hungerford, the lady of 
the Rev. G. Porcher, a daughter. 

3H. At Bath, the lady of Joseph Ashly Gaitskell, 
Bsq. MD. a son. 

— At Twickenham, the lady of the Rev. T. Vialls, 


ason, 
Nov. 1. At Cingint tase, Essex, the lady of 
Ralph Ricardo, Esq. a daughter. 
3. At Beaminster-house, Dorset, Lady Emily Steele, 
a son and heir. 
4. In York-place, the ladyof Wm. Wrixon Becher 
. MP. a daughter. 
6. At Chesterton, near Cambridge, the lady o 
Thos. Taylor, Esq. a daughter. 
7. In. Hill-street, the lady of N. W. Ridley Col- 
borne, Esq. MP. a daughter. 
8. In Portland-place, the lady of H. S. Northcote, 
- ason. 
9. In South Andley-street, the lady of W. L. 


Hughes, Esq. MP. a son. 
—In Gullford-street, the lady of Wm. P. Ri- 


chards, Esq. a son. 
). In Montague-street, Portman-square, the hon. 
Mrs. Anthony Denny, a daughter. 

13.. At Sharpham, Devonshire, the lady of John 
Bastard, <4. MP. Capt. Royal Naty, a son. 
— In Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, the lady of J. 

H. Deacon, Esq. a son. 
Tn York-place, Portman-square, the lady of 
oneph Hume, Esq. MP. a daughter. 
— AtShapden, in Surrey, the lady of Archibald 
Little, Esq. a son. 
15. At Highbury-park, Mrs. Davidson, a daugiiter. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir William Jardine, 
Bart. of Applegarth, a daughter. 


IN IRELAND. 
In Harcourt-street, Dublin, the Countess of Errol, 
adaughter. 
in Frederick-street, Dublin, at the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Westmeathi’s, Lady Elizabeth Dawson, a 


son. 

At Cork, the lady of Major-Gen. Sir John Lambert, 
SDatlin a he Right Hon. St. George Daly's 

At Dablin, at the Right Hon. St. G " 
the lady of the Rev. Arthur Knox, a daughter. 

At Droxheda, the lady of Henry Metcalfe, Esq. MP. 
a son and heir. 

At the seat of the Earl of Farnham, near Cayan, 
the lady of James Saunderson, Esq. RN. a 
daughter. 

At Limerick, the lady of the Hon, John Massey, 
a son. 

ABROAD. 

At Lausanne, the Jady of Capt. Cunliffe Owen, 
RN. a son. ’ 

At Boulogne-sur-Seine, Lady Jane Lindsey Car- 
negie, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 22. At Walthamstow, J. W. Freshfield, Esq. 
of Stoke Newington, to F..J.Sims, of Church- 
hill-house, Walthamstow, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Sims, Esq. of that place. 

23. At St. James’s-church, by the Rey. Robert 
Moore, Prebendary of Canterbury, Sir W. John- 
stone Hope, MP. one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, to the Right Hon. Maria, Countess of 
Athlone, sister to Sir Robert Eden, Bart, of 


Wiadlestone, in the county of Durham, 


29. At St. George's, Bloonisbury, Mr. H 
of the Theatre Royal, Bath, 7 Mize Elie 
Blanchard, daughter of Mr. Blanchard, of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

30. At Harlow-chureh, Lieut.-Col. Johnson, of 
the 86th Regt. to Emma Julia, second daughter of 
W. Sims, Esq. of Hubert’s-hali, Essex. 

31. At W alcot-church, Bath, by the Hon. and Rey, 
James St. Leger, Kichard Smyth, Esq. of Balli-. 
natre, High S eritf of the county of Waterford, 
to the Hon. Harriet St. Leger, daughter of the 
late, and sister to the present ount Done 
raile, of Doneraile-house, in the county of Cork, 

— AtSt. Andrew’s Auckland, Capt. Clutterbuck, 
of the 65th regt. of foot, son of John Clutterbuck, 
Esq. of Workworth, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Hon. Thos. Lyon, of Hut 
_ton-house, near Durham. 

Nov. 3. At St. James’s-church, the Rev. Charles 
Crook, Rector of Bath, to Charlotte Mary, eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of the late Charles 
Worthington, > of Lincoln’s-inn, and Lans- 
down Crescent, ath. 

6. At Croom-church, by the Rev. Edward Nash, 
Hugh Massy, Esq. eldest son of the Hon. G. 
E. Massy, of Riversdale, to Mary Anne, only 
daughter of Robert Harding, Esq. of Cherry 
Grove, in the county of Limerick. 

13. At Carlisle, Sir Frederick Triese Morshead, 
Bart. of Derwent-lodge, Cumberland, to Jane 
second daughter of Robert Warwick, Esq. of 
Warwick-hal), in the same county. 

— At St. Alban’s, Wood-street, the Rev. George 
Edward Beckwith, to Elizabeth Jane, only child 
of J. Hanbury, Esq. of Laytonstone, in the 
county of Essex. 

14. At Felbridge-park, Sussex, by Special License, 
the Hon. General Frederick St. John, to Caro- 
line Elizabeth Parsons, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Parsons, Ext 

— Charles Henry Pilgrim, Esq. of Kensington, 
to Miss Holford, daughter of Charles Holford, 
Esq. of Hampstead. 

15, At St, Pancras-church, Lieut.-Col. A. Hogg, 
of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to Agnes, 
daughter of Wim. Dinwiddie, Esq. of Burton 
Crescent. 

— At St. George's, Hanover-square, John Wm. 

. to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
terof Wm. Yems, Esq. of Clapham, 

— At Marylebone-church, the Rev. Geo. Ernest 
Howman, of Shiplake, Oxfordshire, to Jane 
Sarah Wightwick, eldest daughter of the late 
John Wightwick Kuightley, Esq. of Offehurch 


Bury, Warwickshire. ; 
17. At Marylebone-church, gooeues J. P. Kend- 
rick, Es of Upper Marylebone-street, to 


Frances ary, only daughter of the late James 


Dods, Esq. 

20. At Hackney, Alex. Hutchison, Esq. of Peter- 
of alee Tiatetleon Bee. of LowerCiaphun. 
0 ex. Hutchison, -0 wer Clapham. 

— At Melksham, by the Rev. Charles Tufnell, 
Henry, youngest son of the Hom. Colone! Sey- 
mour, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the 
ate Sir Samuel Whitcombe. 

21. At St. Lawrence, in the Isle of Than the 
Rev. James Volant Vashon, son of Admiral Va- 
shon, to Mary Ann, d rof the late Chris- 
we Mayhen, Esq. of te, and niece of 
Thomas Garret, Esq. of Nether-court. 

— At Bridlington church, by the Venerable Francis 
Wi am, Archdeacon df, Srovelent. , aaa 
Randa!!, jun. of lrongate, Tower-bili, London, 
to Ann, ividow of the late Wm. Leaidley oa 
the merchants’ service), Bridlington Quay, York- 


shire. 
IN SCOTLAND. ’ 

At Edinburgh, by the Rev. Bishop Sandford, Wm, 

Herriesker . to Madaline, ter of the 

late Colonel Riecart Hepburne, of Riccarton. 
At Edinburgh, Captain Alex. n, RN. te Mary 

a ag only daughter of the late Sir Ernest 

Gordon, 


of Park. 
IRELAND. : ad 
At Tangshiny-church, in the county of Lonsford, 
Sir George Ralph Fethersi »ne, Bart. MP. fort 


county,!to Frances Elizabeth Solly, eldest daugb- 
ter of Mrs. Jessop, and of the late nine 
Solly, Esq. of York-place, Bedford-square 

don, and grand-daughter of Sir F, Flood, Bart. 
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ABROAD. 

In Westphalia, His Serene Highness, the Duke 
de Croy, Prince of the Empire, Peer of France, 
and Grandee of Spain, to Miss Maria Dillon, 
daughter of the Hon. Colonel Henry Dillon, 
and first cousin of the present Viscount Dillon. 

At the Protestant Church, Caen, by the Rev. W. 
Jesse, Jane, eldest daughter of Richard Moore, 
Esq. to Gustave D’Escrivienx, Captaine au 
Corps Royal de l’Etat Major, and Aide de Camp 
to General Baron de Puthod. 

At Thun, by the Dean of Raphoe, Edward Crom- 
well Desbrowe, Esq. his Britanuie Majesty’s 
Chargé D’Affaires to the Swiss Confederacy, to 
a eldest daughter of the Hon. Robt. Ken- 
nedy. 

At Paris, at the British Ambassador's Chapel, the 
Baron de Gavedele-Geanny, to Eliza, widow of 
George Dering, son of the late and uncle of the 

resent Sir Edward Dering, Bart. of Surrenden 
Yering, Kent. 

At Brussels, at the British Ambassador's Chapel, 
Col. Berrington, te Mrs. Dickinson. The bride 
was given away by her relation the Earl of 
Jersey. 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 20. Miss Mountain, sister to the Lord Bishop 
of Quebec. 

22. At ber house, Rivers’-street, Bath, Lady Tydd, 
relict of Sir John Tydd, Dart. of Lamberton, 
Queen’s County, Ireland. . 

— At Betley-court, Staffordshire, aged 70, Lady 
Fletcher, relict of Sir Thos. Fletcher, Bart. and 
mother of Sir J. F. Boughey, Bart. MP. for 
Stafferdshire. 

25. At his house in Queen Ann-street, in his 71st 

ear, Sir Wm. Young, KCB. Admiral of the 
d and Vice Admiral of Great Britain. 

— Bridge Road, Lambeth, Sophia, wife of David 
Allan, Esq. Deputy Commissary General to his 
a orces and of Portobello, near Edin- 

urg 

26. At her house, in Weymouth-street, Lady Ha- 
milton, widow of SirJ. Hamilton, Bart. aud mo- 
ther of Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. Vice-Adimi- 
ral and Governor of Newfoundland, and of Sir 
—" Hamilton, Bart. Rear Admiral and 

27. At Norwich, in his 74th year, Edward Rigby, 
MD. one of the Aldernien of that City, Dr. 
Rigby was bora at Chowbent, in Lancashire, in 
1747, and at an early age became a pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Priestley. On his eutrance intv 
life, he settled at Norwich, where he speedily 
distinguished himself by his superior talents, 
which procured for him general esteem. Among 
his professional writings, his work on Uterine 
Hemorrbage is highly valuaed by medical 
men; and has passed through several editions, 
upon one of which he was employed but a short 
time previous to his death. tterlv, much of 
his attention was devoted to agricultural stu- 
dies, relative to which pursuit he published one 
or two works, viz. Holkbam and its Agricul- 
ture, and the Translation of a work relative to 
the state of Agricwiure, in Italy, from the French 
of M. Chateauxvicux. As a magistrate, he was 
highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens, for the 
zeal and integrity wit! which he exereised his 
duties, and reformed many abuses, particularly 
as far as related to the management of the Court 
of Guardians for the relief of the poor. 

28. At Dawlish, in his 28th year, after a long and 
tedious illness, borne with exemplary resigna- 
tion, James Browne, jun. Esq. of Brighton, 
banker. . 

— At his house, in Hyde Park Corner, John Wer- 
ner, Esq. upwanis of thirty years a Magistrate 
for the County of Middlesex. 

Lately at Whitehaven, aged 91, Mr. Matthew 
Piper, ove of the Society of Friends. This sin- 
gular character amassed by his economy a very 
considerable fortune, but was so parsimonious, 
as not to allow himself any of the ordinary 
comforts of life. He has bequeathed his pro- 
perty to charitable purposes, endowing three 
schools, one at Whitehaven, another at Kendal, 
the third at Lancaster, each with 2,0. 01. five per 
eeuts, Navy Annuities, and has also bestowed 
1,000/. five per cents. to support a zoup kitchen 
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for the poor; yet while living, he was hardly 
ever known to bestow charity, or to afford the 
Slightest relief to indigence. 

20. Joha Samuel Charles Possin, Esq. aged 0, 
This genticman, who was a native of Berlin, 
Was @ sClentifie musician of considerable emi- 
hence; and bis loss will be much felt by his 
pupils, and also by bis numerous friends, both 
professional and amateur. 

3]. At Eatington Park, Warwickshire, after a 
short illness, in her 2ist year, Lady Elizabeth 
Stanhope, sister of the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Nov. 1. At her residence, at Suurwash, Sussex, in 
her 92d year, Mrs. Dorothy Jordan, the last sur- 
viving of the thirteen daughters of the late Kev. 
George Jordan, Chancellor of the Diocese’ of 
Chichester, and grand-daughter of the Jate Dr. 
Bowers, Bishop of the same Dioc’ s. 

3. At her seat, In Hertfordshire, Mrs. Allen, of 
Devonshire-place, relict of the Iate Adimiral 
Allen. 

— In Cumberland-strect, S. Horatia Caroline, 
third daughter of the late John Burke, Esq. and 
great niece to the Earl of Castlemaine. 

6. At Croydon, suddenly, in his 538d year, William 
Bradshaw Clinton, Esy. of his Majesty's Re- 

, ceipts of Exchequer, ; 

¢. At her house, in the Cireus at Bath, after a long 
and painful illness, the Viscountess Mount Eari, 

8. In his 70th year, Thos. Preston, Fsq. of Green 
Royd, near Halifax, one of his Majésty’s Deputy 
Lieutenants for the West Riding of the County 
of York. 

— At Ashiicld-house, near Marshfield, in the 99th 
year of his age, Isaac Webb Horlock, Esq. the 
oldest Magistrate in the County of Gloucester 

ll. At Reivate, aged 76, Mrs. Jolliffe, relict of the 
late Wm. Jolliife, Esq. MP. for Petersficld.” 

12, James Crowdy, Esq. of Highworth, Wilts, 
aged 76. 

— At Englefield Lodge, Surrey, Joseph Nicholas 
Smith, Esq. late of Upper Guilford-street, Kus- 
sell-square, after an illness of cight years. 

— In Cumberland-place, New Road, aged 70, the 
Hon. Mrs. Mill, relict of the late John Mill, Esq. 
of Noranside, Fortarshire. 

13. At Chester-le-street, Durham, in her 60th year, 
Mrs. Weather!y, relict of the late Mr. Edward 
Weatherly, of Garden-house, in the same county; 
and sister to the late James Oswald, Esq. Cham- 
ber Composer to his late Majesty, celebrated 
for his beautiful compositions, Roslin Castle, 
I'weed Side, &c. 

14. At Brighton, Mary, the wife of Edw. Skewell, 
Esq. of Stockwell Common, Sarrey. 

15. At his seat, Fuge-house, near Dartmontii, aged 
75, Charles Hayne, Esq. Lieut -Colonel of the 
North Devon Militia. 

— At Lytchet-house, Dorset, the Rt. Hon, Lady 
Amelia Trenchard. wife of W. Trenchard, Esq. 
sister to the late Marquis, and aunt to the pre- 
sent Earl of Clanricarde, of Portumna Castle, 
Irejand. 

16. Athis house in York-street, Portmman-square, 
aged 73, Rose Fuller, Esq. 

17. At his house, St. James-street, Buckingham. 
gate, suddenly of apoplexy, in his 72d year, 
Rear Admiral Burney, FRS. eldest son of the 
learned and elegant historian of music. The 
Admiral had the honour of accompanying Lieut. 
Captain Cook, in the two last of his euter- 
prising and important voyages. He was one of 
the most scientific Geographers of this country, 
as is evident from his valaable and laborious 
work, the History of Voyages of Discovery, his 
account of the Eastern Naviyation of the Rus- 
sians, &c, As an officer and as a man, his con- 
duct was uniformly engaging, humane, disin- 
terested, honest, and affectionate. 2 

2]. At his seat, Thornton-hall, Backs, in his 76th 
year, Sir Thomas Shepperd, Bart. 

— At Reading, Edward Scott Waring, Esq. late one 
of the Board of Commissioners at Futtyghur. 

23. At his house in Russell-square, the Right Hon. 
Sir James Mansfield, late Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, in his 88th ycar, 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, Charles Murray, Esq. formerly of 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. This gen- 
tieman was a son of Sir John Murray, Bart. of 
Broughton, who was Secretary to the Pretender 
Charles Edward during the Rebellion of 174. 
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He received an elegant and classical education, 
being intended for the Medical Profession, After 
completing his studies, he made several voyages 
in the capacity of Surgeon to a vesse!; but re- 
linquishing this occupation for that of the 
Stage, le made his first appearance at York, 
in 1775, and afterwards performed with great 
snecess on various provincial boards, until 
1797, when he came out at Covent Garden, in 
the character of Shylock, and for a number of 
years continued to perform at that Theatre. He 

as left one son and one daughter, the latter is 
Mrs. H. Siddons, the Proprietor of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, of which her brother, Mr. 
W. Murray, is the Acting Manager. 

At Aberdeen, in his 80th year, John Ewen, Esq. 
who, besides various sums bequeathed to the 
charities of that city, has left the bulk of his 
property to the Magistrates and Clergy of Mon- 
trose, for the purpose of founding an Hospital, 
similar to Gordon’s Hospital at Aberdeen, for 
the maintenance and education of Boys. 

At Ormly, Caithness, Captain Donald Sinclair, 
late of the 30th Regt. of Foot. 


IN IRELAND. 


In Great Denmark-street, Dublin, after six days 
illness, Sir Hugh Nugent, Bart. of Ballinlough, 
County of Westmeath, in his 81st year. 

At Dublin, Dr. Barrett, Vice Provost of Trinity 
College. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments—Agricultural Report. 
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At Busby Park, County of Wi 
Mrs. Howard. ‘ y icklow, the Hon. 


ABROAD. 


At Caen, in Normandy, Ralph Skinner Gowland 
PR 7 rose! of .™ ge of Durham, 

A#odeanah, East Indies, Capt, George Rodney 

Blane, of the Engineers. mney 

At Calcutta, Jas. A. Simpson, Esq. Clerk of the 
Crown, a Protonotary, and Examiner of the Su- 
preme Court. 

At Jersey, John Trelawney, Esq. eldest son of the 
Rey. Sir Harry Trelawney, Bart. of Trelawnev. 

At Sens, in France, Frances, Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Sir Abraham Elton, Bart. of Cleve. 
don Court, Somersetshire. 

At Rome, aged 59, the Kt. Rev. Dr. Robt. Walsh 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Churches of 
Waterford and Lismore. 

At Ghent, Wm. Wilson, Esq. 


LONGEVITY, 


In Woolley’s Hospital, Nottingham, in the ]0Jst 
year of her age, Sarah Peet, widow. Her hus- 
and was many years modeller, and silver foui:- 
der to Abijah Miller, Esq. an eminent jeweller 
of that place, in whose time nearly 300 persons 
were employed in that business there. ‘The de- 
ceased retained the perfect use of all her facul- 
ties, and could see to thread a needle to the day 
of her death. : 
At Twickenham, in her 105th year, Mary Brittal, 


? 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. Mr. Champney, to the Living of Bads- 
worth, near Pontefract, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Sir T. Horton, Bart.—The Rev. C. Miller, 
MA. of Magdalen College, Oxford, appointed 
Chaplain to the Countess of Roden.—The Rev. J. 
Fayrer, late of Clare Hall, Cambridge, collated to 
the Vicarage of St. Teath, Cornwall, by the Bishop 
of Exeter.—The Rev. C. Kingsley, LLB. Vicar of 
North Clifton, appointed Chaplain to the. Marquis 
of Exeter.—The Rev. George Harvey Vachell, BA. 
of St. Peter’s, Cambridge, appointed one of the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s Domestic Chaplains.—The 
Rev. Thomas Pickthall, Curate and Lecturer of 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, collated by the Lord 
Bishop of London to the Vicarage of Kroxbourn, 
Herts.—The Rev. Valentine Ellis, Rector of Bar- 
nardiston, Suffolk, to the Living of Walton, Coun- 
ty of Buckingham.—The Rev. Henry Fardell, of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, and Prebendary of Ely, to 


the Rectory of Tyd, St. Giles, in the Isle of Elv, 
vacant by the death of the Rey. Timothy Mat- 
thews.—The Rev. J. H. Rose, MA. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and of Maresfield, Sussex, pre- 
sented by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
Vicarage of Horsham, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Jameson. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev. J. Hallowell, MA. 
Fellow of Christ's College, is appointed Pro- 
Preetor for the ensuing year.—The Rey. Wm. Rus- 
sell, of St. John’s, aduitted MA.—Dr. John 
Clarke Whitfield, Organist of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, and formerly Organist of Trinity and St. 
John’s Colleges, elected Professor of Music, in the 
room of the late Dr. Hague. 

The Subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay for the 
present year is :—** The Internal Evidence of tu 
Divine Origin of the Christian Religion.” 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The capital parts of agricultural em- 
ployment and produce at this season are all 
well performed and promising. Wheat has 
seldom been sown under more favourable 
circumstances, generally speaking, and in 
most districts, the plant is up and looking 
vigorously, The drier soils have had a 
slight superiority over the heavier lands, 
but all may be said to have got the seed in 
as advantageously as in any former season. 
The turnips are excellent and the after 
grass abundant. Potatoes fail in some 
counties to a considerable extent, but in 
others (Oxfordshire particularly) they are 
more than an average crop. 

The various fairs have been supplied 
with immense stock of all descriptions, and 
the natural consequence of the glut has 
been further depression. The effect is felt, 


indeed, in most of the provincial markets, 
and such a fall in many articles of Provi- 
sion is described in several of the provin- 


cial papers, as must be ruinous to the 
grower, however beneficial to the other 
classes of the community. Pigs of nine 
weeks old are stated to have been sold at 
Newbury for eighteen pence a piece, and 
cattle in Smithfield (prime cutters) at 
3s. Gd. per stone of eight pounds, on the 
last market day. The supply of wheat 
has been also superabundant. For some 
weeks together the influx coastways 0 
Mark Lane has been considerably more 
than the whole average of foreign and En- 
glish supply when the Ports were open. — 

All the county rts are filled with 
complaints, and agriculture must be the 
most extraordinary of all trades, if the pre- 
sent depression be not attended with wide 
and sweeping ruin. For very many years 
past, and with only one or two exceptions, 
till 1820, the price of agricultural produce 
was 100 per cent. higher than at present, 
and often even considerably more, What 
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other trade then could stand under a loss of 
one half of its whole returns, not of its 
profits, but of its whole returns, as farm- 
ing now does ? The landlord and the cler- 
gyman are in avast number of instances 
foregoing from a fifth toa fourth part of 
their claims, and such reductions must be 
universal. But while the same amounts of 
taxation are rigorously exacted, it must be 
matter of extreme doubt, whether the land- 
ed interest can bear up against the pres- 
sure ; and the evil is aggravated by the de- 
struction first falling upon the small capital 
of the operative man, by whom loss can 
least easily be borne. It is stated that mi- 
nisters have resolved upon a reduction of 
the rate,-at which importation is to be per- 
mitted, to seventy shillings per quarter, in 
lieu of eighty, and are determined upon 
admitting foreign wheat under a duty 
of twenty shillings per quarter. The ef- 
fect of such a regulation will only be to re- 
duce the price to an average of about fifty- 
seven shillings per quarter, the cost of the 
grain, transmit, and duty, to England. We 
are persuaded that no artificial regulations 
will serve the turn. 

At the autumnal meeting of the Hamp- 
shire Agricultural Society, the following 
premiums were awarded, 

A piece of plate of the value of 50 
guineas was given by the president, Sir 
Thomas Baring, Bart. MP. for the best 
cultivated farm, on the alternate system of 
husbandry, consisting of 500 acres and up- 
wards, and occupied by a tenant at rack 
rent, and was adjudged to Mr. William 
Pain, of Mitcheldeven. 

A piece of plate of the value of 20 gui- 
neas, given by Sir T. F. Heathcote, Bart. 
for the best cultivated farm, on the alter- 
nate system of husbandry, consisting of 
less than 500 acres, and occupied by a te- 
nant at rack rent, to Mr. James Comely, 
of Otterbourne. 


A piece of plate, of the value of twenty 
guineas, given by Sir John Walter Pollen, 
Bart. MP. ; for the best cultivated farm, con- 
sisting of 300 acres and upwards, and oc- 
cupied by a tenant at rack rent, and ma- 
naged upon any system, to Mr. Richard 

baily, at Alresford. 

A piece of plate, of the value of twenty 
guineas, given by John Fleming, Esq. 
MP. to Mr. Webb, of Lea, near Rom- 
sey, for the greatest number of live stock 
of all descriptions, working horses except- 
ed, maintained during the course of the 
year, ending June 1, 1821, in the best 
condition, in proportion to the soil, and 
with the fewest losses by death, upon an 
arable farm of not less than 100 acres, 
with the smallest proportion of common 
down, permanent pasture, or water meadow, 
annexed thereto. 

A piece of plate, of the value of twenty 
guineas, given by Sir T. F. Heathcote, 
Bart. for the greatest breadth of turnips, 
in proportion to the whole land occupied, 
and cultivated in the best manner ; regard 
being had to the quality of the soil, ona 
farm of 300 acres, and upwards ; by a te. 
nant at rack rent, to Mr. Dennis Batt, of 
Pittleworth, near Stockbridge. 

A piece of plate, of the value of ten gui- 
neas, given by W. Chute, Esq. to a com- 
petitor for the above premium, second in 
merit, Mr. H. Digweed, of Chawton. 

A piece of plate, of the value of ten gui- 
neas, given by John Blagrove, Esq. of 
Great Abshot, near Titchfield, vice-presi- 
dent, to the occupier of a farm in Hants, 
for the greatest breadth of artificial green 
crops, applicable to the use of man or live 
stock, cultivated in the best manner, spe- 
cifying the quality of soil, and as near as 
may be the weight of such crops, on a farm 
of not less than a hundred acres, and not 
exceeding 400 acres, to Mr. Richard Hinx- 


man, of Chilling. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 
For OcToseER, 1821. 


Naval Academy, Gosport. 


GENERAL REPORT. 


Tue weather this month has been very 
changeable, yet the number of fine and 
clear days exceeds the overcast and rainy 
by three. The great space described by 
the fluctuations of the mercury in the ba- 
rometer often happens in wet and variable 
months like the present. Although the 
depression in the mean temperature of the 
air is 8° lower than last month; yet the 
mean of this month is more*than 45° 
higher than. in October, 1820. Spring 
water is nearly of the same temperature as 
at the latter end of last month. 


The fall of rain and hail here, on the 
20th, 2Ist, 22d, and 23rd instant, was 
nearly 3 inches in depth, which, from a 
comparison of our Meteorological Journal 
for the last 7 years, appears to be unprece- 
dented in the same period of time; and we 
have already had 4 inches more than fell in 
the preceding year. 

The difference between the state of the 
weather in this latitude, and in that of Scot- 
land and its vicinity (a distance of only 5°) 
is remarkable; as there it is reported to 
have been uncommonly dry, while we re- 
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ccived very heavy rains that have overflown 
the low lands. 

The atmospheric and meteoric pheno- 
mena that have come within our observa- 
tion this month, are 3 parhelia, 3 lunar 
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halos, 24 meteors (some of them with 
trains), 5 perfect rainbows, and 5 strong 
gales of wind, or days on which they have 
— namely, 2 from SE. and 3 from 
” > al 


DAILY REMARKS. 


October 1. Fair, with passing beds of 
Cirrus and nascent Cumuli: a clear sky, 
and some dew by night. 

2. The lighter modifications of clouds, 
nearly all over the visible sky, very red at 
sunrise and sunset—a fine calm day and 
night, and much gossamer flying in the 
direction of the wind in long filaments, 
which dazzled in the sunshine 40 or 50 
feet above the houses. 

3. Drizzling rain, and a brisk wind near- 
ly all day and night. 

4. A rainy day and night, and a strong 
gale from SW. a rainbow: plumose Cirrus 
and Cirrocumulus appeared a short time in 
the afternoon. 

5. AM. fair: showery in the afternoon, 
and a clear sky by night, with a copious 
fall of dew. 

6. Sunshine and clouds, and a moist air 
in the day: cloudy by night, and a little 
dew. 

7. A fine calm day : an overcast sky and 
rain by night. 

8. The day as the preceding: a cloud- 
less night and much dew. The last brood 
of chimney swallows migrated to-day, with 
the advantage of a brisk NW. breeze, 
making their stay in this neighbourhood 5 
months and 3 weeks, which is longer than 
usual, influenced perhaps by the high tem- 
perature of the air last month. 

9. A slight hoar-frost in the grass-fields 
before sunrise, being the first we have seen 
this autumn,—A_ Siratus early, followed 
by a fair day and night. A corona anda 
small green halo around the moon in the 
evening, and a moderate gale from SE. 

10. A fair day, with small Cumuli only 
passing in the direction of the wind: Cu- 
milostrati and a gale from the same quar- 
ter by night. 

1]. A rainy day, and a fine night. The 
azure sky was unusually transparent in the 
eyening, probably increased by reflection of 
the full moon’s light from the low cirrocu- 
mulative clouds, which were regularly pass- 
ing over in extensive beds. 

12 and 13. Fair days; and a clear sky 
by night. 

14. AM. faint sunshine through the 
clouds: PM. overcast, calm, and a large 
halo in the evening. 

15. AM. rain and wind: in the after- 
noon Cumuli only: a clear sky, cold, and 
much dew by night. 

16. Fair, with Cumuli: the night as the 
preceding—4 small meteors, and a slight 
hoar frost. 


17. An overcast sky, except two hours 
in the afternoon: rain in the night. 

18. A sunny morning, in the early part 
of which the rudiments of nascent Cumuli, 
sailing beneath the summit of Portsdown- 
hill, had a pretty appearance: PM. over- 
cast with Cumulostratus. 

19. Calm and overcast, except one hour 
in the evening. 

20. A rapid depression of the mercury 
in the barometer, with rain and hail, and 
a strong gale from the SW., against which 
a flight of swallows laboured very much in 
migrating towards the SE. in the morning. 
4 small meteors appeared in the evening. 

21. AM. fine between the showers of 
rain and hail; and one rainbow: PM. 
frequent heavy storms of rain and hail to- 
gether. 

22. A showery day and night—3 perfect 
rainbows, 1 parhelion at the top of part of 
a solar halo, and 3 small meteors. 

23. Rain and wind nearly all day; 6 
small meteors in the evening, and passing 
beds of Cirrostratus by night. 

24. A Stratus early, arising by evapo- 
ration fromthe great fall of rain here 
during the last four days. AM. an over- 
cast sky: PM. fine, with some passing 
clouds at intervals : 3 small meteors, and a 
very heavy dew in the night. 

25. Two parhelia, one to the north of the 
sun at a quarter before 8 AM. the other on 
the opposite side at a quarter past 8, both 
of them distant from his centre 22° 20’, 
and situated in a mixture of passing cirro- 
cumulative and cirrostrative clouds—an 
overcast sky soon followed: PM. frequent 
showers of light rain. 

26. AM. fine after the fog dispersed : 
PM. a shrouded sky. 

27. Overcast, some light rain, and a 
very damp air. ; 

28. Overcast and very humid: sunshine 
in the afternoon; a clear sky and much 
dew by night. 

29. Fair, with lofty Cumuli, &c. 4 me- 
teors appeared in the evening, two of them 
with very long trains, of which one de- 
scended from near Polaris, the other passed 
between Castor and Pollux, and appeared 
to meet with considerable inflection tmme- 
diately that it entered an attenuated cloud. 

30. The day as the preceding: a foggy 
evening, and some rain in the night. 

31. A fine day: a cloudy night, 
light showers, accompanied by a strong 
gale from SW. 


and 
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Kept at the Observatory of the Naval Academy, Gosport. 


The units under “ Clouds” represent the days on which each modification of cloud has appenred. 
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The observations in each line of this Table, under Barometer, Thermomete r, Wi ind, Kain, are 
for a period of 24 hours, beginning at 8 AM. 
RESULTS. 


{ Maximum: ----+ 30°39 Oct. bith, Wind SE. 
B: AROMETER , Minimum-----++ 20°04 Do. 20th, Do. SW. 














Range of the Mercury «+++++++ 1°35 
Mean barometrical pressure for the Month «---++++++eeeeseees jipdeckbuovesedeese docs ccccve MOS 
for the lunar period, ending the 25th inst: yee eeeeeee QRS 
for 13 days, with the Moon in Nortir de clination «+++ te teeereeee 20876 
for 17 days, with the Moon in South declination -++++++++++++++- HZ 
Spaces described by the oscillations of the Mercury «+++++++e++8: jeoweb ab cud d< ode ee coseee 7°6S0 
Greatest variation in 24 hours ----.-.-. Sits dihsne senna nee pndcheenin< ee sescceeccee OOD 
Number of Changes, caused by the variations in the W Weight of the Atinosphere-++++++++++++- 24 
{ Maximum «occ ccsccccccccccccese - 68° October 3d, Wind SW, 
THIBRDOOREBTIER | iiintuetim «<<: .cc0.ccccccccccess cee 12. 89 Do. 16th, Do. N. 
Range-++eececcececeseces Se cecccccsecccscecccecccoeecoes BOD 
Mean temperature of the Air -+++++eeseeeeeeeeeerccneees - 54°43 
for 31 days with the Sun j in Libra-+++++ 55°87 
Greatest variationin 24 hours------ teen ee ee er eeweeeee seee 21°00 
Mean temperature of spring water at 8 AM,--++-+++++++++ 54°68 
DE LUC’S WHALEBONE HYGROMETER. 
Greatest humidity ofthe AUP cece ce eeee eter eweeeeeeeneeee 100° several tines, morning and evening. 
Greatest dryness Of «+--+ Ditto «+++++eeeeeeeeeeeeeseesess 60 in the afternoon of the 2d, 
Range of the Index -.++-++seesecceeecseceeterceececeees AD 
Mean at 2 o'clock PM, «-+ccesceccscecesesesenevessees eee 739 
excme SEB DO. ce AME ccneces peangecngataséeguecoceacoccs EE 
—- at 8 Do. -+ PM. eee eee bedustsccegesecesesadoned RS) 


—- of 3 observations each day at 8, 2, and 8 o’clock «+++ 82°7 
Evaporation for the month «+++++++eereeeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 1-40 inch, 
Rain and Hail, for Ditto -ccccecccccccecscessoccecs eeeee 4°53 ditto. 


Prevailing \V inds, SW. 
A SUMMARY OF THE WEATHER. 
A clear sky, 4; fine, with various modifications of clouds, 13; an overcast sky, without raln, 6; 


foggy. 4; rain, 74.—Total, 31 days. 
CLOUDS. 


Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirrostratus, Stratus, Cumulus, Cumulestratus, Nimbus. 
26 8 19 ] ld 


A SCALE OF THE PREVAILING WINDS. 
N | NE E SE s |[swl w | NW Days. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, Nov. 21.) 


WE have no particular remarks to make 
this month, beyond those which are more 
naturally placed under the respective heads. 
There appears, if we may trust the news- 
paper accounts, to be a considerable im- 
provement in the manufacturing districts. 
The Leeds Mercury states, that from 
the return of the woollen manufacture of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, for the 
quarter ending 30th of September, it is 
ascertained that the quantity of goods ma- 
nufactured within that period exceeds the 
most flourishing quarter in the memory of 
man. 

The Third Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, on the foreign 
trade of the country, is published. It re- 
lates to the trade with China, and agrees 
with that of the Lords, in expressing an 
Opinion that some degree of liberty might 
be allowed to British subjects, with respect 
to the tea trade, without at all infringing 
on the monopoly of the East India Corm- 
pany, which the committee considers it as 
absolutely necessary to maintain unim- 
paired. 

Cotton.—The cotton market has been 
heavy for this month past: the unfavour- 
able state of the Liverpool and Manchester 
markets, after our last report, tended much 
to decrease the demand; but the sellers 
were, however, not inclined to come forward 
at any reduction, with the exception of 
some holders of India cottons; the sales 
have, of course, been very limited. In 
the course of last week, the reports from 
the country still continuing unfavourable, 
and the East India descriptions having 
been so long depressed, the holders evinced 
much disposition to effect sales ; in several 
instances, the late India House prices were 
accepted, and one parcel of Surats was re- 
ported to have been sold at a reduction of 
4d. perlb. The purchases in the course of 
last week were only about 500 bags 3; viz. 
200 Bengals, very ordinary, 53d. and 5}d. 
good 53d. and 53d. ; 200 Surats, very or- 
dinary and leafy, 6!d. to 7'd.; good fair, 63 ; 
Sea islands, good fair, 17d. to good 19d. in 
bond ; 50 H V. Carriacou, 103d. duty paid. 

We again notice the great decrease in 
the quantity of East India cotton imported 
in the first ten months of this year, as com- 
pared with the same period last year; viz. 
from 45,080 bales in 1820, to 23,710 in 
1821. The stock on the Ist of November, 
1820, was 210,600 bales; and on the Ist 
of Nov. 1821, 166,115 bales. 

The Liverpool market has also been Jan- 
guid. The sales in four weeks, from Oct. 
20, to Nov. 17, were 31,610 bags ; the ar- 
rivals, 31,800 bags. The account for the 
last week is the most favourable: there had 
been a fair demand for cotton, though the 


public sales, announced for the 16th, a- 
mounted to 6,000 bags ; these sales, how- 
ever, went off steadily at the full prices of the 
preceding week ; and in some instances, an 
advance was obtained on the lower descrip. 
tion ef American cotton. 

Sugar.—The reduction in the price of 
sugars about the time of our last report, 
had the effect of attracting considerable 
purchasers ; extensive sales by private con- 
tract were made, but without any imme- 
diate influence on the prices. The de- 
mand, however, continuing to be steady 
and considerable, has led to an improve- 
ment in Muscovades ; the stocks decreasing 
rapidly, on account of the large weekly de- 
liveries for home consumption, the helders 
have become mote firm ; few supplies are 
expected, and it is generally believed that 
prices will improve considerably, especially 
towards the spring. 

The refined market has not experienced 
any considerable variation ; for though the 
demand for home consumption has been 
extensive, the advanced season for export, 
and the limited demand for shipping, have 
made the holders rather anxious to effect 
sales, and a small reduction in the prices 
has been submitted to; this reduction ap- 
peared last week to facilitate sales, and se- 
veral export houses purchased freely. ‘The 
shipping houses colitinue to inquire after 
refined goods deliverable in spring; but 
they cannot obtain contracts at the present 
prices ; only a considerable parcel of crush. 
ed sugars is reported to be contracted for, 
deliverable early in the year, at prices 
rather higher than the market currency. 

Foreign sugars have been in a very de- 
pressed state, and almost wholly neglected. 
At asale at the India House, on the 3ist 
of October, sugars of fine quality went for 
2s. to 4s. higher than the previous prices, 
in consequence of the scarcity of West In- 
dia sugars with colour. The following 1s 
the favourable report of the market, for the 
week ending the 20th instant. The de- 
mand for good and fine sugars greatly m- 
proved last week, and, as these descrip- 
tions are scarce, the holders were firm, and 
obtained an advance of from 1s. to 2s.; the 
inferior brown descriptions were in more 
request at prices a shade higher. 

This forencon the demand for Musco- 
vades continues general and rather exten- 
sive: the good sugars sell readily at the 
advance we have stated; the brown de- 
scriptions, which have hung heavily on 
hand for a series of weeks, go off freely at 
the prices which were previously demanded, 
but could not be obtained. There 1s every 
prospect of a further and more a 
improvement in sugars. ‘The estinate 
sales to-day are 2000 hhds. 
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Average prices of Sugar by Gazette :— 
October 27 ........ D0% o}d, 
November 3 ........ 28s. 94d. 

10 ........ 298. 43d. 
BF swess ». 298. 14d. 
BE wc cccess 

Coffec.—The market has been steady and 
improving during the last four weeks. The 
languid appearance of the market towards 
the close of last month having caused a 
suspension of public sales, the demand by 
private contract immediately revived, and 
pale St. Domingo in bags realised 102s. 
in casks 100s. ‘This induced the bringing 
forward of three public sales on the 30th 
ult, consisting of 240 casks British Plan- 
tation, 267 bags St. Domingo ; a great pro- 
portion of the former fine: fine ordinary 
Dominica sold at 107s. to 108¢. 6d.: the 
few lots of ordinary Jamaica in the sale 
went 3s, to 5s. per cwt. higher than any 
previous prices ; good ordinary, which had 
been previously sold at 96s. to 98s. realised 
101s. to 103s. There was no alteration in 
the prices of any other description of coffee ; 
ordinary St. Domingo sold at 98s Gd. the 
good quality in bags was taken in at 102s.; 
Dominica supported the previous prices. 

In the course of the following week the 
public sales amounted to 823 casks, and 
824 bags, which all sold freely at the late 
advance, and considerable private contracts 
were reported at the same sales. Only one 
public sale of 127 casks Jamaica and Do- 
minica being brought forward on the 6th 
instant, an advance of 2s. to 3s. per cwt. 
was obtained; the market was very firm, 
and the qualities suitable for home con- 
sumption, being much inquired after and 
scarce, commanded high prices. In the 
following week the same description of 
coffee, of which about 460 casks were 
brought forward in public sale, again ad- 
vanced from 2s. to 3s. percwt. Little was 
done in foreign and other descriptions, not 
adapted to home consumption, and their 
prices did not vary. The public sales of 
coffee, after Tuesday, last week, consisted 
of 410 casks, and 298 bags; the whole 
sold freely, and generally at prices Is. to 
2s. higher, particularly the good ordinary 
clean Jamaica, which continues in great 
request for home consumption, a consider- 
able parcel realised 102s. 6d. and 103s. 
St. Domingo in casks, fair quality, realised 
100s. Gs. and 101s. very ordinary 98s. 

The public sales of coffee yesterday after- 
noon consisted of 101 casks 1 bag, Deme- 
rara and Berbice descriptions ; middling 
sold 122s. to 124s. good middling 130s.; 
one lot of ordinary to good ordinary Ja- 
maica 100s. Generally the coffee market 
may be reported steady ; the former prices 
fully supported, but little business doing, 
except for the home trade. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. —TheWest 
India Dock Company have lowered the 
rent from 7d. per puncheon weekly to Sd. 


and then to 3d per puncheon, and the hhd. 
2d. It is expected that this great reduc. 
tion in the rent will tempt speculators to 
come forward. The market continued to 
iinprove last week, purchasers could not 
buy on such lew terms as formerly, and 
generally the holders were exceedingly 
firm, anticipating higher prices, as the 
quantity expected is trivial, and the im- 
ports next season, on account of the failure 
of the crops of sugar in Jamaica, will un- 
doubtedly be limited. ‘The public sale of 
Friday, 147 punchcons Jamaica, attracted 
much attention, on account of the fine 
quality of the rum, and being a favourite 
mark :—27 to 30 O. P. sold at 2s. 5d. to 
2s. 6d.; 32 to 33 ditto at 2s, 7d. to 2s. 8d. 
The remainder of the sale was rum of an 
uncommon strength, 50-0. P. sold at 
3s. Gd.3 average of 45 O. P. 2s. 9d. 
to $s. Brandies have continued to ad- 
vance for some weeks, and we must again 
quote an improvement of 4d. to 6a. per 
gallon. The public sale of rum yesterday 
forenoon sold at full prices ; it consisted of 
177 puncheons Jamaica, chiefly of good 
quality—11 to 13 O. P. at Is. Gd. to 1s. 7d.5 
25 to 27 ditto at Is. Nd. to ls. Lld.; 28 to 
30 ditto at 2s. to 2s. 3d. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The tallow 
market has been in a very depressed state, 
and has declined m price. The prices of 
hemp have continued to advance, the de- 
mand being considerable, and the imports 
appearing inadequate. Flax also is more 
in demand. 

Tobacco.—The demand is good, and 
prices have advanced. 

Indigo—Is at a premium of 2d. to 3d, 
per Ib. on the prices of the East India sale. 

Corn.—The annexed table will show 
that the opinion which we have all along 
expressed on the improbability of the ave- 
rage price of wheat rising, so as to admit 
foreign wheat in the year 1821, are con- 
firmed. 

The aggregate averages of corn for the 
last six weeks, which regulate Foreign im- 
port, are— 

Wheat 58s. 8d. | Oats 21s. Od. 
Rve 27s. 5d.| Beans3ls. 2d. 
Barley 29s.10d. | Peas 32s. 1d. 

All descriptions of foreign corn continue 
prohibited, and grain from the British co- 
lonies of North America is also excluded. 

Oils, —The common oils are exceedingly 
heavy, and there appears very little de- 
mand for export; Greenland is dull at re- 
duced prices. A cargo of Southern has 
been sold at about 20/.—A cargo of Sperm 
and Head Matter sold so low as 57/4—Lin- 
seed oil is higher, and will be scarce, on 
account of the short supply of seed. Rape 
is without variation. 

Spices.—East India Company's sale 
12th inst.—Saltpetre, 1,000 tons, compa- 
ny’s, taxed at 26s, passed, no buyers; 
ditto 546 tons, private trade, sold 23s. a 
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25s. ; pepper, 401 bags private trade, sold 
i'd. a Jid.; ditto white, 15 bags ditto, 
l4id.a 15d.: cinnamon, 354 bales, first 
quality, taxed at 6s. sold at 6s. 1d. a 6s. 7d. 
—204 bales taken in; ditto 386 bales, se- 
cond quality, taxed at 5s. sold at 5s. ld. a 
5s, 2d.—541 bales taken in; cloves, 102 
bags private trade, sold 3s. 5d. a 3s. 7d. 3 
mace, 62 casks, first quality, taxed at 5s. 
sold 5s. 1d. 138 casks taken in; nutmegs, 
39 casks ungarbled, taxed at 3s. Gd. sold 
3s. 7d. 461 casks taken in; ditto private 
trade, 3s. 7d. a 4s. ld.; cassia lignea, 
Gl. 10s. a Bl. 1s.3 cassia buds, L6l. a 
171. 10s. ; ginger, 8s. Gd. a 10s. 6d.; sago, 
28s. a 3ls.3; oilof cinnamon, 5d. a 6d, 

The first quality cinnamon is scarce ; the 
stock of cinnamon in the warehouses is es- 
timated at 710,000Ibs. Cloves at 105,000 
bs.; stock of mace 179,000 lbs.; nut- 
megs 935,000 lbs. 





ForEIGN CoMMERCE. 

Riga, 19th Oct-—Flax was to be had 
on rather lower terms, Marienburg crown 
at 43$r.; ditto cut, 383; Thiesenhausen 
aud Druiania Rackitzer white, 444r.; 
Badstub cut, 37§ to 37 r.; Risten Three- 
band at 23 r.—Hemp more in demand, and 
our stock inconsiderable; prices, Ukraine 
clean, 102 r.; Outshot, 85r.; Pass, 75r.; 
Polish clean, 112 to 115 r. 3; Outshot, 88 
to 90r.; Pass 78 to 80r.—Hemp Oil, not 
to be had urder 100 r.—Potashes, almost 
entirely cleared off; the last price paid for 
good Polish was 108r.—TZ'allow, white 
crown, 143r. offered; held at 145r.3 yel- 
low crown Jast sold at 142r.; for Soap- 
boilers 130 r. are asked.—Corn, nothing 
doing, and the following prices are there- 
fore nominal. Courland wheat, 100 to 
120r.; Rye, (of 115 to 116 lbs.) 6Or. ; 
Darley (of 100 lbs.) 50r.; Russian Oats 
(of 74 to 76 lbs.) 48 to 50r. 

There is a total stagnation in colonial 
produce of every description. The prices 
of Salt are rather firmer, 52r. are paid for 
St. Ubes. 

26th Oct.—No change has taken place 
in the state of our market, only that sow- 
ing Linseed has risen considerably ; and we 
have not even a good choice, because the 
greater part of the seed brought from the 
interior is for crushing, and the quan. 
tity of sowing Linseed hitherto brought 
being beyond all expectation small, and 
also of indifferent quality; 10 to 104r. 
have already been paid, and even at this 
price there are more buyers than sellers. 

Archangel, 28th Sept.—Hitherto 151 
sliips have elegred out from this port; 
some others are expected, but if they do 


not soon arrive, they will hardly be dis--° 


patched this year. 
In comparison with former years, we 


have done but very little this season, and’ 


what has tended still mere to diminish 
our sales was, the almest entire want of 
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ships seeking freights, from which not only 


many orders received during the summer 


_ remained unexecuted, but even some goods 


which had been already purchased have 
been left here. The little business that 
our Russians have done, and the great pe- 
cuniary embarrassment which many have 
in consequence experienced, has gradually 
depressed the prices of most of our produce. 
Foreign goods have presented a still more 
unfavourable result, and the greater part 
will probably remain in the warehouses till 
next year; as for many articles not even 
an offer is to be obtained. Among the 
colonial goods imported are 2000 chests of 
Havannah and 1000 chests of Brazil su- 
gars; 200 hhds. of refined; also 402 pipes, 
100 hhds. 45 casks and 3,400 bott'e ‘of va- 
rious wines. 

Nothing certain can be said at present 
respecting our contract prices for next year 5 
probably, they will be very reasonable, for 
most of our articles, at the beginning, and it 
it may therefore be advisable to send orders 
sooner than usual. We cannot yet say 
what goods we have over; the chief ar- 
ticles are estimated as follows. Tallow, 
about 20,000 poods; Linseed, 50,000 
chetwerts ; Wheat about 85,000 chetwerts; 
Tar, about 20,000 barrels; Pitch, about 
8,000 barrels. 

Stockholm, 30th Oct.—It seems that the 
Corn sent by the directors of the Royal Ma- 
gazines to the Mediterranean, promises to 
be attended with loss instead of the profit 
that was expected. Mr. Askelof writes 
from Florence, that he intends to ware- 
house the Corn. According to the ac- 
counts of the Directors of the Royal Ma- 
gazines, they lost 31,500 dollars, Swedish 
Banco, on 18,415 tons of Oats exported last 
year to England. 

Copenhagen, 3d Nov.—The last supply 
of Indigo received this year, consisting of 
16 chests of middling and fine violet, have 
been sold in public auction at high prices, 
viz. 7 marks 14 shillings to 8 marks 15 
shillings banco. é 

Hamburgh, 10th Nov. — Cotton, de- 
mand moderate and prices unchanged.— 
Coffce. The demand being still inconsider- 
able it is difficult for the prices to keep up, 
and some parcels, especially of inferior de- 
scriptions, have already been sold at a re- 
duction.—Dyeing woods. Blue and yellow 
more in demand, and the former rising in 
price.—JIndigo continues to be in great re- 
quest, and the advanced prices are willing- 
ingly paid.— Spices, no demand except for 
pepper.—7'ea, prices low and demand tri- 
fling.—Sugar. But little has been doing in 
our refined this week, and the prices of the 
inferior descriptions have in consequence 
given way a little. Large parcels of Ham- 
bro treacle have been purchased for expor- 
tation to Prussia, which has caused a sud- 
den and considerable rise in the price. 
Raw sugars are very dull, and very little 








1821. 


has been done in them, with the exception 
of a pretty large parcel of good Bahia at 
53d. 

13th Nov.—Last Saturday 11}d. were 
in vain offered for pale ordinary St. Do- 
mingo Coffee; since then this article in ge- 
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neral is firmer, and yesterday }1id. was 

paid for ordinary St. Domingo, for good 

ordinary in casks 114d. and for a large 

er of good ordinary coloury Brazil 
3d. 








WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


The History of the Coronation of King 
George IV. Containing a full and authen- 
tic Detail of the Ceremonies observed at 
that August Solemnity; with superb En- 
gravings of the Regalia, Dresses, &c. By 
Sir George Nayler, Clarenceux King at 
Arms. 

The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. By 
Miss Benger. 

Lady Jane Grey, and her Times. By 
George Howard. 

The Enc}clopedia Metropolitana, which 
has been suspended in consequence of the 
failure of its Publisher, has fallen under 
the Management of New Proprietors, who 
will publish the Fifth Part of that Work 
on the Ist of January, 1822. 

Cain, a Mystery. By Lord Byron. 

The History of the Town and County of 
Galway. By James Hardiman, Esq. 

Dr. Whittaker’s History of the County 
of York, Part 6. 

A Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 
chiefly written by the Inhabitants, and 
compiled with a view to a Grand System 
of Emigration. By Robert Gourlay. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Roche Blanc; or the Hunters of the 
Pyrenees. By Miss A. M. Porter. 

The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems. 
By the Author of “* Ellen Fitzarthur.”’ 

Memoirs of Self-educated Persons, who 
by their own Exertions have risen to Emi- 
nence in Literature and Science. By Dr. 
Watkins. 

Berkeley Anecdotes: Abstracts and Ex- 
tracts of Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys, 
illustrative of ancient Manners and the 
Constitution. By Thomas Dudley Fos- 
brooke, MA. &c. 

Buckler’s Cathedrals, No. 8, and last. 


A Translation of Baron Larrey’s New 
Work, intitled “* A Collection of Surgical 
Observations,” with Notes, &c. By R. 
Daughson, 

A Life of Dr. Bentley. By Professor 
Monk. 

An Appendix to Professor Orfila’s Ge- 
neral System of Toxicology. 

The Carnival of Death, a Satirical 
Poem. By Mr. Bailey. 

The May-day of the Muses, a Poem. 
By Robert Bloomfield. 

Six Discourses, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By the Rev. T. L. 
Strong. 

Tales of the Drama. By Miss Macauley. 

Stories after Nature, in One Volume 
small 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Court of King James I, 
By Lucy Aikin. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

The Works and Life of John Playfair, 
FRS. &c. 4 Vols. &vo. 

The Works of John Home, Author of 
*¢ Douglas,” with an Account of his Life 
and Writings. By Henry Mackenzie. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1818. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa. 
William J. Burchell, Esq. 

Two Voyages to New South Wales, and 
Van Diemen’s Land. By Thomas Reid. 

The Travels of Theodore Ducas, in va- 
rious Countries of Europe. Edited by 
Charles Mills. Part the First.—Italy. 

The Woman of Genius. A Novel. By 
the Author of the ‘* Bachelor and Married 
Man,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 

Reflections on Gall and Spurzheim’s Sys- 
tem of Physiognomy and Phrenology. By 
John Abernethy, PRS. 8yvo. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities; Architeeture, and Fine Arts. 

Views of the Colosseum, engraved by 
W. B. Cooke and J.C. Allen, from Draw- 
ings by Major Cockburn. Part I. Folio 
12, ls. Proofs 12. 10s. 

_A Course of Lectures on Drawing, 
Painting, and Engraving. By W. M. 
Craig. 8vo. 15s, 

Lectures on Architecture. By James 
Elmes, Architect. &vo. 12s. 


Education. 
An Astronomical Catechism, with twen- 


ty-five Plates. By C, F, Whitwell. Svo, 


lk. Is. 


A Dictionary of French Verbs. By 
J.C. Tarver. &vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Analysis of Penmanship. By J- 
Hill. 5s. 

Clavis Homerica. 
12mo. 8s. bound. 

The Greek Terminations, Alphabetically 
arranged. By John Carey, LLD. 12mo, 
4s. 


By John Walker, 


History and Biography. 
History of Greece, from the earliest Re- 


cords of that Country, to the Time when 
it was reduced to a’ Roman Province ; il- 
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lustrated with Maps and Portraits. 
Edward Baldwin, Esq. 5s. 

The Noble and Renowned History of 
Guy Earl of Warwick. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Allan’s System of Pathological and Ope- 
rative Surgery, founded on Anatomy. Vol. 
II. 12s. 6d. 

Observations on Female Diseases. By 
Dr. Clarke. Part II. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

The Parent’s Medical and Surgical As- 
sistant. By Thomas Ayre Bromhead, 
MB. 12mo. 4s. 

Miscellancous. 

The Recluse; a Translation of ** Le 
Solitaire.” Py M. Le Vicomte D’Arlin- 
court. 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica. 2 
Vols. 8vo. Second Edition, IJ. Is. 

The Golden Ass of Lucius Apuleius of 
Medaura, re-printed from the scarce Edi- 
tion of 1709. Revised and Corrected. 2 
Vols, 8vo. 12. 4s. 

Observations on Vocal Music. 
Kitchiner, MD. 12mo. 4s. 

Paramythia ; or Mental Pastimes. Fools- 
cap bvo. Gs. 

The Wit’s Red Book, for 1822. By 
Ross Rosso, FFD. &c. to be continued 
Annually. 2s. 6d. 

A New Companion to the Kalendar, for 
1822, bound. 7s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica. By Robert 
Watt, MD. Part VI. 4to. 12. Is. 

Rational Amusement for Winter Even- 
ings. By John Jackson. ]2mo. 4s. Gd. 

Malay Annals, Translated from the Ma- 
lay Language. By the late Dr. John Ley- 
den. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

An Enigmatical Catalogue of Books of 
Merit. by John Cole, price Is. 

A Key to the above, price 3d. 

The Cambro Briton, and general Celtic 
Repository, for November, 1821. 1s. 6d. 
to be continued Monthly. 

The Koran, Translated from the original 
Arabic. By George Sale, Gent. New 
Edition. 2 Vols. bvo. 1/. 4s. 

Natural History, Botany, &c. 

Zoological Mustrations, or Original Fi- 
gures, aid Descriptions of new, rare, or in- 
teresting Animals. By William Swain- 
son, FRS. Vol. J. 27. 18s. 6d. 

A Natural History of the Crinoidea, or 
Lily-shaped Animals. By J. S. Miller, 
ALS. 4dto. 22. 12s. 6d. 

The Voyager's Companion, or Shell 
Collector's Pilot. By John Mawe. 18mo. 


aoSe 


By W. 


Novels and Tales. 

Happiness; a Tale for the Grave and 
the Gay. 2 Vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Hall of Hellingsley, a Tale. By 
Sir E. Brydges, Bart. 3 Vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Minstrel Love, from the German of the 
Author of Undine, By G. B, Soanc. 2 
Vols. L2mo. 12s. co 


Works lately Published. 
By 





[ Dec. 


_ Poetry and the Drama. 
Metrical Epistles, chiefly from Florence. 


5s. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. In 8 Vols. 12mo. 32. 12¢. 

Prize Poem of Trinity College, Dublin, 
July 1821, on the Coronation of His Ma- 
jesty, George IV. By Fielding Morrison, 
AB. 8vo. 2s, 

Theology. 

Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
~ Ralph Wardlaw, DD. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

is. 

Biblical Fragments. By Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck. Author of the Tour 
to Alet, &c. Crown 8yo. 7s. Gd. 

Practical Essays on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas J. Biddulph, MA. Third Edition. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 12. 7s. 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature. By 
the Rev. James Townley. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
Plates, 2/. 2s. 

A Plea for the Nazarenes, in a Letter to 
the british Reviewer. By Servetus. 8vo. (is. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

An Historical Guide to Ancient and 
Modern Dublin. Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings, after Drawings by George Petrie, 
Esq. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, AM. 

2mo. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. 8vo. with India Proofs. 17. 10s, 

Travels in Palestine, through the Coun- 
trices of Bashan and Gilead, East of the 
River Jordan, &c. By J. S. Buckingham. 
4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

A Voyage of Discovery into the South 
Sea and Beering’s Straits, for the Purpose 
of exploring a North East Passage. By 
Otto Von Kotzebue. 3 Vols. Svo. 2/. 5s. 

An Abridgement of a Voyage to Mada- 
gascar. By the Abbé Rochow. Small 8vo. 
ds. Od. 

Fruits of Enterprize, exhibited in the 
Travels of Belzoni, in Egypt and Nubia. 
Half-bound, 6s. coloured, 7s. 6d. 

A Voyage to Africa, including a Nar- 
rative of an Embassy to one of the Interior 
Kingdoms, in the Year 1820. By W. 
Hutton. 8vo. 18s. 

The Tour of Africa, selected from the 
best Authors. By Catherine Hutton. Vol. 
3 12s. 

The same Work complete in 3 Vols. 
12. 16s. 

Travels in the Interior of Brazil. By 
John Mawe. Second Edition, 8vo. lis. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domest:c, 
Local, and Characteristic. By John Ho- 
wison, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Foreign Books. 

Maréchal Gouvion Saint Cyr, Journal 
des Opérations de I’ Armée de Catalogne en 
1808 et 1809, sous le commandement du 
Général Gouvion Saint Cyr; ou Mate- 
riaux pour servir 4 I’Histoire de la Guerre 
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d’Espagne. 8vo, with a folio atlas of 14 &c. Ouvrage composé de 72 planches 
maps. 1d. 16s. grand in folio. 3/. 10s. ; 

Jaubert, Voyage en Arménie et en Perse, Dictionnaire Historique, Critique, et 
fait dans les années 1805 et 1806, Ac- Bibliographique, contenant les vies des 
compagné d’une carte des pays compris hommes de tous les pays et de tous les 
entre Constantinople et Tehéran, et orné  siécles, &c. par une Société de Gens de 


de planches lithographiées, 8vo. 18s. Lettres, Tom. I~IV. 8vo. 12. 19s. 
Barreau Francais. Collection des Chefs. Petite Bibliographie Biographico-Ro- 


d’euvre de I’Eloquence Judiciaire en manciére, ou Dictionnaire des Romanciers, 
France, Premiére série, Tom. IV. 8vo. tant anciens que modernes, tant nationaux 
Ys. qu’étrangers. 8vo. 7s. Gad. 

Boulage, Introduction a I’Histoire du Dieu le veut! Considérations politiques 
Droit Frangais, et a l'étude du Droit Na- et religieuses sur I’émancipation des Grecs, 
turel. 8yo. 3s. Gd. par Alexandre Barginet de Grenoble. 8vo. 

Biot et Arago, Recucil d’Gbservations 2s. Gd. 

Geéodésiques, Astronomiques, et Physi- Desgranges jeune, Petit Dictionnaire du 
ques, exécutées par ordre du Bureau des peuple, a l’usage des quatre cinquidmes de 
Longitudes de France, en Espagne, en la France; contenant un apercu comique 
France, en Angleterre, et en Ecosse, pour et critique des trivialits, balourdises, mots 
déterminer la variation de la pesanteur et tronqués et expressions vicieuses des gens 
des degrés terrestres sur le prolongement du de Paris et des provinces, &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Méridien de Paris; faisant suite au troi- Langles, Monumens anciens et modernes 
siéme volume de la Base de Systeme Me- de I’Hindoustan, décrits sous le double 
trique. 1/7. Ils. Gd. rapport archiologique et pittoresque. T'wo 

Schuelt, Recueil d’Architecture dessiné Vols. in folio, with upwards of 150 En- 

et mesuré ene Italie dans les annécs 1791, gravings. 27/. Gs. 
1792, 17933 contenant un choix de mai- Jouy, Etat actuel de I'Industrie Fran- 
sons, fabriques, basiliques, portes, croisées, caise, ou Coup-d’eil sur exposition de ses 
sarcophages, fontaines, décorations de jar- produits dans les Salles du Louvre en 1819. 
dins, et divers fragmens d’architecture, &c. 8vo. Gs. 





a 





NEW PATENTS. 

Peter Davey, of Old Swan-wharf, Chel- 
sea, Middlesex, coal-merchant; for an 
improved preparation of coal for fuel.— 


Sir William Congreve, of Cecil-street, 
Strand, Middlesex, Bart.; for certain im- 
provements on his former patent, bearing 
date Oct.19, 1818, for certain new me- Oct. 15th. 
thods of constructing steam-engines.—Sept. John Poole, of Sheffield, victualler ; 

G for certain improvements in plating iron or 


» t] 
#Oth, 
James Fergusson, of Newman-street, steel with brass or copper, or copper allayed 
with other metal or metals, both plain and 


Oxford-street, Middlesex, sterectyper and t 
printer ; for improvements upon, additions ornamental, for the purpose of rolling and 
to, or substitutes for, certain materials or working into plates, sheets, or bars; and 
apparatus made use of in the process of such goods or wares to which the same 
printing from stereotype plates.—Oct.18th, may be found applicable.—Oct. 18th. 
Stephen Hawkins, of the Strand, Mid- John Christophers, of New sroad-street, 
dlesex, civil engineer ; for certain immprove- London ; for certain improvements on, or 
ments on air-traps for privies, water-closets, a substitute for, anchors.—( et. 18th. 
close-stools, and chamber conveniencies, to Owen Griffith, of Tryfan, Carnarvon- 
which the same may be applicablee—Oct. shire, Gent.; for an improvement in the 
18th. principle and construction of manufacturing 
Thomas Lees, jun. of Birmingham, or making trusses for the cure of ruptures 
snuffer-manufacturer ; for certain improve- or hernia, in whatsoever part or parts of 
ments in the construction of snuffers— the body it may be situated.—Oct, 18th. 


Oct. 18th. 





_—— 





BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, tt will be alw 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are p 

T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 
Dicks, J. London-street, Tottenham-court-road, 


ays in London or the 
laced after a [. 


a . Y, 
Gazettc—Oct. 27 to Nov. 20, carpenter. (Jones, 34, Great Mary-le-bone- 
Oct. 27.—Bamber, W., T. Bury, and T. Cochran, street. T. F ‘hant. [Bow 
Hayton, Lancaster, calico-printers. (Mine, Germaine, G. Commercial-roa 1, merchant. [Dow- 
Temple. € man, Union-court, Old Broad. street, 
j em: Goodman, T. Whitherley, Leicester, caltle-jJobber. 


Callow, J. Princes-street, Soho, medical bookseller, 


(S.afford, Buckinghain-street, Strand. T. (Hilliard, Gray’s-inn-square, ©. 
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Hart, J. Bradford, Wilts, shopkeeper. 
29, Guildford-street. C. 


surgeon. [Young, Poland-street. ‘T. 

Stephenson, R, Cottingham, York, and R. Hart, 
Scnicoates, York, merchants. ([Scholfield, 
Hull, C 


Willeock, J. S. and T. J. Titterton, Theobald’s- 
road, Red Lion-square, coach-makers. [Robins, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


Oct. 30. Cable, W. Aldeburgh, Suffolk, baker. 
(Carpenter, 3, Furnival’s-inn, Holbora. C. 

Gosling, G. Chesterfield, Derby, wine-merchant. 
(Lowes, Tanfield-court, Temple. C. 

Hitt, T. Clist St. Lawrence, Devon, butcher. 
{Brutton, 55, Old Broad-street. C. 


Hulse, S. Nottingham, silver-smith. [Chippin- 
dale, Great Queen-strect. C. 
Jolley, N. Charing-cross, poulterer. [Burton, 


25, New North-street, Red Lion-square. ‘T 
Lawrence, G. Evesham, Worcester, victualler. 
[Bousfield, 5, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. C. 
Smith, K. Howden, York,  tallow-chandler. 
(Lowndes, Red Lion-square. C. 


Nov. 3. Baker, W. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, insur- 
ance-broker. [Warne, 11, Leadenhall-street. T. 

Binckes, J. M. Minories, hay-salesman. [Lester, 
New-court, Crutched Friars. T. 

Bright, R. sen, 3, Nassau-place, Commercial-road, 
haberdasher, {Faweet, Jewin-street, Alders- 
gate-street. T. 

Butlin, T. Baker-street, Mary-le-bone, apothe- 
cary. [Fielder, Duke-street, Grosvenor-sq. T. 

Cass, T. Ware, Hertford, corn-dealer. (Bond, 
Ware, Herts. T. 

Clifford, E, Chancery-lane, broker. 
10, Mark-lane. TT. 

Clunie, J. Camberwell, baker. 
Crown-square, Southwark. T. 

Dalton, F. Wakefield, York, liquor-merchant, 
(Stocker, New Boswell-court. C. 

Deeble, E. B. Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, 
upholsterer. [Palmer, 24, Bedford-row. T. 
Ingram, T. Lower Thames-street, fishmonger. 

fLang, 107, Fenchureh-street. 

M‘Carty, J. S:rand, wine-merchant. 
116, Bishopsgate-street. T. 

Morris, W. Wellclose-square, 
(Willey, Wellclose-square. T. 

Newcomb, F. S. Gadshill, Kent, dealer, [Richard- 
sou, Walbrook. T. 

Newman, J. Clerkenwell, brewer. ([Ellis, 14, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. “ 

[Freeman, 


{Haynes, 


[Lee, Three 


[Kearsey, 


tavern-Keeper. 


Oldipg, J. Old Change, stationer. 


Coleman-street. T. 
Parsons, T. Castle-street, Holborn, jeweller. 
ys 


[Williams, Chancery-lane. 


Porter, J. Watlington, Norfolk, dealer. [(Ew- 
bank, 27, North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 


square. C. 
Powell, J. sen. Windsor, Berks, tailor. [Downes, 
7, Furnival’s-inn. 
Robinson, J. Nicholas-lane, merchant. [Nind, 
J. and L. M, A. Gazean, Ratcliff. 


Throgmorton-street. T. 
Saintmare, J. 
row, City-road, rectifiers, [Lester, New-court, 
- Crutched Friars. T. 
Stirling, J. and W. Stirling, Copthall-court, mer- 
chants. Sag se pron. Bread-street, ° 
Tovey, F. R. East street, Lamb’s-Conduit-street, 
merchant. [Gregson, Angel-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street. T. 
Towler, T. and J. Towler, Wakefield, York, wool- 
staplers. [Eyre, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 
Turner, J. Praed-street, Paddington, chinaman. 
(Orchard, 4, Gray’s-inn-square. T. 
Vincent, W. Old-road, Stepnev, 
[Orme, Church-row, Stepney. T 
Wycherley, W. Trefoaut, Salop, farmer. [Chester, 
3, SMaple-ina, Holborn. C. 


Nov. 6. Baker, W. Tveehurst, Sussex, black- 
smith. (Allen, 17, Clifford’s-inn. CC. 

Banton, W. Northwich, Chester, grocer. [Jobn, 
Palsgrave-place, Temple. C, 

Crump, J. Coventry, money-scrivener, [Long, 
_ Gray’s-inn. C, 

Embleton, KR. South Shields, Durham, wine-mer- 
chant. [Vanheythuysen, 31, John-street, Bed. 
ford-row. €, 

Gibson, T. juu: and J. Eavens, Liverpool, ship- 


rope-maker. 


Bankrupts. 
(Dax, 


Howard, C. T. Hartley-Wintney, Southampton, 





[Dee. 
beved baker, [Chester, 3, Staple-inn, Holborn. 


Heppenstall, J. Doncaster, York, agricultural 
machine-maker. [Lever, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Lloyd, UC. Thetford, Norfolk, bookseller. [Nel- 
son, 7, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. C. 

Smith, W. Plymouth-dock, Devon, cabinet-maker. 
(Darke, Red Lion-square. C. 

Snelgrove, R. Warningcamp, Sussex, woolstapler. 
(Freeman, Coleman-street. C. 

Taylor, F, Adlington, Lancaster, shopkeeper, 
(Gaskell, Wigan. C. 

Teasdale, T. Newington, Surrey, ‘inen-draper, 
[Gates, 38, Cateaton-street. T. 

Ugarte, D. de, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, 
merchant. frcoree 13, Broad-street-buildings. T. 

White, S, U. Edingley cotton-millis, Nottingham, 
cotton-spinner. [Barber, 55, Holborn. C, 


Nov. 10. Alexander, I. Old Bailey, coach imaster. 
[Russen, Crown-court, Aldefsgate-street. ‘T. 
Angel, J. Sculcoates, York, block-maker. [Rosser, 

Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. C. 

Arthur, T. Neath, Glamorgan, shopkeeper, [Poole, 
12, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

Atkinson, T. Watling-street, warchouseman. [Ro- 
binson, 32, Walbrook. T. 

Austin, H, de B. Northumberland-street, Mary. 
le-bone, bricklayer. [Carlon, High-street, 
Mary-le-bone. T. 

Blyth, J. Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stafford, draper. 

Adlington, Bedford-row. C 

Bulmer, 8S. Oxford-street, woollen-draper. [Far- 
ren, King’s Arm’s-yard, Coleman-street. T. 

Cameron, C. I. Gray’s-inn-lane, Holborn, hard- 
wareman. [Milis, 4, New North-street, Red 
Lion-square. T. 

Card, J. Fitzroy-square, merchant. 
Bishopsgate-street. T. 

Chandler, C. East Stonehouse, Devon, master- 
mariner. [Raine, Temple. C. 

Flower, G. York, victualler. [Walker, 29, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. C. 

Forbes, J. and H. Nash, Oxford-street, chemists. 
(Cottle, Aidermanbury. T. 

Forster, C. F. Margate, Kent, coal-merchant. 
[Boys, Margate. C. 

Gelsthorp, J. Molyneux-street, Mary-le-bone, car- 
penter, [Russen, Crown-court, Aldersgate- 
street. ° 

Hall, T. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, coach- 
maker. [(Lawledge, Temple-chambers, Falcon- 
court, Fleet-street. 

Hartley, R. Penrith, Cumberland, hardwareman. 
(Capes, Gray’s-inn. C, 

Hubble, M. Tunbridge, Kent, victualler. [Pal- 
mer, Bedford-row. T 

Johnson, J. Seuleoates, York, corn-factor. [Res- 
ser, Bart) ctt’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Ketland, T. and J. Adams, Birmingham, mer- 
chants. (Swain, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. C. 

Knight, J. Mile End-road, builder. (Smith, Bas- 
singhall-street. T. 

Luke, W. Liverpool, merchant. ([Chester, 3, Sta- 

le-inn, C, 

Pool, W. Smith-street, Clerkenwell, coal-mer- 
chant. [Russen, Crown-court, Aldersgate- 
street. . 

Rawlins, J. and J. Evans, Leicester-square, tailors. 
{Dawes, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Trayhorn, R. Wickham, Southampton, plumber. 
Lwesenaan, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. C. 

Wilkinson, J. High-street, Wapping, oil-merchant. 
[Unwins, 184, High-street, Shadwell. 


Noy. 13. Esden, J. Stansgate-street, Lambeth, 
slater. (Rogers, Manchester-buildings, West- 
minster. T. 

Hall, C. G. and H. B. Hall, Grosvenor-street 
West, Pimlico, carpenters. [Kiss, Clifford’s- 
inn. T. 

Millar, A. Cardigan-place, Vauxhall-road, Surrey, 
oilman. (Williams, Gray’s-inn-piace, Hol- 
born. T. 


Nov. 17. Andrews, E. Worcester, bookseller. 
Constable, Symond’s-inn,. Chancery-lane. ©. 
Bryan, W. L. and R. G. Gunnell, Pouliry, printers. 

[Loxlev, 80, Cheapside. 


[Kearsey, 


Cattell, W. Titton, Worcester, miller. (Darke, 
Red Lion-square, Holborn. C. ‘ 
Contes, J. Weobly, Hereford, tanner. (Dax, 2, 


Guildford-street. C. 
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Cooper, W. Liverpooi, draper, (Blackstock, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. C., 

Davidson, T. and J. Milligan, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. [Aclington, Bedford-row. C. 

Eyre, W. Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, trunk. 
maker. (Carlon, High-street, Mary-le-bone. T. 

Gage, M. A. Liverpool, tailor. [Taylor, 9, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. C. : 

Gotobed, W. Stretham, Isle of Ely, Cambridge, 
butcher. (Francis, 1, New Boswell-court, Carey- 
street. C. 

Graham, Sir R. London, bart. J. Railton, Man. 
chester, J. Railton, and J. Young, London, mer- 


chants. (Bolton, Austin-friars. C. 

Green, G. J. Green, and S. Green, Sheffield, mer- 
chants. ‘nes 16, Greville-street, Hatton- 
garden, C. 


Haydon, L. and J. K. Hendy, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, auctioneers. (Hutchinson, 
Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. T. 

Kips, D. New-road, Pancras, timber-merchant. 
(Jones, 10, Bruaswick-square. 

Kinner, W. and 8S. Kinner, Nothing-hill, stagze- 
coach proprietors. (Hull, Chiswell-street. T. 

Matthews, T. High Holborn, linen-draper. (Swain 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. T. , 

Moody, J. jun. Egham, Surrey, coach-master. 
[isaacson, 9, Broad-court, Long Acre. T. 

Murray, J. Parkhead, Cumberland, butter-dealer. 
(Addison, Staple-inn. C, 

Needham, R. Queen’s-buildings, Brompton-road, 
silver-smith. (Shelton, Old Bailey. ‘I. 

Northcote, H. J. Lime-street, wine-merchant. 
(Birkett, Cloak-lane. T. 

Railston, J. North Shields, Northumberland, ship- 
owner. [Nind, Throgmorton-street. T 

Richardson, F. Cheapside, warehouseman. [Greg- 
son, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. T. 

Robinsou, W.and R,. Robinson, Worthing, Sussex, 
common-carriers. (Smith, 6, New Basinghall- 
Street. C. 

Sanders, J. M. Ipswich, Suffolk, 
[Clarke, 109, pooner Saag C. 

Scott, C. Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware-manu- 
facturer. (Barber, Fetter-lane. C. 

Sherwin, J. Burslem, Stafford, ironmonger. [Wool- 
ston, Furnival’s-inn. C. 

Simister, J. K. Simister, and J. Simister, Bir- 


ironmonger. 
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mingham, button-makers. [Clarke, 100, Chan- 
cery-lane, C. 

Spencer, T. Gray’s-inn-lane, livery stable-keeper. 
(Tebbutt, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Streets, W. Aldermanbury, galloon-manufacturer. 
cv eoter, Queen-street, Cheapside. T 

Tills, W. sen. Mistley, Essex, merchant. (Stevens, 
10, Little St. Thomas Apostle. C€. 

Twigg, J. Cheapside, warehouseman. 
New-court, Crutched-friars. T. 


Nov. 20. Bentley, J. Curtain-road, hardwareman. 
(Pike, New Boswell-court, Curey-street. T. 
Bingham, K Gospert, clerk. | (Cook, Clement’s- 

inn, New Chambers, C. 

Burrel, J. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, merchant. (Bell, 
Bow Church-yard. ©, 

Handsword, H. Great Winchester-street, Broad- 
st. merchant. [Lester, 2, New-court, Crutched- 
friars. T. 

Meadway, R. Beaminster, Dorset, butcher.[Holme, 
New-inn. ©, 

Moss, T. Vauxhall, Surrey, porter. 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. T. 

Savery, C. South Efford, Deyon, 
{ Fox, 4, Austin Friars. ©. 

Ward, J. London, importer. 
Thames-street. T. 

Wood, J. Birmingham, broker. [Holme, New- 
inn. C, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazctte—Oct. 27 to Nov, 20. 
Anderson, M‘Culloch, and Co. merchants, Glas- 
cow. 

Stenhouse, A. and G. Stenhouse, merchants, Leith. 

Rankin, R. merchant, Edinburgh, 

Skinner, T. merchant, Colinsburgh. 

Balfour, E. merchant, Stirling, 

Ouller, J. cattle-dealer, Fortar, 

Aitken, A. manufacturer, Glasgow, 

Sutherland, J. merchant, Nairn. 

Foreman, G. and A. Buchanan, merchants, Ster- 
ling. 

Sword, J. jan. merchant, Glasgow. 

Smith, J. jun. merchant, Aberdeen, 

Sinclair, G. merchant, Siromness. 


[Lester, 


(Henson, 
lime-burner, 


fBrowne, 79, Lower 











COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 




























































































Paris. Hamburg. Amsterdam} Vienna. enti Berlin. | Naples | eipsig. firemen 

ON 21 Noy. | 13 Nov. 16 Nov. | 3 Nov. 2 Nov. | 10 Nov. | 6 Nov. 2 Nov. | 12 Nov. 
London ...| 25°50 | 368 41-7 | 10-4 | fA. 10-10} 7-25 | 585 | G19) | G16 
ERS. cccccs] -" 253! 584 118 | fr. 119 SZ (22°80 &0 _ 
Hamburg.| 1845 | — 353 144% | 1453 | 1544 [41-80 | 146} | 1334 
Amsterdam) 583 | 107% _ 134 1354 | 142 146-75 | 135g | 1225 
Vienna....| 251 1463 3G} -- 40 | 1043 57-90 | 995 | — 
Franckfort.| 33 1473 36, | 994 | 100 1044 | — | 100 — 
Augsburg .| 250 1474 o6$ 995 99$¢ | 1043 [57-40 | 1005 | — 
Genoa......, 476 824 925 — —_ — (1905 — -- 
Leipsig....| — 148 =e — 993 | 1044; — — — 
Leghorn...| 512 88 994 — _- = | 118 _ --- 
Lisbon. ...| 556 37 41} —_ — -- 498 | — — 
Cadiz.......| 15°55 92$ | 104 -— — —_ —|i|—- — 
Naples. ...| 440 — 54 —_ -_ — a — — 
Bilboa. ...| 15°55 | — 104 = — — — —_ — 
Madrid. ...| 15°65 934 | 1045 _ — — — — ome 
Oporto....| 560 37% 414 — — — _ — ain 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 

IF Jaw. | Chris | Peters i , adrid. | Lisbon. 

on - [Papers] Beater: [eaten Peewee Suge SNe Nor: | Nor 

London...... | 1524 7°33 — gg 9% | 40.6} 375 | 51 + | 
Paris......... | 79% | — |40Sp. | 100g | — | 31 | 161 | 545 

Hamburg.... 1464 1584 189 83 83 | 8 me Rs 39 

Amsterdam. | 1354 1414 _— Ff 95 345 — a | 

Genoa....... | —™ — mis ~_ _ g = , 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Oct. 26 to Nov. 20. 
Amsterdam, C. F.........-12-15..12-14 


Ditto at sight *“*@eeeeeeee ce o ADE. 18-8] 
Rotterdam, 2 Per 5 


ANtwerp «.cesecceee avecce 2-8 ..12- 7 
Hamburgh, 24 U ....... . 38-0 ..37- 8 
Altona, 24 U....cccccccee. 38-1 ..37- 9 


Paris, 3 days’ sight........25-70. . 25-60 
Ditte..2 U edeudaesde el . 20-90 
OORT «odie kk waose vee 2G ..25-90 
Frankfort on age condi] ..08°8 


Petersburg, rble, 3 Us..... 82. .9 
Vienna, ef. flo,.2 M.......10-22..10-18 
Trieste ditto .. 6.2.0 eeee 02+ 10-22. .10-18 
Madrid, effective... ......36 


Cadiz, effective. ......-cee. 36 
BROS .ccoscccetsscovevces SOE 
Barcelona .....secee- eee d05 
Seville ..ccccvecs MYT TTT... | 
Gibraltar...... TTT TTT TTL 305 
BABNOTN cccccccccccccoces 47 
Gen0s .occcccce-coccccces 433 
Venice, Ital. Liv...........27-G0 
Ts «ceevede oo: ossedesuee 
Naples ...ccccccecccsccccs iB 
Palermo, per 02  ...s.0e: 118 
RAs cuncscce nnvedascens 50 
Oporto ..cccecese oeecse oe a 
Rio Janciro ...... stccncea 47 ..49 
BEND cccccccccecencecoseccl v2 ..90 
Dublin ...cccccsss devecess 84 
COER coccoccccccces ccccceeD 
——— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 
Leb, & & &»& 
Portugal gold,incoin0 0 0..0 0 O 
Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 103..0 0 0 
New doubloons....3 15 6..3138 9 


New dollars ...... 0 4 95..0 0 0 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 411..0 0 O 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowestprices. 





Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 29s. 9d. 


Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 12d. the quartern loaf. 
Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. 
Kidneys ....43 0 Oto 4 0 O 
Champions...2 10 0to4 0 O 
Oxnobles.....2 0 0t0 210 0O 
Apples.......2 7 O0t03 10 0O 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 


By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 











| Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 

120} 27 | 3 | 10| 1 
Wheat 58 4/56 355 1/55 2/55 4 
Rye- 2610/26 524 4/27 5/24 4 
Barley 31 2|29 426 726 3/25 9 
Oats 20 5/21 120 119 11/19 8 
Beans 32 2/29 528 126 11/28 3 
Peas 32 332 538 1032 1/30 7 








Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from Oct. 26, to Nov. 19. 
English| Irish | Foreign| Total 
Wheat} 38,983; 2,000; 8,620) 49,013 





Barley| 4,504; 230! 4,115) 8,839 
Oats | 25,909, 10,490 | 10,806) 49,996 
Rye 385, G5 — 425 

Beans 8,984; — — 8,984 
Pease 5,922; — _— 5,432 








Malt 12,604 Qrs.; Flour 37,189 Sacks. 
Foreign Flour — barrels. 








Price of Hops per ewt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...40s. to 86s. 


Sussex, ditto .......40s. to GOs. 
Essex, ditto ... cece. 00s. to Ofe. 
Yearling Bags ...... 00s. to O0s. 
Kent, New Pockets 45s. to 90s. 
Sussex, dittO ...see- 40s.to 605s. 
Essex, ditto ........ 40s. to 65s. 
Farnham, ditto... ..160s. to 180s. 
BERR so sce es enue 105s. to 140s. 


a eee 








Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straz. 
Ba Ge B46 0 Ba &. & 
Smithfield. 
3 Oto4 0..4 Oto5 0..1 Stol 16 
Whitechapel. 
3 3to4 0..3 10to5 0O..1 8tol 16 
St. James's. 
3 Oto4 8..3 10t0o5 0..1 Ftol 16 





Meat by Carcase, per Stone of 81d. at 
Newgate.— Beef ....2s. Od. to 3s. Od. 
Mutton. .2s. 10d. to 3s. 10d. 
Veal....3s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Pork....2s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 
Lamb...0s. Od. to 0s. Od. 
Leadenhaill._Beef ....2s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. 
Mutton. .2s. 10d. to 3s. 10d. 
Veal ....3s. 10d. to 5s. 8d. 
Pork....2s. Od. to 4s.. fid. 
Lamb...0s. Od. to Os. Od. 


Cattle sold at Smithfield from Oct. 26, 
to Nov. 19, both inclusive. 
Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
14,138 1,552 89,770 1,490 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from Oct. 29 to Nov. 19. 


Oct. 29. 


Nov. 5. 


Nov. 12. Noy. 19. 


ad 26402868 2& 24 8k Ba a@ 
Neweastle. 33 0 to 45 9] 36 0 to 45 9| 38 6 to 42 6] 40 6 to 44 G. 
Sunderland 36 6 to 47 0| 37 3 to 45 9] 41 0 to 43 6] 38 0 to 39 0 
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ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, Kc. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, 'Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(Nov. 2Ist, 1821.) 
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poll Me. “2 |D | Bia | 52 1% 
£. 8. £. & £. | a ¥ £. s i ors | a 
Canals. paren Ae Selde ¢ £, 
Andover: «+ eeeeeee eeeeteeee 5 a i“ ) S 7 » eS - ‘ — ma 
Ashby-de-la-Zeuch «+++++) 16 — ry res ag <p RgIR RS 4 7h oe = 
Ashton and Oldham +--+ ++ SO 4 1760 a-lIVauxhall «+--+... aie : 1b -~“ 3000 
Basingstoke -++++++eerseee] 6G _ 1260 | 100'|Do. Promissory Notes 12. 92 10) 75 id Wl = 
Do. Bonds--+++serese-e coos! 40 2 54.0001 ca) Waterloo oni Bee oe see h r 0 . as 5 o- 
Birmingham (divided) --++/560 4 DOW) 95! Bite ek ae Annuiti age 32 o7 10 FAM > = 
Bolton and Bury-+++-+--++ 95 5 “477 251)| — ya ities of = 20 10) * mi " ‘0 
Brecknock & Abergavenny} 80 4 958 150) Bot is sero: 100 We 60.0001 “a 
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Derby---- ee ceccccccccress 135 6 Gud See eee E; Indi: ° 
Dudley Ceecescccesesecece 63 3 OMY? 10) BRrane h Sr —_ 100 i _ joo 
Ellesmere and Chester---+| 63 3 Ba794 133}/C reat Dover Str ve sist a) ] iy 492 1 
Erewash ee eeeeees @ecevece 100 58 on)” 100)| Hiv hvate Arc] “one oe es 4 46 94053 4 
Forth and Clyde «+ ++.++++. 00 | 20 1297 | 100!|Croydon Railway-s..-+ +. — 17 | iow | « 
ba yd and Berkeley, 1960 |Surrey Doassess. ees en ] 1000 Gin 
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Do. optional Loan----.+--| 47 P a = Severii and Wye «+++++.+. .| 30 1 6| 3762 nO 
ae Junction «+..-+.+6- 219 9 11,8153 | 100) Water Works. 
rand Surrey «+++ e+eeeee+| 60 3 Lo 100||East London-+++eeeeeeeees 91 _ as 
Do. LOAN cccccccecccccess 100 10 5 48,301. —!/Grand poet Ta hd 9 10 4/00 . 
a UNion «+eeeeeeeeee| 18 on 23-4105 100) Kent Se ec Te OO ae OO) 100 
Gre Loan a sorese ee vo 5 19,327 I, —|\L, ondon Bridge-+.+eeeseee. a) 2 10 100 ous 
rand Western, «++++e+++- 3 ==» ona 100, iSouth London -- O45 Ri) 100 
pr a cevcece = 7 daa I 50) West Middlesex a aeacaad nw | 2 740 on 
ddersfield cccescccecess , pe 4 63) 2 (K) ee » a “ye P 
Stacia teil Ailath\ os ovedes 7 5 16 95,08 oe York Buildings....+....6. 24 omme 1360 100 
Lancaster -+.-++«- cvccoseae! 27 ] 11,6994) 109! Insurances. 

— hey Liverpool. «+++» |825 }2 2879 100!! Albion jm datee tthe baieres 0 210) 2000 | 500 
HOICOSTEL cece rece ee eeeee 290 l4 etd OS -cckheckenaceenss 415) ~ Gg] 2 ” 
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NniON «+++. eoreeeeeee| RL 4 om | Oiientedios ...... lea) or " ' 
Scatibatttiiy cncsescoess 3600 1170 =) “ — yy oenelllaaintee nag 50 . we pe 
Melton Mowbray ++++++++| — | 12 2500 | lOO) |County -+---.-eeeeeeeeess 40 210) 4000 | 100 
Mersey and Irwell --+++++- — | 30 — | —I!!Eagle-..... » 12 6 A) 40,000 | 50 
Monmouthshire «+-+++++++ -- iv 9409 | LOUIE a Bidhe atin In utesteaue "Pog. 1 1 50000 mn 
Do. Debentures «+-++-+++> 92 i) 43,5261, | 100) Globe.- eves ae a meaner 130 6 ! 00,0008 low 
ene we eeeees 70 —_ "70 | 100)! Hope eee tere "3 10 51 40,000 | 50 
Neath-«++.e-eees ocCovcese ry) 25 247 | a-iiimenesiod cc.cccces ‘ a °° , 
North Wilts «+-+e++seeeees — — 1770 25||imperia bbkbaSeeotubes m4 1 3000 - 
Nottinghdim-+«+++++-eeees 200 12 fiw) rool London | ES seeks n”) 1 31 OK) ms 
Onell so c0cscc0s cccccvee 645 | 32 1720 | 100||Provident «-+-.-cevese cece 17 is} «2500 | 100 
Peak Forest -+seseseeeseee 6 6 3 2400 | 100\IRock s+s+scercceccececcce] 118} 2} 100,000 | 20 
Portsmouth and Avendel.: - 40 om 9520 50) |Royal Exchange ----- ; "(250 | 10 45,1001 pas 
Regent's: +++-ceeceeceeeece 25 _ 12,294 —|| Sun Fire. ; as reactevaetens — 810 _ ie = 
Rochdale ++++++- te teeeees 5 2 G31 | 100\\Sun Life «+ssssceccceee.-] 2310] = Ju} 4000 | 100 
Shrewsbury see soreeeee HD 9 500 125 Union. «+ccccscscsccvcccece 40 ] & 1500 200 
Shropshire seeereeeee TR 710 5oo | 100 
Somerset Coal----- eeeeece 107 10| 7 771 iW Gas Lights. 

Stafford. & Worcestershire.|700 40 700 | 100)\Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
Stourbridge «+-++-++++++- e+ 210 9 300 ! sl] tered Company) «+++-+++ f9 1 8000 no 
Stratford on Avon «++-+++- 1] _ 3647 —!'Do, New Shares «-+++++++« 4810; 34 4000 1) 
Stroudwater --++«+++++: ++ /405 22 —_ —||City Gas Light Company |104 8 1000 | 100 
Swansea tenes «+ 1190 10 533 | 1OONDG. New « cesceccccees | 54 4 100 | 100 
Tavistock ---+-- seeeee eee! OO _— 30) 100|| Bath Gas «oeeeeee beosnne Is 18 4) 2hw 20 
Thames and Medway: ---- +} 2 — 2670 —|!Brichton Gag «+-+eeescees 5 14 1500 ~~ 
Trent & Mersey, or Grand Bristol occc.ccccccccccces 26 2 2500 20 
SEGUE Seores sovsos cose | 2m 1300 | 200 Literary Institutions 
, ¢ } 1000 100 ons. 

Warwick and Birmingham)220 10 1000} | 50\|London «----++: Siadeaes | 30 — 1000 |75¢s 
Warwick and Napton -+--|210 9 O80 | LOO Rinssel «+ ee eeee cece eee .-| 1010) — 70 | 25u8 
Wilts and Berks---+-+++++| 4 _ 14,288 | —||Surrey-+-«++eeseee ee coveee) GO | = 700 |30g8 
Wisbeach «+--+ ++e+eeeeeee*| GO ite 126 105 ; 
Worcesterand Birmingham) 24 l eT a Miscellancous. 

Docks Auction Mart «+++--+- eoe+| 22 1 4 10m) a) 

‘ British Copper C ompany - h2 210 1307 100 

Bristol «+++cececececeeeee| 15 _ 29209 | 146||Golden Lane Brewery - }2 _ 229 mi) 
Do. Notes «+-+++eeeeeeee++/100 10) 5 GS. 3241.) WOOD. «+ ee ee creer eeee oa os ome 3447 iO 
Commercial «-++++++++++++| 71 3 3132 | 100||London Cominercial Sale 
East-India  «-+++++++++«+ {164 10  |450,000/. | 100)| Rooms ------- teeeeee «+1 17 ] 2000 | 150 
East Country +++++++++++*| 220 | — 1038 | 100 Carnatie Stock, Ist C inss -- MS 4 _ - 
London eee ene eee eeenee 103 4 3,114,0001, 100 DO+eeree eeeeee 2d Class -- 72 3 —_ — 
West-lndia eet eee eeee 179 10 1,200,0002. 100 City Bonds eeeeeeeeeeeree 106 5 _ — 
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Daily Price of Stocks, from 26th Oct. to 24th Nov. 

- 3 3 ve i = “les . 
2)eelz2lelsie le legigle| 8 Bale le 
“2\SeiSfISiS Shes2c8l 8 seed ssieulg< 
S | 6£e mie - an 

821] 3 | aS | aS |F] o lee[S zemO| 8 (Sega soea ss 
26.240 |774 6;/784 73/873) 963 1114/192/ — |_| —| 70 | —| 7741 6 | 783 
27) — \76376!'77% 77|—| 96) 111g|l9g |, — || — | 69 | — | 7641 6 | 78 
29 238 764 $77 $87 | 964111 [LOY Pe —| — | 69 | — | — | 5 | 773 
30.239 176% 74775 4874 964 L114|198 | — —} — | 69} — | —]6 | 78 

a ae 762 a7 $\87}: Ea 194 | — || — | 68 | — | 765) 5 | 773 
OV.) 

Tse 763 2764 |_| 953 1103/1935 | — |—| — | 68 | — | — | 5 | 772 
2) — 765 74774 841877) 964 1115/1932} 768 —l241 | 69 | 862; — | 6 | 784 
3.— 77 4784 73)—)} 964 111 [193 — we 69 | 87 | 763, 6 | 784 
5 — |774 $78 3 —) 96) 111199) — yy — |] — | —| —/ 6 | 783 
G240 774 P78E $/87¢ 96) 111 19%) — |—|2414) 70 |) — | — | 6 | 783 
7240 774 4784 8 (88 '| 9621113192) 763,—)/242 | 71 | 873 774 6 | 783 
8239 77 6378 73874 964111 |l93| — |—/2404) 69 | — | 763) 6 | 785 
9 — 77 = {77 —|— 1103; —| — | —| —| —'—1/6 | 78 

10 — 77§ $77§ 83873, 964111):19 | — |—2418) 71 | 863. — | 6 | 78} 
12 — 774 $78 487g, 96311141923) — |—/242) 71 | — | — | 6 | 788 
13.2395774 4784 74875) 9} 111) 198 —e 242) 71 |—|—/| 5 | 78} 
14 — 77} $785 73/874, 96; 1114/19 3) — —|242| 71 | —|— | 6 | 78} 
15 2395 774 4/784 73/874) 963 1111 193) — — 242 | 72) — | 77! 6 | 78} 
16.2394 77. «4: 774-«-8 872) 965111 195 764 —|242 | 72} — | 7716 | 78) 
17.2393 774 4785 7%) —| 963 1114/19) — |—|2414) 72 | 865) 763) 6 | 78) 
19,240 774 $178) 2.88 | 963 1111 196 | — —2423, 73 | —| —| 6 | 78} 
20:240}774 4784 8 (88 | 963.1111)19¢) — 242 | 73} —|—| 6 | 784 
21,240 774 478 {87% 96,111 |193) 76§—/242 | 72; —| — | 5 | 78}! 
22239 774 $78} 8 \88 | 963:1102/192) — |—| — | 68} — | —| 3 | 78} 
232308774 78) 8 87%, 96; 111 192! 763, —, — | 69 | 86z; — | 4 | 78} 
“ — $/785 8 i 963 1102 at — |—241 | 69; —| — | 3 | 78} 





























~ TRIS H FUNDS. 








Prices of the 
FRENCH FUNDS, 






























































“By J 








.M.: Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, Co rnhill, 
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AMERICAN FUNDS. 
IN LONDON. lo aed YORK. 
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